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PREFACE 


The task of keeping abreast of changes in guidance and research results 
constitutes an imposing challenge to guidance personnel. With better 
practices currently evolving from the integration of education, sociology, 
and psychology, it is becoming increasingly necessary for the guidance 
practitioner to examine and extend his techniques. 

Literature in guidance has proliferated rapidly. Nevertheless, the 
delineation of guidance practices is difficult because, for most guidance 
personnel, techniques are a personal invention. They are personal in the 
sense that they work for a particular individual, given his attributes, train- 
ing, and the nuances in a selected situation. The variables dealt with in a 
guidance situation are myriad, complex, and everchanging. The subject 
matter of guidance is the individual being—a person—possessing all the 
foibles inherent in being an individual. 

Some of the major questions this book seeks to answer include: What 
guidance techniques work? What principles undergird guidance prac- 
tices? How do you proceed in this situation? Why? What information is 
needed to perform this activity? How can this information be obtained? 
How may data be organized? How can these data be used? What does 
research reveal about this problem or procedure? What trends are emerg- 
ing in current practices? 

To answer all these questions with finality is not the purpose of the 
authors, but it is hoped that through the use of this volume counselors will 
evolve some consistent point of view toward their utilization of guidance 
techniques that aids them in thinking through and doing their work. The 
volume builds a frame of reference upon which students may extend and 
develop criteria in the light of future practices. 

The book basically is made up of five parts. Part I is concerned with 
the function of guidance in the schools. Part II covers educational guid- 
ance techniques. Part III includes vocational guidance techniques. Part 
IV deals with personal-social guidance techniques. And Part V is devoted 
to integrative techniques and practices. The material is designed for a 
a one-semester course. 

This short book is not an attempt to impress colleagues and others with 
the writers’ erudition. It is hoped that this book will be of most use to the 
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school counselor and others who work with individuals in the schools. As 
a result of having read and studied it, a counselor should be better able 
to practice and have an understanding of what he is doing and why. 

Neither the three annotated bibliographical entries or the other 
selected references cited at the end of each chapter pretend to be exten- 
sive or complete. They are suggested as being helpful in gaining an under- 
standing of the background of each chapter and to indicate additional 
reading which will enrich the contents of the chapter. 

The volume is designed to be used as a textbook in courses designated 
as Techniques of Guidance, the Work of the School Counselor, Guidance 
Practices in Secondary Schools, and the like. Such a course is frequently 
the second course taken in the guidance sequence. The book is built upon 
that premise and is organized to present a comprehensive picture of 
guidance techniques used in secondary schools. In addition to the primary 
purpose of creating a book useful to counselors, the authors believe that 
practicing guidance personnel—counselors, teachers, and administrators— 
can find in this volume many materials, suggestions, and ideas by which 
they may analyze, evaluate, and extend their present practices. 

The writers acknowledge the contributions of their teachers and of the 
authors of all the texts and articles on guidance that they have read. But 
they take sole responsibility for everything included herein. Also acknowl- 
edged with thanks are the permissions to quote references and to use 
illustrations granted by various authors and publishers. The editorial work 
of Dr. Dorothy Johnson was greatly appreciated, for without her help 
more mistakes would have been made than finally occurred. 


Bruce Shertzer 
Herman J. Peters 
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PART I 


The Framework for 
Guidance Techniques 


Guidance techniques and their uses will be presented within the frame- 
work of modern education throughout this book. Several behavioral 
sciences and many educational movements have contributed to the present 
development of guidance. Because guidance is concerned with human 
beings and their development, of necessity many areas of thought are in- 
volved. It is important that these contributing disciplines be understood 
and their contributions utilized by guidance practitioners. 

Modern education is first of all an agency established by society for the 
purpose of preparing the young to live in society. It exists to develop the 
individual. Guidance within this framework is an individualizing agent 
which counters the massing cumulative effects of the school. Guidance is 
the utilization of purposeful helping activities to enable the child to live as 
richly and completely as possible in order that his capacities and abilities 
may reach their fullest development. 

Part I places considerable emphasis on the educational and psychologi- 
cal theory underlying the use of guidance techniques. Chapter 1 discusses 
the guidance function in the modern secondary school. The emphasis is 
upon the developmental approach. Chapter 2 focuses upon the essentials 
for performing guidance functions—observation, acceptance, understand- 
ing, and communication. The concerns of Chapter 3 are the purposes, 
principles, theory, and expected outcomes of developmental counseling. 
Chapter 4 deals with group counseling and group guidance practices. 
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The Guidance Function 
in Education 


What are the realities of the present educational sceneP 
What factors influenced the development of the guidance function? 
What is the function of guidance in today’s schools? 

Why is the guidance function important? 


Who is involved in the guidance function? 


THE CONTEXT FOR GUIDANCE: THE SCHOOLS 


American education has traditionally pursued the two goals of the en- 
largement of knowledge and the dissemination of knowledge. Until the 
past two decades no apparent conflict was experienced in the pursuit of 
these aims, But in recent years, with the vast proliferation of knowledge 
and the increased complexity of the skills needed to maintain an industrial 
society, an increasingly heavy burden is being placed on the American 
educational system at every level and in every phase of activity. 

The realities with which our schools are confronted are many and var- 
ied. Its problems are associated with growing enrollments, the expanding 
needs for facilities and equipment, and the never-ending search for quali- 
fied staff members. Education, one of the largest enterprises conducted in 
our country, continues its expansion as an enormously complex, multi- 


purpose organization. 


Purposes of Education 


The concept of universal secondary education is neither an innovation 
nor an impractical ideal. It is an accomplished fact in some communities 
and is being realized more fully in other communities. But confusion sur- 
rounds the purposes of secondary education. Confusion exists because 
some educators and lay leaders, committed to a philosophy of selective 
secondary education, are confronted with the realities of a heterogeneous 
student body whose members vary widely in interests, aptitudes, purposes, 
and objectives. Consequently, positive programs for the education of all 
youth have yet to be developed. While most Americans are committed to 
the belief that education is feasible, desirable, and necessary for all youth, 
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the indisputable fact of individual differences among and between stu- 
dents has not been accepted. — : 

While it is believed that the primary purpose of education is to P 
the intellectual development of children, no single uniform progr aa : 
all students can be maintained. Comprehensive educational programs one 
be willing to take youth at whatever level of abilities, achievements, = 
interests they possess and design appropriate educational experiences t n 
will help them grow into mentally and physically fit, competent, socially 
conscious individuals. 


Four major functions of secondary education as stated by French, Hull, 
and Dodds are summarized here: en 

1. The integrative function. One major function of youth education is to 
contribute to the cultural integration of stude "a 
the social stability and the ability to act cooperatively fundamentally ge: 
pends upon everyone’s possessing a measure of common understandings, 
attitudes, beliefs, skills, and purposes. 

2. The developmental function. 
sibility to assist in developing the 
should have the Opportunity of s 


contribute to self-adjustme 
interests, 


nts. In any group of people, 


Education in a democracy has a respon- 
unique qualities of each individual, who 
elf-development in those areas that will 
nt, personal happiness, and the satisfaction of 


3. The exploratory and guidance 


function. The wisdom of the choices 
students must make in and out of s 


chool depends in large part upon the 
breadth and variety of experience he has had and upon the aid he receives 
in recognizing, interpreting, and acting upon that experience. Therefore, 
the school has the responsibilit 


y of providing for each youth a broad range 
of educational Opportunities that will permit him to explore his poten- 


tialities and discover his aptitudes and interests. 
4. The differentiating function. Educ 


types of education required by a diverse student body. While some organ- 
ized courses will be required of all students, free elective courses whose 
purpose is to satisfy individual inner needs for self-development and reali- 
zation are also necessary, ! 

It should be reco 
related and overlap 
conflict with anoth 
may well impair th 
educator’s task to maintain balance 
Positive and imaginative educational 


ation must provide appropriate 


gnized that these four functions 
ping, but at the same time 
er. For example, the integ 
e development of the diffe 


are in many respects 
any single function tends to 
rative aspects of a program 
rentiating function. It is the 
and order among these functions. 


Á programs need to be built upon the 
assumption that education, while contributing to the development of some 


common attitudes among students, should not attempt to eliminate differ- 
ences among them. Rather, Programs should be developed that will rec- 


* Will French et al., American High School Administration (New York: Rinehart 
and Company, 1951), pp. 82-84, 
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ognize and provide for these differences. It is within this context that 
developmental guidance finds its place. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDANCE 


One of the best ways of becoming acquainted with anything is by the 
“genetic approach,” or a study of how it came to be. To understand dis- 
ease, a physician studies whence and how it developed; to understand 
man, the anthropologist traces the slow evolution that through the cen- 
turies has marked the human race. To understand the state of guidance 
development, we need to know its background. 

A definitive history of the guidance movement in America has yet to be 
written. Hopefully, revelation of what has gone before will help illuminate 
that which is now being done and will suggest the pattern to come. The 
guidance movement, despite all its crises and discontinuities, has a con- 
tinuous story. All its leaders have been and are prisoners of time. All its 
current problems were shaped by past experiences. The men and women 
who have devoted their lives to extending the concept and process of 
guidance had the freedom to choose among alternative designs only to the 
extent of their comprehension of where they stood in the sequence of time. 


Historical Antecedents 


Brewer2’and others who have written of the historical antecedents of 
guidance trace its beginnings to Boston shortly after the turn of the present 
century. In 1908, Frank Parsons, Director of Civil Service House, Boston, 
founded a vocational bureau to advise young men in securing jobs. Par- 
sons, often called the Father of Guidance, was concerned that each indi- 
vidual’s strengths and weaknesses be understood and used intelligently in 
choosing among his vocational opportunities. He believed that individuals 
could make a wise vocational choice only after they had acquired a reason- 
ably accurate knowledge of their own abilities as well as the requirements 
and conditions for success in different kinds of work. 

However, dispute exists as to the exact beginning of formalized guidance 
programs, Mathewson points out that Jessie B. Davis initiated guidance 
procedures in Michigan schools as early as 1898.* At approximately the 
same time as Parsons and Davis were getting their work under way, Eli 
Weaver was seeking to improve the occupational placement of students in 
New York City. The emphasis of all these programs was upon vocational 
guidance—succeeding in the vocational world based upon individual and 
job analysis. 


2]. M. Brewer, History of Vocational Guidance (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1942). 

3 Robert H. Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, 3rd ed. (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1962), p. 72. 
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Professional Organization 


As the necessity for vocational guidance was eee ee Se 
schools began appointing personnel to implement such services. i 3 ek 
conference was held in Boston for those who carried on goidacies servi oe 
However, the year 1913 marks the founding of a national organizator, x 
National Vocational Guidance Association, at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
further the vocational guidance movement. Its publication, Vocationa 
Guidance Bulletin, was started in 1915 and spotlighted the emerging po 
fession’s hopes, problems, and aspirations. Although the title of ti pub : 
cation underwent several changes, from its original to the Vocationa 
Guidance Magazine and Occupations to the Vocational Guidance il 
zine to Occupations and to Vocational Guidance Journal, its major 7 
phasis has remained vocational guidance. When the NV GA merged ona 
other personnel organizations in 1952, it started a new journal entitle 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly. ; p 

The growth of membership in the NVGA and the diversity of interests 
among the membership led, in 1951, to the uniting of NVGA with other 


personnel organizations. The present national organization, the American 


Personnel and Guidance Association, was formally established in July 
1952.4 


With a current membership of some 18,000 individuals, the APGA pro- 
motes and stimulates the exchange of professional experiences through 
national, state, and local meetings. It represents guid 
eral national and international committees a 
on legislative matters. Its official public 
Journal, is published 10 times a year, September through June. It seeks to 
help guidance workers in all settings keep informed of developments in the 
field and to stimulate better understanding of the theory, philosophy, and 
practice of guidance. 


ance workers on sev- 
nd represents the association 
ation, Personnel and Guidance 


Major Influences 
What factors contributed to the development of guidance? Traxler iden- 
tifies five divergent and highly dissimilar sources. The following comments 


on these sources are drawn from his discussion, 


4 In addition to gener: 
divisions, Requirements 


individuals may belong to one or more of six 
given in the Appendix. 


in the divisions and types of membership are 
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the world as a constant struggle between the forces of good and evil. As a 
result, the religious man sought the help of school people to work with 
youth and to train them for the good life. The school could help in charac- 
ter building. Thus, another group added its influence to stimulating the 
growth of guidance services. 

3. Mental hygiene. Awakened by Clifford Beers’ book, A Mind That 
Found Itself, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene was formed in 
1909. Mental hygienists believe that maladjustment requires therapy. 
Youth, in particular, need to obtain a correct perspective on their abilities 
in relation to life goals and to prefer frank, open behavior to secretive, 
restrictive behavior. Mental health groups have encouraged preventive 
programs for nervous or mental disorders. Thus, this force added its in- 
fluence to the development of school guidance services. 

4. Social change. The impact of two world wars, unemployment, world- 
wide depression, technological advances, child labor laws, compulsory 
school attendance, and similar forces drove thousands of young people 
into school who had no marked desire to be there, and with few clear ideas 
as to why they were there or what they wanted. These social changes led 
to increased enrollments which in turn led to expansion of curricular offer- 
ings. It was soon realized that increased personal attention was needed to 
help each individual marshal his assets to find his way through the school 


and the complex environment outside the school. 
know pupils as individuals. Traxler points out that 


this movement is closely associated with the history of testing and meas- 
urement, Guidance was facilitated because it is the duty of the school to 
know its pupils as individuals. This means that the essential dignity and 
worth of the individual are recognized and that there is a willingness to 
study him by every means which the resources of the school can command. 
Because it is virtually impossible for any one person to know more than a 
few pupils well enough to provide guidance on the basis of personal 
acquaintanceship, the solution is for each school to make a systematic 
attempt to collect information about each pupil and to pool its essential 
knowledge year after year. , 

Other factors which have had their impact upon the development of 
guidance include that of federal government support. The passage of the 
George-Reed (1929), George-Ellzy (1934), George-Deen (1936), and the 
George-Barden (1946) Acts, all dealing with vocational education, paved 
the way for the establishment of occupational information and guidance 
divisions within state departments of education. The ruling (1936) which 
permitted vocational funds from these acts to be used for supervision in 
the states produced slow progress in the number of states providing such 


supervision. New York, Maryland, and Michigan were among the first 


states to provide state supervision in guidance. 


5. The movement to 


5 Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, rev. ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 
1957), pp. 3-4. 
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In 1938, the United States Office of Education created the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Services Bureau with Harry Jaeger as director. 
Its publications and research efforts consistently pointed up school guid- 
ance needs. 

The passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 and its later 
extensions have probably been the greatest stimulation the field of 
guidance has ever experienced. Title V-A provided $50 million to be used 
by local schools for strengthening guidance services. Title V-B provided 
$17 million for the conduct of counselor training institutes by universities 
to prepare school counselors. 

Finally, a most important influence in the development of guidance has 
been that of nondirective therapy. Through the leadership, research, and 
publications of Carl R. Rogers, the highly directive, paternalistic methods 
and authoritarian attitudes characterizing earlier guidance efforts have 
been modified. The contributions of nondirective therapy have made coun- 
selors more aware of the unity of personality, of the fact that a counselor 
counsels people ~ather than problems, of the fact that problems of adjust- 
ment in one sector of living have effects in other sectors, and of the com- 
plexity of the process of counseling concerning any type of individual 
adjustment, whether in the field of occupation, of group living, or of per- 
sonal values. Of even greater importance is the fact that it has enabled 


all types of counselors to better understand counseling processes and 
techniques, 


THE FUNCTION OF GUIDANCE 


Many personal, social, and vocational problems confront youth of all 
ages. In many cases these problems extend beyond the realm of education. 
However, some of them may be helped by 
tunities by improving the quality of e h 
organized guidance services, 


broadening educational oppo! 
ducation and by providing well- 


Guidance Defined 


Guidance, as a word, is hard to define, especially to the end that the 


definition is acceptable to all. It has been variously defined by many au- 
thorities, but the essence common to all definitions is that guidance is con- 
cerned with the best development of the student. 

Actually, guidance is both a concept and a process. As a concept, 
guidance is concerned with the optimal development of the individual, 
Mer for his own satisfaction and for the benefit of society. As a process, 
gui om st the gathering of substantive knowledge of the develop- 

g characteris ies and patterns of the biosocial being. Through counseling 
and other techniques, these data are used in ways which recognize the 
sensitivity and dignity of the individual. Guidance places camel 


realistic self- i A š 
c self. appraisal, rational planning, preparation for alternatives, in- 
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dividual problem-solving, and the analysis of one’s social interactive proc- 
esses. At its best, the guidance process is goal-centered. It facilitates the 
development of the individual toward self-determined goals as he moves 
through critical periods in his life. 


Guidance Assumptions 


As one reviews the many attempts at delimiting the meaning of guid- 
ance in so far as educational services are concerned, at least two basic 
assumptions are evident. The first is that all individuals, at various times, 
require help of a professional nature in understanding their world and 
themselves in relation to this world. Who has failed to experience a desire 
for help in dealing with some complex problem? A second major assump- 
tion of guidance services is that individuals are self-autonomous and, as 
ed to make their own decisions. No one wants to be 
d by another. The individual’s freedom of choice 
respected. Guidance services are predicated on 
he ability of an individual to resolve his own 
hen given an opportunity. 


such, must be permitt 
directed or patronize 
must be recognized and 
the basis of confidence in t 
problems and to make adequate decisions w 


Purposes of Developmental Guidance 


s. the ideals, occupational values, educational aspi- 
í des of students reflect the culture of their era. 
Attention has been called to the fact that American family life is in transi- 
tion, that atomic energy and space research are forging ahead at an unbe- 
lievable pace, that conflicts in ideologies among world powers are at fever 
pitch, and that all these and many other developments influence the think- 
ing, action, and general attitudes of today’s teenagers. Because educators 
are increasingly aware of the complexity of the world confronting their 
pupils, they have sought better means for helping students adhieve under- 
standing aut of confusioni. One of these is through an organised develop- 
mental guidance program staffed by qualified counselors: ; 

An effective developmental guidance program focuses not just upon 
assisting problem children but upon helping each student to develop him- 
self as extensively and as well as he can. This does not mean that children s 
problems will be overlooked. Problems involving mental health, social life, 
educational planning, home relations, and choosing a vocation are impor- 
tant and loom large in the lives of all students. They will be encountered 
and they must be dealt with. But the emphasis in developmental guidance 
is upon helping each student with such questions as What can I do?” 
“What is possible for me?” “How can I be all that I am capable of being?” 

Developmental guidance assumes that the activities of the person re- 
sponsible for the guidance function are focused upon the individuality of 
the student. The aim is to help each individual develop the best that is in 
him, through a better understanding of himself, his interests, his abilities, 
and his needs In contrast tò developmental guidance is guidance empha- 


As society progresse 
rations, beliefs, and attitu 
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sizing remediation and repair of longstanding disabilities. Tapoa 
guidance services are for the normal concerns of the many norma rana ; 
in our schools. All too often guidance techniques are devoted exclusively 
to potential drop-outs, the delinquent-prone, failing students, or to those 
who are emotionally disturbed. i 

It is through developmental guidance that those students who pro. r 
from the regular classroom procedures are helped to develop a heightene 
awareness of themselves, to examine their emerging selves and what they 
can become. Techniques used with these students are employed to help 
them make all sorts of connections with the world around them. Their pur- 
pose is to enable youth to develop a sensitivity to the subtle shading af 
attitudes and meanings, to understand their own clements of uniqueness. 
A major objective of developmental guidance is to help students learn to 
establish and maintain satisfying relationships with other human beings. 
The techniques are not easy, but the rewards will be far beyond those 
attained by mundane practice. 

Through developmental guidance students will have a better opportu- 
nity to learn how to apply the tools of analysis and synthesis and judgment 
to themselves. Personal growth is generated in terms of insights and under- 
standings about aspirations, potentialities, and opportunities. z 

For an individual, liberty is achieved only when he is able to use his 
freedom from external restraints in an intelligent, positive manner. Devel- 
opmental guidance aims at assisting the student to free himself from the 
restraints that are inhibitory to growth and to develop the resources within 
himself so that he can establish a satisfactory independent existence. This 
contrasts with crisis-oriented guidance in which the student too often iden- 
tifies with authority in the form of a person or an institution, thereby 
submerging his freedom. ; 

If these purposes of guidance can be accepted, the problem comes 1 
making guidance operational in the schools, All too often certain goals are 
agreed upon, but practices are far from being in accord with goals. ; 

Stefllre, in commenting upon the present state of guidance research, has 
this to say about the goals of guidance in American schools: 


. we are not always certain of what we are trying to accomplish in 
school counseling, but it seems clear that we are trying to achieve differ- 
ent ends with different students. In some cases we are trying to make a 
child more free in the expression of his impulses; in others, we are trying 
to make him more controlled and more subject to the dictates of society- 
In some cases we are trying to get him to raise his level of aspiration; in 
others, we are trying to get him to be more “realistic.” Thus, counseling 
programs are now found in schools not because of sound research evi- 


dence of their value but rather because it is the considered opinion of 
specialists, teachers, students, a 


dministrators, and community members 
that counseling is a worthwhile 


educational activity.® 


ê Buford Stefflre, “Research in Guidance: 


Horizons for the Future,” Theory Int? 
Practice, February 1963, p. 2. 
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Stefflre goes on to point out that in many cases we need to clarify our con- 
cepts of guidance, and that there is a great need to understand why we act, 
as well as how we act, and most of all we need to know when we do not 
know. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GUIDANCE 


A recent report of the President’s Committee for Education Beyond the 
High School called attention to the importance of guidance with these 
words: “The committee urges all school systems to strengthen their guid- 
ance and counseling services, and urges colleges and universities to ex- 
pand and improve their programs for training well-qualified guidance 
counselors,”? 

From the manpower field have come reports stressing the role of guid- 
ance in the American economy in terms of identifying talent useful for the 
national purpose and recruiting able youth for critical professional occu- 
pations.8 In addition, recent books, articles, and other professional mate- 
rials have stressed the importance of guidance because of the complexity 
of the choices with which youth are confronted, the necessity to know the 
expanding advances in technology, and the ambiguity which surrounds 
attaining the “rules” of happiness. ‘All these conditions point up the neces- 


sity for providing guidance personnel in our schools. 


Primary Consideration 


No doubt there is a great deal of truth in the assertions that guidance is 
important. But to foster the notion that guidance can be all things and do 
all things for everyone is shortsighted and unrealistic. It is known that 
within recent years many local, state, and national groups have exerted 
simultaneous demands upon the school to salvage the drop-outs, redirect 
the delinquent, identify and nurture students at both ends of the ability 
continuum, and help the emotionally disturbed. In addition to these spe- 
cific demands, and sometimes as âà reaction against them, others have 
restressed the general goal of developing the potentialities of all pupils. 
In an effort to satisfy everyone, some overeager guidance personnel have 
responded to the public concerns by glibly citing the mere existence of 
guidance services in their schools. By so doing, they have implied to a 
naive public that guidance solves each and every educational difficulty 
and remedies every real or imagined community ill. 

The easy answer that guidance programs and personnel are the magic 
solution to these diverse problems is absurd. Undesirable social symptoms 


7 President’s Committee for Education Beyond the High School, Education Beyond 
the High School (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961). 

8 See, for instance, Henry David, Education and Manpower. New York: National 
Manpower Council, Columbia University Press, 1960; U.S. Bureau of Labor, Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 
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are a result of pervasive sociological, economic, emotional, and mo = 
harmonies in our culture. Consequently, they must be pe “4 
dealt with in a broad context. To see them merely as isolated prob m " 
be solved by guidance personnel alone is inappropriate. W on ee on 
services may be one useful agent in the alleviation of some of t see p oe 
lems, such services are obviously inadequate cure-alls and often come 
te to perform the prophylactic function. 
E Guidance in let a is important, however, because it is pe 
such services that individuals are assisted to identify their strengths anc 
to develop these strengths through educational and vocational opportun 
ties. It is important because individuals who in the past have been ae si 
an opportunity to achieve in terms of their abilities and interests mist n “i 
be lost. It is particularly important that individuals in minority ee 
who by reason of race, color, religion, ethnic background, or puysen 
disability do not find opportunities closed to them because of their 
minority status. ; node 
Guidance is important because youth must know of their educationa 

and vocational needs and opportunities. With the 
cational opportunity, the increasing educational re 
occupations, the obsolescence of many jobs, 
occupations that presently constitute 

youth need not only information conc 
achieving direction in them, Guidance is important because youth need 
to be aided in the exploration of their tensions, problems, unrest, and 
strains that come from living in a disordered world. Guidance is impor- 


tant because it can convey to students the attitudes necessary for living 
in a changing world. 


great diversity of edu- 
quirements of most all 
and the innovations and new 
the occupational structure today, 
erning these matters, but help in 


PERSONNEL IN THE GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Guidance is primarily for students, and 
through analyzing their needs and by providing the means to meet these 
needs. It serves them indirectly by emphasizing a point of view which 
makes the school and home a more effective unit of social progress. Guid- 
ance can be justified only if it can be shown that it serves the needs of 
students. This includes both basic psychological needs and specific needs. 
All the resources of the school, home, and community have to be tapped. 
By utilizing parents, teachers, administrators, counselors, and other spe 


cialists, it is possible to build a guidance program that takes into account 


wide individual differences, that stresses the development of the person- 
ality as a whole, and that starts at the point of present maturity and needs 
of students. 


as such it serves them directly 


Parents Contributions 
Parents are involved in 


guidance simply because they care for their 
children and want to provi 


de personal security for them. Parental respon- 
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sibility include i i ; 
iheir a e horizons and encouraging children in 
Pir ane aie ea guidance obligations that parents have is 
pred pete ‘es air’ to their children. Parents must listen if they are 
res and r n childr en s likes and dislikes, their ambitions and their de- 
ms bi F hey are to visualize their children’s world. Children are often 
Tipa vi ei express their emotions in many ways, some of which may 
jishi p nei e. They are dependent upon their parents for help in estab- 
a A aie ta their behavior. Through the relationships they establish 
adoa $ pal of their family, children learn self-control, moderation, 
they (1) y, and values. Parents provide guidance for their children when 
leran tea authority, firmness, and kindness; (2) help children to 
init be n sary age that society is based upon rules and that these rules 
tribut Aa = d; (3) supply a home atmosphere to which children con- 
feelin ji rom which they can derive a sense of responsibility and a 
(5) u cd is elonging; (4) offer love, understanding, and compassion; and 
each child with consideration and respect. 


Teachers’ Contributions 


a influence of the teacher is important. He is a model of identifica- 
“ or the student, Students are extremely perceptive and they learn 
re by observing action than by theory. The teacher can be an apostle 


of warmth in a world which is often cold and calloused. 
n ae are involved in guidance to the extent that they (1) establish 
+ ssroom environment in which there is created a feeling of enthusiasm, 
fa ; on awareness of self; (2) provide students with the knowledge, the 
ma nd the information that they need in such decision-making con- 
tif as planning their future educational and occupational steps; (3) iden- 
y students who need additional help; (4) interpret to students the 
pinos services that are available to them; (5) study children and 
how to report these he interests of assisting stu- 


dents; and (6) work closely with counselors. 


observations in t 


Administrators Contributions 


f Administrators are involved in guidance in that they are responsible 
or bling mora among tg he cass an ches 
and for ensurj pane spect TE ck a Cd mte and tendiiers, 
as ensuring the best use of each specialist in the interests of the stu- 
re i Specifically, administrators contribute to the guidance function when 
ei (1) provide executive leadership to the program and personnel; (2) 
fa e to the public the activities and values of guidance; (3) provide 
acilities, equipment, and materials; ( 


4) provide budgets for guidance that 
are in keeping with the needs of the students; 


i and (5) secure personnel 
NO are professionally prepared to pe 


tt rform guidance functions and assign 
aem appropriate workloads and time to discharge responsibilities. 
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Counselors’ Contributions 


If one were to visit a number of schools for the purpose of investigating 
the duties counselors perform, he would probably be amazed ee 
variety of functions which presently are incorporated within the counse = 
role. The counselor's role and functions are so disparate and seemingly 
unrelated that it is difficult to represent adequately the contributions that 
counselors make to the guidance program. Some counselors apes almost 
all their time in testing, recording in cumulative files, and transferring 
materials to application forms for job or school placement. on o 
selors spend a disproportionate amount of time in gathering, N 
dispensing information. Others are almost totally involved in ihg p ar : 
ment of students—placement in appropriate courses, grade levels, jo aS or 
colleges. Frequently, visits to schools reveal that the counselor = i ar 
administrative handyman, particularly in terms of scheduling ay 
disciplining students, and the like. Within the past five years these differ 
ences in counselor functions have come under close scrutiny. ; 

As a result of a nation-wide study of counselor functions, the American 
School Counselor Association identified the following ten responsibilities 
to be assumed by school counselors: 


1. Assist each pupil to meet the need to understand himself in relation to 


the social and psychological world in which he lives. This implies 
helping each pupil to understand his aptitudes, interest, attitudes, 
abilities, opportunities for self-fulfillment, and the interrelationships 
between these. , 
Assist each pupil to meet the need of accepting (defined as being 
able to behave consistent with) his aptitudes, interests, attitudes, 
abilities, and opportunities for self-fulfillment. : 
Assist each pupil to meet the need to develop personal decision- 
making competency. Included is the responsibility of assuring that 
the pupil’s opportunities for self-understanding and_self-fulfillment 
are not restricted by the group consideration and processes inherent 
in schools, 

Assist all members of the school staff to understand the importance of 
the individual pupil and to provide information, material, and con- 
sultive assistance aimed at supporting their efforts to understand 
pupils. 

Determine the influence of the school program on pupil educational 
and psycho-social development, and convey such information to other 
staff members. 

Inform other staff members of significant changes in the school and 
nonschool environments which have implications for instruction, the 


psycho-social well-being of pupils, and participate in related program 
development. 


. Assist parents to understand the deve 
child, his needs, and environment 
increasing their ability to contrib 

. Interpret to the community the i 


lopmental progress of their 
al opportunities, for purposes of 
ute to their child’s development. 
mportance of consideration for the 
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individual and the contribution of the school counseling program to 
that end. 
9. Promote in the community nonschool opportunities necessary for 


student development. 
10. Use and, or promote community resources designed to meet unusual 
or extreme needs of youngsters which are beyond the responsibility of 


the school.® 


School counselors, however, must exert leadership and take the initia- 


tive in identifying their proper role 


thi 


Psychologists, speech 
Special education teachers, an 
ance function. Each of these spe 

hey serve as referral sources fi 


9 


Ond 


ui 


* Shelley C. Stone and Bruce Shert 


and function. Stone and Shertzer urged 


s in the following statement: 

ty inevitably involves risks for the 
e search may evoke considerable 
miliar, comfortable ways for un- 


The quest for a meaningful identi 
individual. The process required in th 
anxiety because it entails casting off fa 
familiar, untried ways. Growth rarely, if ever, occurs without risk and 
disruption. What is demanded is a reasoned militancy. One requirement 
of this reasoned militancy is that the steps in it occur in proper sequence; 
i.e., self and situational appraisal followed by active agitation for changes 
which are reasonable in light of this dual appraisal. To strike out blindly 
against the ills in the situation without having taken the first step of 
self-appraisal may well result in failure to discharge the obligations sought. 
For, to demand concessions without the self-knowledge that one is prop- 
erly equipped by training and emotional makeup to fulfill that which he 
seeks out is to run the risk of subsequently appearing incompetent. 

The counselor cannot wait for an occupational identity to be handed to 
ht point out that this is what he has tended 


him. Par . H 

. Parenthetically, we mig i : 
to do by permitting administrators to define singlehandedly his role, If 
one judges by the ‘complaints, this definition has been unsatisfactory to 


both parties. While one would have high hopes for a role definition 
filtering down from the leadership in the counseling profession, one would 
also be naive to assume that such a definition would specify the detailed 
tole expectancies which a counselor could hope to apply meaningfully in 
his own unique setting. Attainment of ideals is frequently difficult i not 
impossible. Once attained, they are by definition no longer ideals. When- 
ever the ideal is forthcoming, each individual counselor will have to go 
through a self-appraisal to judge the degree to which he matches the 


ideal,10 


Other Specialists 
therapists, reading specialists, psychometrists, 
d other specialists are involved in the guid- 
cialists can contribute to individual pupils. 
or students whose needs go beyond the 


“Tentative Statement of Policy for Sec- 


a ssociation, 
nselor Associates urnal, October 1963, pp. 195- 


American School Cour k 

ary Sthool Counsélors,” Personnel and Guidance Jo 
i zer, “The Militant Counselor,” Personnel and 
dance Journal, December 1963, pP- 342-347. 
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skills of teachers and counselors. In turn, these specialists refer pupils who 
can be assisted by teachers and counselors. 

The very nature of individual differences among professional staff mem- 
bers necessitates the team approach to guidance. Through cooperative 
endeavor, meaningful personal integration can be offered pupils. By each 
performing his special guidance obligations, the ideal of ye aba 
guidance—realistic perception of the environment, purposeful choice anc 
decision-making, and effective confrontation of a rapidly changing socio- 
economic scene—can be attained. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Blanchard, Howard L., and Lawrence S. Flaum. Guidance: A Longitudinal 
Approach. Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing Company, 1962. ; 

This volume discusses guidance services from an educational point of view. 
Guidance is seen as a self-evaluating, probing, and learning process. panna 
lum, testing, cumulative records, and counseling are discussed in terms O 
their contributions as an experience for students. 

Miller, Carroll H. Foundations of Guidance. New York: Harper & Row, 1961. 

Miller draws together in a very readable manner the psycho-social and 
educational factors which contributed to the present state of guidance de- 
velopment. He traces the effects of these factors on the guidance movement 
and synthesizes the goals and concepts of guidance. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert. The Counselor in a Changing World. Washington, D.C.: 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1962. 

Wrenn looks “into the future of society, of education, and of the role and 
preparation of the professional counselor.” This book prompts re- evaluation 
of what counselors do and why. Wrenn presents several controversial ideas 
about guidance and takes a definite position on some of the issues. 
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The Basic Techniques 


; r : sounselor? 
Why is acceptance an essential quality for the counselor: 
What is involved in understanding? 
How do understanding and diagnosis differ? 
How may communication with students be improved? 


. ; ; schnigua? 
What characterizes observation as a guidance technique: 


Techniques Defined he 

The term “technique” will be interpreted in a fairly wide sense in 
out this book. Almost any activity engaged in by the school ae = 
could be termed a technique. The selection here has been limited to t BEN 
methods essential to the expert execution of purposeful guidance p 
ance. Generally, techniques may be thought of as the procedures sc RE 
counselors employ to attain specific results as they assist students 
understand themselves. 

Basic to being able to provide a helping rel 
dents’ potentialities into action are qu 
counselors to know students. The 
the more basic attitudes and techni 


ationship which brings a 
alities and techniques which enat 5 
purpose of this chapter is to examin 
ques, 


ACCEPTANCE 


Many forces are at work 
dividuals: the rigidity of 
the world to which adjust 
fested at work and at leis 
ing and learning, Ye 
to give freedom to s 
acceptance imply? 


today that block and limit acceptance of T 
a technological system; the sheer complexity aie 
ments must be made; the competitiveness mo 
ure; the fears that hedge in the freedom of wpe 

t it is the privilege of the counselor to Se ch 
tudents by his capacity for accepting them. What 


Acceptance Defined ids 
Acceptance of another is derived from the basic attitudes one en 
toward mankind in general and toward an individual in specific. TY 
emphasizes that acceptance involves primarily two things: 
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. . . first, a willingness to allow individuals to differ from one another in 
all sorts of ways, and second, a realization that the ongoing experience of 
each person is a complex pattern of striving, thinking, and feeling.’ 


Adolescents feel particular pressures to conform to what adults expect 
of them and to try to meet the behavioral demands of their peers. Many 
times this brings conflict with their own search for autonomy. The coun- 
selor’s very capacity for acceptance helps free an individual from self- 
conflict. Through accepting attitudes conveyed to them, students will 
believe that they are worthwhile persons no matter what their conduct 
may have been. 

Acceptance is a sincere respect for the individual as a person of worth. 
Rogers defines acceptance in this way: 


By acceptance I mean a warm regard for him as a person of uncondi- 
tional self-worth—of value no matter what his condition, his behavior, or 
his feelings. It means a respect and liking for him as a separate person, 
a willingness for him to possess his own feelings in his own way. It means 
an acceptance of a regard for his attitudes of the moment, no matter how 
negative or positive, no matter how much they may contradict other atti- 


tudes he has held in the past. This acceptance of each fluctuating aspect 
of this other person makes it for him a relationship of warmth and safety, 
and the safety of being liked and prized as a person seems a highly im- 


portant element in a helping relationship.” 


Characteristics of Acceptance 


To a great extent, acceptance is an outgrowth of the R of a 
counselor to be nonjudgmental. The counselor has 8 ae ya or jude 
mental standards against which students are set, 5 : be i palyara 
Wanting, This does not mean that the counselor agrees i a g i 
the student’s behavior. It means that he treats the stu 5 3 ab ei 
of worth and dignity. He exacts no conditions to be EA r z y = = d 

S student, Acceptance is a nurturing, lifting attitu : : i S a 
vidual to help him resolve his problems to his an ior Zp > i 
ance comes from the depths of the counselors value sys ae Se g 
OF the individual. a prizing of him, that instills a desire : š en aa? 
control, Tyler states “It is the personality as a whole, no y te a ad 
It, that the gundo accepts.” Robinson has noted that often 
° acceptance varies in the counseling relationship: 


jecti incorrect use 

intentional rejection (e.8-5 ; 
she g'in response to a client’s problem 
f thought rather than the client's, 


This continuum varies from E 
8 assurance, presenting a “silver linin 
statement, pursuing the counselor's line ©! 
*Leona E, Tyler, The Work of the Counselor, and ed. (New York: Appleton- 
entury-Crofts, 19 r as “pas 
2 s, 1961), p. 25. Jf , 1961), p. 34. 
arl R, Rogers oF Pemi a Person (Boston: Hongha mee oo 
“Leona E, Tyler The Work of the Counselor, 2nd ed. : 
Sntury-Crofts, 1961), p. 26. 
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etc.) through differing degre a tan er Jegrees of 
) g g grees of acceptance (i.e., different d g ) 
warmth and approv al inducted in response to different client ideas).* 


ieves i son as 
Acceptance means that the counselor not only believes in the po 
he is and can become, but also believes in, and accepts, his 7 ree 
Shostrom and Brammer have called attention to the — pinda 
eo ich Ane 
isi a iti i toward the individual, which 
decisions: “...a positive attitude i ” ew oe 
the client as a person of worth and dignity and which holds for him 
i i isi hoices.”® 
right to make his own decisions and c encase ss 
Siang believes that acceptance and the counselor's reflection of 
interviewee’s feelings are closely associated. She points out: 


Acceptance may be indicated by the interviewer's bodily acne one 
expression, or gestures . . . but the interviewee is MONE a is 
real feelings are accepted if the interviewer rephrases them. § eee 
It is sometimes difficult, especially in the first interview, to cany y me 
that acceptance does not mean agreement or appragai; ane pea 
becomes clear as the purpose and nature of the interv iew are . ee 
by the counselee. There is, however, real danger in seeming to 
the counselee’s erroneous ideas and negative views.® 


It is uncertain whether accepting attitudes can be developed ean 
training or whether acceptance comes from a natural warmth ar w a A 
responding to other people’s feelings. By whatever way ra age 
acquired, it is known to influence the recipient of such attitudes. Bre 
mer and Shostrom believe: 


A F aneii 
Client attitudes appear to change most effectively in the presence o 


i : he 
other attitudes, for example, positive, tolerant attitudes on the part of th 
counselor. The client experiences 


ditionally understood, liked 


opt and 
Finally, to be accepting of the counselee, the counselor must accept p 
understand himself. What he sees himself to be as a person will be 


flected in his relationships with students, Yates and Schmidt state: 


It sometimes happens that the counselor intellectually recognizes a age 
to be accepting and understanding and in his self concept must be suc E 
person. If in the perception of the client he is not, the relationship T 
become confusing to both the client and the counselor. But if the counselo 


; : : n 
is willing and able to accept what the client says as it pertains to m 
counseling relationship, he may begin to see himself as the client see 
him.8 


å 5 sön- 
acceptance as a feeling of being uncor 
, and respected. 


* Francis P. Robinson, “The Dynamics of Communica 
of Counseling Psychology, Fall 1955, p. 167. 
° Everett Shostrom and Law 
ess (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), p. 28. York: 
® Ruth Strang, Counseling Techniques in College and Secondary School (New 
Harper & Brothers, 1949), p- 129. ood 
1 Lawrence Brammer and Everett Shostrom, Therapeutic Psychology (Englew 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960), p. 155. 
8J. W. Yates and Lyle D. Schmidt, 
Guidance Quarterly, Spring 1959, p. 151. 
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tion in Counseling,” Jour 


g j roc- 
rence Brammer, The Dynamics of the Counseling P 


» i nal 
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The counselor in the counseling situation has to be a person who is not 
concerned with his own problems but with accepting and experiencing so 
far as possible the world of the pupil. Counselors need to be aware of 
whatever in them blocks their full presence in such a situation. 


UNDERSTANDING 


All individuals seek to be understood. It is through the process of under- 
standing that help can be given. Through understanding, the educational 
achievements of children will be extended, interpersonal relationships 
will be enhanced, and better mental health nurtured. 


Understanding Defined 


f Understanding is the ability to perceive another’s relationships, mean- 
ings, content, and structure. Competence in counseling is reflected only 
partly in the words the counselor uses. Equally as important is the 
Counselor's ability to understand, to see the meanings in the words used 
by the student, even though they may be disguised or hidden by the 
student. In this respect, Tyler defines understanding as “simply to grasp 
clearly and completely the meaning the client is trying to convey.” She 
further states: 


Probably no human being ever fully understands another, and certainly 
the good counselor never feels that his client's whole personality is like an 
Open book. Furthermore, it is neither necessary nor desirable that the 
counselor understand the individual better than he understands himself. 
In the productive interview, communication of thoughts and feelings is at a 
maximum; thus understanding is a sharing process. Whether the topic 
under discussion is the meaning of a set of objective-test scores, the facts 
underlying an occupational choice, or a puzzling aspect of the counselee’s 
relationship to his wife, what the person says gives the counselor a sense 
of the meaning of this bit of experience, a meaning which he then at- 
tempts to put into words which will clarify it for both of them." 


028 000 cerces. 


Understanding, then, is the ability to infer meaning and significance from 
the student's verbal and nonverbal behavior. 


Characteristics of Understanding 

The counseling concept of understanding requires more than knowl- 
edge of the detailed facts surrounding a situation. The understanding 
Counselor “feels with” or “experiences” meanings from the counselee’s 
vantage point. Among the elements of such “experiencing” identified by 
Gendlin are the following five: (1) experiencing is felt, rather than thought, 
‘nown, or verbalized; (2) experiencing occurs in the immediate present; 
(3) experiencing can be directly referred to by an individual; (4) experi- 
enum E. Tyler, The Work of the Counselor, 2nd ed. (New York: Appleton- 
y-Crofts, 1961), p. 28. 
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5 iencing is implicitly mean- 
encing guides conceptualization; and (5) experiencing is implicitly 
i ].10 ; eae 
P adesto is a result of empathy which Dymond m etne x 
“the ability to feel and describe the thoughts and feelings o a ma E 
as “the imaginative transposing of oneself into the thinking, celing, 
acting of another and so structuring the world as he dues es 

Rogers states that understanding is one of five necessary cor 

counseling or therapy: 


The fourth condition for therapy is that the therapist 5 Sram | = 
accurate, empathic understanding of the client's world ba ne n oi 
inside. To sense the client's private world as if it were Jan fe od 
without ever losing the—‘“as if” quality—this is empathy, i ee pepe 
essential to therapy. To sense the client's anger, fear, or msi usi : itin 
were your own, yet without your own anger, fear, or S aie 
bound up in it, is the condition we are endeavoring to descri aT “ge 
client’s world is this clear to the therapist, and he moves a bat puts 
freely, then he can both communicate his understanding of what is ) 


: * * aH *s experience 
known to the client and can also voice meanings in the client's expe 
of which the client is scarcely aware." 


ive the 

This points up the fact that the counselor must be able to pren 
internal frame of reference of another with accuracy. If the “as i sathy: 
dition is lost, the experience becomes identification rather ihan AE e 

The importance of understanding as a counseling dimension is P adies 
up by Fiedler’s description of the ideal relationship based upon s5 
of the therapeutic sessions: 

1. The therapist is able 
munications. 
The therapist’s comments are alwa 
patient is trying to convey, 
3. The therapist is well able to understand the patient's feelings. 
4. The therapist really tries to understand the patient's feelings. 
5. The therapist always follows the patient's line of thought." 


P ient’s com- 
to participate completely in the patient's 


: i at the 
2; ys right in line with wha 


Understanding is not 
ous. Yet everyday eve 
ing with the counselee, 
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individuals as a factor in understanding the other person. It has been 
assumed that if the counselor’s views are similar to those of the counselee, 
greater counseling progress could be made. Lesser explored such an as- 
sumption, using 11 counselors and 22 clients undergoing personal counsel- 
ing at Michigan State University. He reported: 


It was found that counselor empathic understanding as herein measured 
was unrelated to “counseling progress.” This raised some question con- 
cerning the generally accepted notion of the value of empathic under- 
standing, especially since the client group on the whole showed positive 
counseling movement. 

It was also found that similarity between client and counselor self- 
perceptions was negatively related to counseling progress. However, 
correct awareness of similarity was positively related to counseling prog- 
ress which suggests that the counselor is able to overcome the negative 
effects of similarity in the counseling process when he correctly perceives 
this similarity, Contrary to the views of Fiedler an overestimation of simi- 
larity was not related to counseling progress. Empathic understanding was 
not related to similarity, to correct awareness of similarity, or to over- 
estimation of similarity. 1" 

Lesser’s remarks illuminate the fact that the counselor has to understand ~ 
the person he is dealing with to make the relationship “real” for the stu- 
dent. His capacity for understanding makes it clear to the young person 
that counseling is a working partnership arrangement wherein the stu- 
dent can turn inward to understand himself and his feelings. 

It should be noted that personality can be understood best if it is 
viewed as moving toward a future. Understanding of one’s self comes 
from projecting the self forward. Past experiences take on meaning and 
significance from the present and what may happen in the future. What 
an individual seeks to become determines what he remembers of what 
has been. If counselors are to understand a given pupil, they must be able 
to go beyond the immediate situation, to see beyond the present time and 
accurately abstract the student's awareness of what he can become. 


DIAGNOSIS AS UNDERSTANDING 
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Definition and Origin of Diagnosis 

Websters New Collegiate Dictionary defines diagnosis as “Q) ‘De a 
act of recognizing disease from its symptoms; also, the — an ol 
(2) scientific determination; critical scrutiny or its resulting igre 
counseling, diagnosis is usually defined as a statement of the p nied 
status of adjustment of the client, causal factors, suggested Seema 
procedures, and a prediction of future adjustment. Hunt defines € ms S 
as “a process of scientific observation and classification open 2 ma 
clinician, through the recognition of observed similarities, is enab nel 
identify the behavioral picture under observation as one of a common 
or type.”16 , 

The concept of diagnosis originated in medicine. Diagnosis was Lo 
identification of an illness or disease and its differentiation from o a 
diseases. By classifying a disease, its origin, course, and common aako 
could be obtained. However, applying this concept of diagnosis to psy sen 
logical disturbances fails because (1) no single, verifiable, external oe 
accounts for psychological disturbances; (2) mental disturbances S 
from psychological, social, and environmental factors, whereas pera T 
disturbances result from chemical malfunctioning; and (3) mental © 


i ; aft eont indi- 
emotional disturbances may not follow the same course in different 
viduals, 


Diagnostic Constructs j 
> diag- 
Despite these difficulties, counselors have sought to formulate © g 


‘ ; by 
nostic constructs to guide their work. One of the early attempts was DY 
Williamson, who established the following five categories: 


Personality problems. Difficulties in adjusting in social groups, speech 
difficulties, family conflicts, and infractions of discipline. sf 
Educational problems. Unwise choice of courses of study, differentia 
scholastic achievement, insufficient general scholastic aptitude, ineffee 
tive study habits, reading disabilities, insufficient scholastic motivatlo™ 


P n ; x nts. 
overachievement, underachievement, adjustment of superior stude 


‘ P i f sonal choice 
Vocational problems. Uncertain vocational choice, no vocational choice 


discrepancy between interest and aptitudes, unwise vocational ghoti 
Financial problems. Difficulties arising from need for self-support in scho 

and college, correlated questions of stude 
Health problems. The individual's 

physical disabilities or both.17 


nt placement. 
r or 
acceptance of his state of health 


‘ es a g i „ause 
Bordin criticized Williamson’s classification of student problems bec ad- 
. s : 
it represented an attempt to describe the individual in terms of = the 
Justment to the demands of his environment, He also believed tha 
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classification failed because (1) it did not enable the counselor to under- 
stand clearly the student’s problem, (2) its categories overlapped, and 
(3) its categories did not assist the counselor in his choice of methods for 
helping the student. Bordin also believed Williamson’s classification 
emphasized the aspects of the student's social environment with which 
he was unable to cope. Rather than classifying by kind of problem, 
Bordin urged a classification by source of problem. Accordingly, he devel- 
Oped the following diagnostic classification so that a psychological de- 
Scription of the individual could be obtained. 


Dependence. Conflict in this area immobilizes the client and blocks active 
efforts to resolve the problem or reach a decision. 

Lack of information. Sheer restriction in range or appropriateness of ex- 
perience or in special opportunities to acquire necessary skills. 

Self-conflict. Conflicts between self concepts or between a self concept 
and some other stimulus function. 

Choice anxiety. The need to decide among alternative plans all of which 
upset present life. 

Lack of assurance. The decision is made, but the client wishes to play safe 
by checking with others.18 


Rogers believed that diagnosis was inimical to his theory of counseling 

€cause he saw it as evaluation and therefore as a threat which made it 
impossible to maintain the permissive, understanding atmosphere upon 
which counseling is based. Shostrom and Brammer cited the following 
Teasons as to why more and more counselors have moved to Rogers’ 
point of view: 


1. Counselors have found that, even if they do arrive at a perfect diag- 
Nosis, solutions without insight are worthless, and insight cannot be 
handed over ready-made to the client. 

Counselors have come to realize that probing just doesn’t get all the 

facts needed for a clear-cut diagnosis. Even the most skillful question- 

ing and probing, supplemented by all other available information, 
often fails to produce the data necessary for a truly valid diagnosis. 

3. Counselors have come to realize that counseling is a learning situation 
involving growth and not a teaching one. A person just cannot be 
taught self-adjustment. 

4, Counselors have found that they cannot sell a solution to someone with 
a problem. The client must sell himself. More than that, he must digest, 
internalize, that solution if it is going to be meaningful to him; this he 
must do himself. 

: Finally, counselors believe this approach to be completely in harmony 
with the best in democratic philosophy.'® 


wo 


Tyler cites three additional objections to diagnosis as a central concept 


c * Edward S. Bordin, Psychological Counseling (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Tofts, 1955), pp. 133-134. 

P ? Everett L, Shostrom and Lawrence M. Brammer, The Dynamics of the Counsel- 
"8 Process (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), pp. 21-22. 
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in counseling. One objection is that the textbook outline is m percent 
cut and uncomplicated than the procedure itself. A secon e ma aa 
that more and more evidence has accumulated to show that cl siren ‘ee 
dictions are not accurate enough to warrant using them for impor ende 
decisions. Third, the adoption of a third person or objactive atin des” 
needed for diagnosis runs contrary to the kind of feeling a 

ed in counseling.”° ; , 
ee and more a are defining their diagnostic ieor 
understanding processes by which intellectual descriptions can be ne 
to the student’s behavior. McKinney calls these functions, tentative Het 
nosis, and defines them as being “a series of tentative  geregemnies > ae 
the client’s stability, potentialities for growth, ability to take trein F ae 
and his cardinal and central personality.”2! Essentially what is soug ae 
impressions which guide the counselor’s approach. Diagnosis . poe 
standing is seen as an ongoing process proceeding through in gent) 
testing, observation, and the like, to gain as complete a picture, or 
of the student as possible. 


Cues to Understanding 


The counselor's picture of the individual would include obtaining T. 
formation as to the student’s statement of the problem. This can be ribe 
with a simple request such as, “Tell me about your difficulty or Des the 
what it is that concerns you.” In listening to the student's description, ui 
counselor should note any projections, rationalizations, anxiety, oF 8 
reactions. soate bY 

Insight may be obtained into the student’s ability to communica eit 
asking him to discuss himself as objectively as possible. This can be >” of 
by stating “Tell me about yourself,” “What sort of person are you! 
“How do other people describe you?” PE 

Another area adding to understanding the student is that of inte u do 
Such questions as “What are the things you like to do?” “What do "H ows; 
after school?” “What sports, studies, projects, movies, television $ 
etc., do you like?” will help to get at this area. rs as- 

The counselor will want to obtain information as to the student ore 
pirations, particularly in the educational and vocational area. In 4 dent 
general sense, he is interested in the anticipatory attitude of the eee, 
What does the future hold for him as he sees it? Does he expect aa) il 
Does he feel that fate has it in for him? Does he believe that things ngs? 
work out constructively? What are his primary motivations and striv! re- 
What are his goals? Is he well motivated or do nihilistic attitudes P 
dominate? What means a great deal to him? ation 

Another significant area about which the counselor needs inform 
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is that of the barriers and frustrations that the student experiences or is 
likely to experience in the future. Equally as important is the amount of 
insight the student has concerning his needs and frustrations. Information 
of this nature may be obtained by asking such questions as “Is there 
anything that might keep you from gaining your goal?” “What obstacles 
stand in your way?” “What things have to be overcome to achieve what 
you want to achieve?” From such questions the counselor gains insight 
into the student's reality orientation. 

In summary, the process of understanding and dealing with students’ 
problems demands a wide range of skills. Each student is different and 
judgments have to be made for each as to (1) what the counselor can 
do to help him, (2) what the student needs most that the counselor can 
provide, and (3) whether or not consultation with others is needed. 


COMMUNICATION 


Communication skills are essential in guidance. Both the counselor and 
counselee must be able to communicate with each other if counseling is 
to be effective, The counselor, for example, must not only feel accepting 
of individuals but must convey this attitude to them through his verbal 
and nonverbal behavior. The counselor's habitual and natural behavior 
should be indicative of a courteous, thoughtful, and vital interest in the 
student, 

Tyler emphasizes the interrelationship of acceptance, understanding, 
and communication: 


The three aspects, understanding, acceptance, and communication, are 
so inextricably bound up together in the counseling process that it is only 
for the purpose of talking about them that we can single out one at a time. 
They cannot be separately practiced or learned, and it is inconceivable 


that a competent counselor could be rated high on one and low on the 
others,22 


Rogers points out that communication on the part of the therapist or 
Counselor is a necessity. 


A fifth condition for significant learning in therapy is that the client 
should experience or perceive something of the therapist's . . . acceptance 
and empathy. It is not enough that these conditions exist in the therapist. 


l ey must, to some degree, have been successfully communicated to the 
client,23 


Therefore communication is basic to acceptance and understanding. 

e process of communication, the types of communication, barriers to 
communication, and characteristics of good communication will be con- 
sidered in this section. 


c = Leona E. Tyler, The Work of the Counselor, 2nd ed. (New York: Appleton- 
a Go Crofts, 1961), p. 23. 
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Communication Defined 


Before considering the various aspects of communication, it is ad 
sary to define what is meant by communication. A general definition from 
communication theory has been given by Carroll: 


Communication refers to a social relationship set up between indi- 
viduals, in which messages from one member of the relationship may 
enable another member to reduce his “uncertainty” in the sense of reduc- 
ing the number of alternative interpretations open to him.” 


In counseling we are dealing with feelings, attitudes, perceptions, and 
emotions. Therefore the object of communication is to arrive at a a 
understanding. Its purpose is to share an idea, thought, feeling, attitude, 
or emotion. Actual communication will not take place until a state of being 
in one person is sensed by another person. 


Process of Communication 


In its simplest form communication involves (1) a thought or feeling 
to be communicated, (2) its verbal or nonverbal expression by the sender, 
and (3) its understanding and evaluation by the receiver. , 

Eiserer explains the process of communication in three stages: coding, 
sending-receiving, and decoding messages. 


The first link in the communication chain is forged through the codifi- 
cation: the presentation in symbolic form of some state of being within 
the sender. It may be the formulation into language symbols of a par 
ception, concept, feeling, impulse, emotion, attitude, or the representation 
of like states in nonverbal form such as an act, posture, gesture, appear 
ance. 

When these codifications are expressed in some form they are called 
messages and in interpersonal situations are sent toward a receiver. The 
sending of messages constitutes the next link in the chain. The receiver 
decodes and evaluates the message. When the same state of affairs exist- 


ing in the sender is apprehended by the receiver, the last link is forged 
and a communication event has occurred.?5 


Eiserer emphasizes that a communication event is consummated when 
reception is clear, decoding is accurate, and evaluation of the messag? 
leads to commonness of understanding. 

Ina counseling interview the counselor and the counselee are cor- 
tinuously involved in communication effo 
messages alternately, reciprocally, 
are sent and received simultaneou 
a counselor is receiving a messag 


rts. They may send and ot 
or simultaneously. Most often ang 
sly. For example, at the same time A 4 
e (verbal) from the counselee he is 4/5 
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(usually nonverbally) sending a message to the counselee which reveals 
his interest, boredom and/or understanding. Similarly, as the counselor 
is in the act of sending messages in verbal symbols, he also receives visual 
messages from the counselee which give an indication as to whether his 
hope for understanding was well founded. Because of his training and 
experience, the counselor is expected to be better at coding, sending- 
receiving, and decoding than the student, but each situation and each 
counselee he comes into contact with pose a challenge to him. 


Types of Communication 


In discussing the process of communication two distinct types of com- 
munication were mentioned—verbal and nonverbal. Verbal communica- 
tion is the “, . , rational use of rhetoric, grammar, and the logic of spoken 
language.”2* It is an auditory media. However this type of communication 

as its limitations. 


Language has inherent limitations as a symbol system for coding and 
sending messages. It has discursive properties which limit its capabilities 
to symbolize the richness, variety, and complexity of experience. . . . Not 
all states of being can be rendered into language symbols. Some feelings, 
attitudes, and actions may be much more effectively communicated non- 
verbally,27 


Nonverbal communication involves both auditory and visual media. 

e tone of voice, verbal pace, pauses, hesitations, stammering, stuttering, 
stumbling, as well as ejaculations or other vocal expressions of emotion 
are means of communication. Visual nonverbal communications encom- 
Pass a broad field of expressive movements. Facial expressions, ges- 
tures, and part or whole body movements, including posture, may convey 
meaning. The literature on counseling is far more extensive in the verbal 
Coding-decoding operations (interaction) than it is in other dimensions of 

© communicative process. Hahn and McLean point out that 


* + + Most criticism of counselors in training is focused upon their talking 
too much or too little and on what they say and how they say it. This 
Criticism, while important, ignores all the highly significant elements of 
Nonverbal clues on the part of both counselor and client, clues which are 


as basic to communication as are words.** 


Nonverbal communication also has its limitations. Patterson has stated: 


The counselor may respond to feelings which are not verbally ex- 
Pressed, Nevertheless, caution must be exercised in using these means of 
understanding. While expressive movements and gestures are all mean- 


ingful, we have no dictionary of their meanings. . . . The experiments on 
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the interpretation of emotional responses indicate that emotional expres- 
sions cannot be accurately identified without knowledge of the stimulus 
or stimulus situation.*% 


Both verbal and nonverbal communications must be considered by the 
competent counselor since both are inherent in a counseling situation. 
While verbal and nonverbal messages are constantly being concurrently 
sent, it is to convey one message. That message relates to the context of 
the person and the situation. 


Barriers to Communication 


Rogers observes that a barrier to the communication process exists M 
our need to protect ourselves. He noted that the 


. tendency to react to any emotionally meaningful statement by 
forming an evaluation of it from our own point of view . . . is the major 
barrier to interpersonal communication. . . . Although the tendency © 
make evaluation is common in almost all interchange of language, it is 
very much heightened in those situations where feelings and emotions 
are deeply involved. So the stronger our feelings the more likely it is that 
there will be no mutual element in the communication.?° 


Eiserer points out that barriers to communication may be of an interpet 
sonal character: 


The client may lack capacity or skill in formulating his problem in lan- 
guage symbols. He may feel too self-conscious or fearful of putting it into 
words. He may not know what ails him: anxiety or lack of self perception 
may inhibit or limit formulation. Lacking a sense of the purpose of the 
interview he may not know what to select for formulation.?1 


This type of interpersonal barrier is not always initiated by the counselee. 
The counselor may have some special problem of his own. He may code 
something that is never sent because of his belief about its relevance O" 
appropriateness to the interview., 


imitati ra ; ] 
Limitations to good communications may also be of an interperson@ 
nature: 


Every communication effort of a deliberate sort is motivated by an 
expectation of being perfectly understood by the receiver. Thus the sender 
has more codings than he ever sends, The selection of messages to be 
sent is generally guided by the sender’s anticipation of a rewarding 1°- 
ception. Thus no one tells all, especially in early phases of the interview: 

The client may view some of his messages as too ridiculous, inane, OF 
unsocial, for the ears of another person. Or the message may be seen as 
irrelevant to his concept of the purpose of the interview. He may have 
°° C, H. Patterson, Counseling and Psi 
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many reservations about the reception which his ideas may encounter. 
The hoped-for esteem of the other person may be endangered by un- 
toward utterances. Hence a guarded approach is evident on initial contact 
as both persons seek the conditions for adequate communication.#? 


Establishing Good Communication 


Good communication is essential for effective counseling. It does not just 
happen. Communication has to be created and tended carefully by the 
individuals involved. To do so, one must accept one’s self and others. The 
counselor must believe in the dignity and worth of humankind every- 
where, have faith in life, be willing to listen to others, and strive to under- 
stand others. 

; Communication is enhanced by “active listening.” As Strang points out, 
listening is not a passive process, but one which involves “continuous 
effort to interpret the counselee’s words and his nonverbal communica- 
tion,”33 Listening is more than the absence of talking. It is the capacity to 
give wholehearted attention to the other person’s communicative efforts, 

The counselor needs to develop skill in decoding both the verbal and 
nonverbal messages which the counselee sends. Communication does not 
take place unless the message is decoded accurately. In order to decode 
messages accurately, “feedback” of various types is employed by the 
counselor, For example, the student remarks, “I’m not sure about college.” 
The counselor has a range of leads, any one of which may be used to check 

3 understanding of the communication depending upon how the student 


stated the above remark: 


You’ve wondered about college. (REFLECTION OF MANIFEST CONTENT) 
oing to college raises a number of questions. (SUMMARIZATION) 
ou don’t have the money to go? (INTERPRETATION) 
You feel unsure about going to college? (REFLECTION OF FEELING) 
hat you're saying is... (CLARIFICATION) 
n essence, you've said . . . (REFLECTION OF CORE) 
You'll be ali right. (ENCOURAGEMENT) 


Such leads give the student a chance to confirm or reject the counselor's 
decoding of the counselee’s message. If this were not done, misunderstand- 
Ms pile up which can lead to interview failure. 

Ounselors use many different methods for developing warm and under- 
Standing relationships. They communicate understanding not only by 
what they say but by the softness of their voice, the tentativeness of their 
©xpressions, their willingness to reflect the core meaning of their coun- 
RelSeS* Gommients, Competent counselors avoid pointed questions but are 


Skillful in identifying and conveying the fine shades of feeling behind the 


© Ibid., p, 79, 
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counselee’s words. A cardinal principle in counseling is that a problem 
viewed as serious by the counselee is so treated by the counselor. If the 
student states that he is worried about the rash of pimples on his face, the 
counselor does not dismiss this by stating: “They'll go away in a year or 
so.” Treating a communication uttered in all seriousness by the student as 
trivial or unimportant will not only strain the relationship but conveys a 
point of view in opposition to what is needed for establishing and main- 
taining an accepting relationship. 

Although the counselor inevitably draws upon his own experience, he 
does not regale the counselee with tales from his past to let the counselee 
know that he understands the problem. Nor does the counselor present 
his own solution as a model for the counselee. Rolla May cautions against 
recounting personal experiences as suggestions for the counselee. 


There is no place in counseling for the reminiscences of the counselor. 
All of this comes out of egocentricity, and empathy is precisely the op- 
posite of egocentricity. The previous experiences of the counselor do not 
come into the counseling situation as such, Understanding the counselee 
according to his own unique pattern is the goal; and if the counselor says 
or thinks, “I had that problem myself and I met it in such and such a 
way,” he will be projecting himself into the situation in a way which may 
be very vicious. The counselor's previous experience will aid him im- 
measurably in understanding the counselee—in this regard previous €x- 
perience is indispensable; but such experience will contribute indirectly." 


Eiserer summarizes some of the more important characteristics neces- 
sary for good communication. He believes that there must be a relatively 
high degree of openness of mind and disposition to enter the frame y 
reference of the counselee; the counselor has to have the ability to suspen 
judgment; and he must have compassion for the struggles of individuals 


as well as a respect for the potential strength of a personality in the 
process of becoming.*® 


OBSERVATION 


Observation as used here refers to the examination of behavioral phe 
nomena and experiences as part of the process of understanding students: 
Everything an individual does or says throws light on the kind of perso” 
he is. The more counselors are involved in a given situation, the more 
clearly they can observe the reality of the situation for the person ob- 
served. For too long, guidance workers have proceeded on the basis that 
there was an inverse relationship between involvement and their capacity 
to observe without bias. The argument here is not that disruptive forces 
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do not interfere with one’s perceptions. It is self-evident that observers 
have to be aware of and clarify their own emotional involvement in a 
situation; otherwise, full awareness of the realities of the situation will not 
be attained. 


Objectivity Needed 


Systematic observation demands objectivity. The counselor has to be 
constantly alert to the possibility that his observations may be biased by 
predetermined ideas concerning what he expects in a given situation. 
Often the most subtle source of bias is the personal frame of reference of 
the participant observer. Sometimes our personal beliefs seem so logical 
and we become so enamored of them that we are unable to entertain any 
contrary notions. 

Since guidance involves working with the behavior of students, it be- 
comes imperative to learn how to appraise student behavior in unemo- 
tional terms. Objective observation should provide insight into a student's 
reaction to situations, not the observer's reactions to the student. The 
Counselor must strive for an unbiased approach to observe behavior as it 
manifests itself and only as it manifests itself. While in the process of 
observing, the counselor tries to exclude from his mind any judgment 
about the behavior so as to achieve clarity in what he has seen. 


Values of Observation 


There are at least four advantages to using observation as a method for 
knowing students. First, it is through observation that guidance workers 
collect information to supplement that obtained by other methods. Second, 
through observation, information may be obtained which cannot be 
gathered by other techniques. For example, through observation the coun- 
selor may obtain data about the student’s reaction to success or failure. 

ird, observation samples actual behavior of students. Other techniques 
may involve asking students how they would react to a situation, but ob- 
Servation gives a picture of the student’s real-life actions. Finally, observa- 
tion Promotes the professional development of individuals doing the 
Observation, Their ability to understand students improves. 


What to Observe 

_Guidance workers have to develop skill in observing behavior. Everyone 
Picks up some facts by watching others, but skilled observers collect more 
Significant and more insightful facts. Two types of information should be 
obtained in an observation: (1) the psychological facts which describe the 
Person, and (2) the social facts which describe the environment or situation 
€cting the person observed. To obtain one and neglect the other is un- 
Tealistic and obscures important elements in understanding the individual. 
Psychological data that can be observed include interests, attitudes, per- 
Sonality traits, functioning intelligence, and proficiency in using skills, 
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Social data that can be observed include probable cultural level of m 
student, the personal resources, and other factors which pa 
dynamic constellation of forces playing within and upon the stu len — 
The object of observation is to discover a pattern of behavior. “a 
observation has been systematic, experiences emerge that can bate ne 
to a dynamic individual pattern from which professional judgments car = 
made. Each individual is different in his perceptual apparatus and cape J 
ity. Every student’s experience with his world and his people bimg: cide 
organize his world in a different way. His developing perceptual w ei 
deserves our knowledge and respect. Each child studied by a nr 
guidance worker is a living laboratory. His behavior may seem con ee 
disturbing, and unpleasant. Positive factors may too often be orar rod 
Analysis of behavior observed should be based upon general princip a ' 
child and/or adolescent behavior. Interpretation may be made meaning u 
by recognition of the stages of individual development and functioning: 


Self-Observation 


Not only must the counselor be observant of the individual under ne 
but he must also be aware of himself. He must be alert to his own th 
emotions, reminiscences of previous similar experiences, and the like. 


j : : h 
he observes someone, the counselor automatically checks himself with suc: 
questions as these: 


What feelings has this situation evoked in me? 

Have I inferred behavior to the student that is my own? 

Do my biases make this situation different from what it is? I 

Did that seem unusual or different or unnatural because of the way 
believe? 


Am I concentrating upon this student and the context in which he is? 


Recording Observations 

The paramount task in the work of guidance personnel is perpetually = 
observe and record descriptions of the student in action. Needed fac 
about his life situation should be recorded year after year. Recording o 
the observation has value in that it forces the observer to concentrate up” 
what he observed. a 

The counseling and teaching staff will find it useful to cooperative y 
design a form upon which to record their observations of pupils. They may 
decide that a simple 3 x 5 card will be used on which is written such items 
as: Observer, Student, Description of Behavior, Date. Others may fin 


3 jon 
that a more formal recording form is needed. Figure 2-1 is an illustratiO’ 
of such a form. 


Analyzing Observations 


. . E d 
The significance of a pattern of behavior is most correctly determin 
by analysis of both a cross-sectional and a longitudinal view of the t© 
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child. Cross-sectional aspects would include present information about the 
child, whereas longitudinal data would be information secured over a 


FIGURE 2-1 
Observation Report 


Oaktown High School Guidance Department 


Student Observed: Grades ii 
Description of Behavior: 


Place Observed: 


Interpretative Remarks: 


Suggestions or Recommendations: 


Period of time. Some questions which may help to conceptualize observa- 
tional information until a pattern takes shape and reveals the manner in 


which a child may be reached include: 


How does the individual use his body? What is his energy output? Is he 
hyperactive? Inactive? 
What is the nature of his feelings of adequacy? 
How does the individual view himself? 
How does his concept of self influence his perceptions of situations, 
people, and experiences? 
Ow does he feel about his relationships to peers, parents, teachers? 
hat are his immediate and long-term goals and expectations? 
What is the nature of his sense of self-security? 
What adjustment patterns does he use? 
hat roles does he occupy with peer groups? 
hat special social pressures does he feel? 
Under what conditions does the individual become distressed? 
Ow does he show frustration? 


It is known that a child may not always respond consistently to the 
Same or similar situations. It is important that he be observed in as man 
Settings as possible. In addition, information such as that derived from 

Irth, general health, behavior and family histories, and opportunities for 


earni ; : papa 
aming experiences will be used in guidance. 
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Patterson, C. H. Counseling and Psychotherapy: Theory and Practice. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1959, pp. 162-189. , ; £ 

In these pages Patterson deals with implementing a counseling point o 
view. He analyzes such techniques as rapport, listening, understanding, 
acceptance, and communication. i 

Tyler, Leona E. The Work of the Counselor, 2nd ed. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1961, pp. 22-39. 

Tyler deals with the essential qualities of counseling interviews such r 
acceptance, understanding, and communication. The causes of silent interva ; 
are discussed. The research is summarized on counselor style, topics O 
discussion, and counseling outcomes. 

McKinney, Fred. Counseling for Personal Adjustment. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1958, pp. 118-170. 
McKinney discusses the counselor’s search for total personality, the nature 


of stability, and adjustment. Diagnosis, referral, and consultation are dealt 
with. 
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Developmental Counseling 


What is the developmental concept of guidance in relation to counseling? 
What are the goals of developmental counseling? 
What are the basic elements of developmental counseling? 


What are the techniques of developmental counseling? 
Who is the counselor in developmental counseling? 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL CONCEPT 


Ausubel raises a specific question of concern to those searching for an 
aPproach to counseling normal children and youth in the school situation: 
alt, We primarily concerned with helping children realize their individu- 
PNA to the fullest extent or with helping them conform to the expectation 
he ety and of their peers?”! As will be noted throughout this chapter, 
Pe authors believe that developmental guidance, and in particular devel- 
rag counseling, is primarily concerned with enhancing individuality 

hin a framework of the larger social dimensions of behavior. 

Miller points out that 


++. the developmental view of guidance is congenial to self-realization as 
4 goal of guidance and carries no assumption such as seems implicit in the 
mental health adjustment concept, that one must accept and conform to 
the realities of a rather statically conceived society.” 


The developmental concept holds that learning can be more effective if 


tl a is à ; ees 
aso ie focuses first on knowledge of himself—his assets, limitations, 
Pirations, and responsibilities. The typical well-adjusting pupil can use 
is knowledge to serve him as he matures and faces decisions. Barry and 


olf described the point of view in their book: 


n undamentally, a developmental approach to guidance-personnel work 


hild Guidance: Plasticity, Direction, 


1 
Davi s 
avid P. Ausubel, “Developmental Issues in Ch 
tion of Women Deans and Coun- 


and 

selo, n formity,” Journal of the National Associa 
pak: April 1959, p. 106. ) 
10 arroll H, Miller, Foundations of Guidance (New York: Harper & Row, 1961), 
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is predicated upon the belief that all individuals are capable of popoe 
sively developing self-understanding, self-appraisal, and self-direction. ue 
individual is seen from a psychological point of view that stresses his own 
inner processes.* 


The distinguishing factor of developmental counseling in ie si 
setting is that it focuses primarily on the many pupils who show il 
well-being in the classroom. These pupils may include below-average a 
demic learners, average learners, or bright achievers. Although those in 

“serious personal problems are not ignored, the emphasis in wep err : ‘ 
counseling is upon raising “normal” students to higher levels of per o 
ance through examination of their potentials and presentation of Oppo 
tunities for development. It is a future-oriented, ongoing process in Te 
the student engages periodically from the time he enters school unti aa 
leaves it. Apparent satisfactory or good progress may be but sugges a 
that excellent progress is possible through the developmental approach 

counseling. EN. 

Developmental counseling contrasts with and is replacing crisis CO a 
seling, the type formerly found in most schools. In 1962, Mathewson ; ; 
flected the dissatisfaction with crisis counseling and suggested the need fo 
developmental emphasis in counseling when he stated: 


Many treatments of the counseling process in the literature betray 
fact that the covert perception of counseling is that of a semi-detached, 
professional service to pupils who have problems. . . . This erat 
(problem-oriented) does not meet the needs of the majority of schoo 
pupils who require cumulative help, through suitable learning processes, 
in forming their self-definitions, behavioral attitudes, and educational- 
vocational outlooks over a period of time. Recent demands that call upon 
guidance to consider the social consequences of guidance and counseling, 
as well as individual satisfactions, cannot be fulfilled through a service 
process limited to a minority of the school population. 


GOALS OF DEVELOPMENTAL COUNSELING 


Wrenn states that the goals of counseling include the client's realist 
acceptance of attitudes, capacities, motivation, and achievement of aw 
mony in his environment, with their attendant implications for differenc? 
in the community, employment, and marriage.” t 

The fundamental goal of developmental counseling is the enhancemen” 
of an already adequately functioning person to new heights of achieve 


wW 
3 Ruth Barry and Beverly Wolf, Modern Issues in Guidance-Personnel Work (Ne 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957), P- 50. er 
* Robert H. Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, 3rd ed. (New York: Harp 
& Row, 1962), p. 320. 


R : d 
5C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Status and Role of the School Counselor,” P ersonnel 4” 
Guidance Journal, November 1957, pp. 175-183. 
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cele goal may be realized when the counselor accepts his responsi- 
fie oe ; (1) ù assist each individual to understand and accept his potentials 
OT (2) to assist the counselor to appraise periodically his develop- 
oes ees and (3) to work with the counselee in planning his next 
art iving, be it the intermediate grades, junior high school, senior 
gh school, or post-high school living. 

tin has emphasized that development is a process of differentiation, 
= pr ion, emerging abstraction, and emerging precision." Developmen- 
Gite attempts to facilitate these processes in the individual. 
doe e S becomes the synthesizing force which brings an individual 
Pea Sper amevel living. Thus, the function of counseling becomes 
ca : experience for all boys and girls, especially the vast group who 

e missed if counseling were only therapeutic or remedial in nature. 


BASIC ELEMENTS 


act are some elements basic to all forms of the helping relationship. 
conisek the idea of humanity permeates any of the various schools of 
gt ng and psychotherapy. A concern for reintegrating or furthering 
tae T of the counselee is universal. The purpose of assisting the 
ality h ee to become independent is accepted. The concern for individu- 
iiit each counselee is reflected in the fundamental nature of counseling 
R One-to-one relationship. 
Oeber has suggested four fund 


Selin : 
CO; & approaches. Within each of these are questions 
nsideration, 


amental conditions common to all coun- 
for the counselor’s 


as to have some readiness for coun- 
e counselor. This implies a careful 
motivational factor approached? 
A climate is needed for counsel- 
t he is totally accepted and re- 
Jor make efforts to create 


seling Peers factors: A student h 
look at si initiated by him or th 
: The « factor in referrals. How is the 
ing if a iri E relationship. 
Spected udent is to be made aware tha 
dis ty as a person. To what extent can a counse 
Pe of climate? 


3. ? 
The counselors decision-making responsibilities. The counselor en- 
xplore the consequences of 


6 
J ' 
baga L. Mursell, Developmental Teaching (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949), pp. 
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privacy of students and accept it when practiced by a school counselor in 
his professional duties?" 


As employed-by the school counselor, the developmental approach may 
be characterized by nine elements, each of which is described briefly. 


The Counselees 


Developmental counseling is concerned with those who are functioning 


adequately, as well as with those who have problems that interfere with 
classroom learning. 


Counselor Initiative 
The school counselor should use his initiative in arranging counseling 
interviews with those normal, basically nondisturbed, students, the major” 
ity of the school population. He must use his initiative in leading pupils to 
recognize that counseling is not only for the dissonant individual but that 
it can assist all students toward greater self-understanding. 


Focus on Strengths , 
The focus in developmental counseling is on the strengths of the w 
vidual—educational, vocational, and social-personal. In a culture whic 
emphasizes concern for wrongdoing, and violation of mores, the counselor 
must pinpoint a pupil’s strengths and potentials. This does not mean tha 
the counselor minimizes, overlooks, or excuses the frailties of the human 
being. Developmental counseling does not avoid a consideration of gon 
cerns. However, for the typical school pupil, the resolution of what could 
become major problems may be more satisfactorily handled through ê 
consideration of strengths and their implementation into action. 


Purposeful Stimulation site 
Developmental counseling purposefully interjects stimuli in the pupil“ 
stream of behavior to cause him to think of his development. The counselo 
does not force the pupil. However, neither should he permit the pup! 
grope for direction. The frequent references to the unsatisfactory level A 
aspiration of youth today may be attributed in larger measure to the A 
luctance of counselors to do nothing lest they be called authoritarian ae 
sons. Nondirectivism, listening, catharsis, rapport-building, reassurane 
and permissiveness may be misinterpreted by the nonpathological pupil @* 


resounding approval for a mode of behavior far below what might mee 
ably be expected of him. 


Exploration for Action d 

; erne! 

Counselor and counselee in developmental counseling are concern 
with examining possibilities for using one’s potential. The develop” 


* Edward C. Roeber, 


“ $ s ru~ 
Counseling—Which Approach,” Theory Into Practice, Fe 
ary 1963, pp- 8-9. 
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pupil, using more and more of his potential, increases the possibilities for 
action. This necessitates further counseling. The more potential a pupil 
has, the greater are the possibilities for action. 


Analysis 

Developmental counseling is further concerned with the analysis of 
one’s choices or possible choices. The school counselor should know the 
implications of educational-vocational choices with their attendant social- 
personal overtones and commitments. He should alert the pupil to the 
meaning of his commitment to a choice—for example, to become a space 
engineer requires more mathematics, the precise nature of which may or 
may not be predictable. This careful examination of the meaning of one’s 
commitment is necessary. 


Implementation 
Learning about opportunities to implement choices with a consideration 
of deterrents is an important activity in developmental counseling. Realis- 
tically, one must face those hindrances, barriers, or factors that make it 
difficult to implement one’s choices. Therefore, the counselor should assist 
the pupil to examine opportunities for development with their attendant 
restrictions, The counselor must be careful not to let his personal biases 
Override his knowledge of possibilities. Further, the counselor must be 
alert to changing cultural forces which may sweep away opportunities that 

are present today but may not exist tomorrow. 


Reinforcement ~ 
Reinforcement is the sine qua non factor in developmental counseling. 
Just as the physical being needs recharging, refurbishing, so the total self 
needs periodic re-energizing and re-examining of developmental progress. 
zie growing, changing pupil needs a continuing analysis and synthesis of 
e factors making for his developing self through the catalytic process of 
Counseling with the catalytic agent, the school counselor. 


Integration 
An integration of these elements is important as the counselor works 
with students who are in the process of becoming fully functioning adults. 


TECHNIQUES OF DEVELOPMENTAL COUNSELING 


= ie school counselor is in an educational setting and has a role in the 
He learning situation for the pupil. The techniques of developmental 
°unseling hinge on the counselor-pupil relationship. At the junior-senior 
igh school level, the counselor must remember that to students he is a 
aael for living. This is far more crucial for the school counselor than it 
ie the therapist in the relationship that exists in other forms of helping 
.“0nships. The pupil is learning, directly and indirectly, avenues for 
is developmental progress. How the counselor lives in the school setting 
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i si urses 
can be a subtle way of pointing out to the pupil some _— es sate 
for his own direction. Thus, as Williamson suggests, the counse 

elf a technique.’ _ =. 
: Eleven a that the school counselor may use w = eont 
tual framework of developmental counseling will be explored and ¢ 
‘sketch of each will be presented. 


Appraising 
x nds 
Self-understanding leading to more satisfactory development SPT 
upon realistic self-appraisal. In assisting the student appe 
realistically, the counselor finds a number of tools at his disposal: 


A 7 

1. The give-and-take of the counseling interview itself may bë ne 
the counselor to ascertain such things as the extent to which the os “a 
sees himself clearly, the use he is making of materials at bene pee a 
progress toward acceptable goals; and it may be used by — nder 
try out new ideas, to verbalize changing concepts, and to clarity 
standings. al 

2. Questioiing can be an important tool in appraisal, but, ae 
states, each question needs to be examined in terms of its contrib et 
both counselee and counselor. Broedel offers seven questions the couns 
might ask himself to evaluate his questioning: 


i j ai sonstruc- 
l. Did the question make it easier for the client to maintain a co 


tive focus on an area of importance to him? , t new 
Did the question assist the client to see relationships of importan 
areas to topics he had already explored? ipime 
- Did the question provide the counselor with a means by which to ri 
a tentative interpretation less threatening, giving the client more Opp! 
. tunity to reject it? Id indi- 
. Did the question provide a means by which the counselor cou 
cate to the client that he was understood? h the 
5. Was it really important that the specific information sought throug; 
question be obtained at that time? 


: , + immedi- 
- Was the client apt to perceive the question as pertinent to his imm 

ate feelings and concerns? icate 
- Did the way in which the question was asked serve to commun 


z on- 
that the counselor’s purpose was to assist the client in assuming resp 
sibility for himself?9 


2. 


._ the 
: in 
3. Test information has long been recognized as an essential ware is 
appraisal process, Interpreted and used properly, information V 


əf- 
: unde 
drawn from appropriately administered tests assists counselees to 

stand themselves better, 


isin 
4. Diagnosis can be used to facilitate the appraisal process by focu 


d Guidan®? 
8 See E. G. Williamson, “The Counselor as Technique,” Personnel an 
Journal, October 1962, pp. 108-111. 

° John W. Broedel, 


l Counsel” 
October 1962, p- 15. 


“The Use of Questioning in Counseling,” The Schoo 
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on a ce a i 

‘es: a kd pa action. It is not to be used here to label an 
sage ae a r treatment as might be the in worki ji i 
individual in es g case in working with a disturbed 


Cuid , Information-Giving 

iat ance information-giving involves the strategic interjecting of infor- 
lon at a time when th l ds i i i 

need for the ¢ € counse ee needs it. Robinson emphasizes the 

usable in the pian to give pertinent, accurate, and usable information, 

seling acumen a hat it fits the particular need at that point in the coun- 

“counselors sho ld je not overwhelm the counselee. Robinson notes that 

as to the total uid cann to state precisely what relation a particular factor 

weve so joc being discussed.’ 10 

em as net ras counseling, giving information does not solve a prob- 

Suggest possibi ormation is given to widen horizons, deepen insights, and 

to enhance er uses for maximum development. Information is given 

ignorance positive direction by avoiding the pitfalls resulting from 
o; 

[staying tree the student asks: “What's the good of staying around here 

Tather than e 1]? and the counselor, electing to provide information 

young iaonts reflective lead, rejoins: “Bill, some two and one-half million 

ers are re, pi enter the labor force each year, but more and more employ- 

e allen tiring high-school diplomas for more and more jobs. What are 
atives for you in the years ahead without a diploma?” 


The View ; Encouraging 
e dire ature on counseling seems to fr 
ctive, usurping authority for one 


Counsel; 

seling is < f 

then the = is so vitally dependent on the cou 
unselor’s wise use of encouragement becomes a significant factor 


m the 

one’s oe life space. The encouragement may be the fuel for using 

Strength li ully understood appraisals and information. The need for ego 

others, TI €s not only in the inner self but also in the regard of significant 

develo he school counselor is a significant influence in the pupil's life 
Pment. For the growing, shaping, searching youth, encouragement 


isa 
Need, 
ed i i 
i counseling technique. 


own on encouraging for fear 
"5 self and is judgmental. If 
nselor-counselee relationship, 


“Pye thought of joining the debate 


s 

se ss what they do would help me become a lawyer, but facing all 

Encoura ple and having to talk leaves me stoned.” The counselor, using 
Sement as a technique, could respond: 


“p 
same warn’ you'll find that each member of 
Cause the you do. As a matter of fact, many 
Sure you y did feel that way and wanted to wor 
wp would have a lot of company but that you wou 
tanei 
Harper an, P. Robinson, Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling (New York: 
Tothers, 1950), p. 186. 


the debate team feels the 
of them joined debate be- 
k on the problem. Im 
Id also get a lot 
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of help from the members. Joining debate would be helpful to you now 
and later.” 


Planning 


Planning or ordering is a basic law of nature. The physical ce oe 
of a boy or girl follows a known pattern. There may be variations bat ae 
are within given dimensions. Thus it is possible to plan in terms 1o a 
various stages of one’s own socio-psychological development. This ste 
not mean conformity or rigidity or unchanging direction. It does oe 
that more satistying development may be realized if one examines w a ; 
he has been, where he is, and where he may be going. Planning invo aa 
immediate steps, short-term goals, and long-term objectives. Hanning 
based on appraising, information-giving, and encouraging. Throughout, 
flexibility is necessary, 

Pamalo of pieni techniques are given in greater detail in en 3 
ter 5. But to illustrate the meaning of planning as a technique, magme 
eighth-grade girl in the counseling office for the purpose of planning 
next four years at school, 


Srupent 1 I don’t really know what I want to take next year. h 

Counsetor 1 I see. What do you think you would like to do after hig 
school? 

Stupent 2 I’m not really sure. Work, sometime get married. d 

CounNsELOR 2 If you want to work and could get any job you wanted, 
what job would you choose? g 

Stupent 3 Td like to be a secretary because I love to type. You _ 
we had nine weeks of typing this year and I did real well and set 
Jones said she thought I'd make a good typist and secretary. il 
even let me come in noon hours to practice and Mother finally 
bought me a typewriter. R 

CounseLor 3 There's many other things a secretary does besides typ 
ing... 

STUDENT 4 Yes, I’ve talked with Miss Jones about it. is 

CounseLor 4 There are many ways to get the training to become a sê 
retary. Have you talked about these with anyone? 

Stupent 5 No, not really, aajo 

Counsetor 5 Let’s talk about some of these ways now and there’s a a 
some reading materials you may find helpful which we have 0u 
side and can get for you, 

(Counselor continues discussion) 

STUDENT 19 At this time ’m not too interested in attending college. A 

CounsELoR 19 Perhaps a curriculum which is basically secretarial-bus” 
ness but also combines courses that will enable you to enter coleg 
would be best for you. In other words, for next year and perep 
the next, you could take subjects that would make it possible to os 
either. In the meantime, you may want to study some of the a 
rials I was telling you about earlier and to talk over with your a 
ents and others about going to college. How do you feel about th 
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Researching 

Developmental counseling includes the active encouragement of the 
counselee’s self in the counseling process. The counselee is not a passive 
participant or subject of experimentation. He is not merely a testee or 
case to be studied. The counselee must be actively involved in “re-search- 
ing himself. The literature shows that one grows as he is involved in coun- 
seling because there is then more likelihood for motivation to arise out of 
intrinsic needs, As the reader has probably experienced greater develop- 
ment from direct and deeper participation in certain activities, so the 
Counselee needs more opportunity for optimal growth in self-researching. 
a all, this involves becoming aware of the attitudes an individual 
a toward himself. The counselee is interested in learning his attitudes, 
climat, competence, capability, and adequacy. Within the psychological 
iei K of the counseling interview the student gains the courage to face 

implications these values have for him. 
e two factors are involved in self-researching. One is the material 
Is the k an individual’s attention is focused in the counseling interview. 
eha udent attending to deeply held attitudes and situations with which 
type of considerable personal involvement? A second factor is that some 
a testing-out experience is needed to confirm the implications learned 
time iny situation. A third important factor is the language the 
gua or uses to respond. The counselor's terminology has to fit the lan- 
Se usage of the student. 

iS following excerpt is an illustration 
tudent within a counseling session. 
view by stating that he had again faile 


€cide , 
res de what he wants to do next. The illustr 
Sponse, 


of self-researching on the part of 
The 17-year-old boy opened the 
d algebra and that he cannot 
ation begins with his second 


the ş 
inter 


don’t know what to do next. 


STUDENT 2 
d what to 


OUN 2 I cant go any further. I just 
SELOR 2 Kind of a feeling of helplessness as to how an 
Stu, tackle. , 
DENT 3 That's right. I want to do something yet there’s no way out. 
eee SELOR 3 You feel pretty much at wit’s end. NS 
ENT 4 That’s right. I always thought I was like other people, but I 
Cas don’t know. At times, I.... Why do I do things I do? ; 
NSELOR 4 You feel you ought to understand yourself, but sometimes 
S you're puzzled by what you do. 
TUDENT 5 Yeah, I Paste all Tia time 
make myself settle down. 


I was failing, but I just couldn't 


Ant Analyzing —s 
a yzing one’s self is the crux of developmental counseling; it is the 
Oration of meaning. The counselor assists the counselee in this search, 
in oing so relies largely upon tools and techniques that will reflect 
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the counselee’s self-perception. For example, the counselor may isal 
use some form of self-report in assisting the counselee to analyze H 
for through such instruments the counselor and counselee may peaa 
some clues concerning the counselee’s perception of himself. Observ s he 
inference-making, and the testing of inferences are other techniques 
counselor may employ for this purpose. o. E, 

Combs and Snygg state that the accuracy of a description of pgi pipe 
depends on (1) clarity of the counselee’s awareness, (2) adequacy 9 a 
bols for expression, (3) social expectancy, (4) cooperation of the subjec™ 
(5) freedom from threat and degree of personal adequacy." flowing 

As an example of analyzing as a technique, consider the follow 
typescript: 


Counsetor Perhaps the best way to start is for you to tell me more about 
yourself, what you like, dislike, or what you're interested in. wait 

Girt Stupent In school I like history and government and Spanish ar 
Frénch. ; ee 

CounsELor Have you ever thought about why these subjects inte: 
you? High 

Git Stupent Maybe because Mother teaches Latin at = the 
School and because Dad is always talking politics since he’s on 
town council. 


Interpreting siis 
If analyzing one’s self is the exploration of meaning, then interpreting 
the search for the significance of what is found in exploration. 9) ge 
Goldman discusses four kinds of interpretation: (1) descriptive, ae 
netic, (3) predictive, and (4) evaluative. Descriptive interpretation agen 
a person’s background experiences. Genetic interpretation ens ce 
he is now; predictive interpretation emphasizes what the future hold ` alue 
evaluative interpretation involves the “should” or “should have’—V* ing 
judgment. Goldman points out that there are two methods of aan 
data for interpretive purposes—mechanical and nonmechanical. The 
sources of data are test data and nontest data.'* int 
The counselor should assist the counselee to see those meanings of net ; 
pretation which have possible significance for his optimal develop? 
but he does not force a particular interpretation upon the counselee. h the 
Interpretation may be observed iri yee ‘ace? 
counselor is discussing a student’ pa 


er- 


in the following sequence te 
s performance on the Kuder Prete 


as 
CounseLor Notice (points to profile) that in social service your scott va 
exceptionally high. Now, what does this mean? Your interests hers» 
to be toward working with people, helping them. Usually, e ai 
ministers, social workers, and people in occupations like these ™ 

this kind of uplift interest. Does this sound like youP 
" Arthur W. Combs and Donald Snygg, Individual Behavior, rev. ed. ine 


Harper & Row, 1959), Ppp- 439-464. 
2 Leo Goldman, U. 


1961), pp. 143-160. 


w york’ 


croft 
sing Tests in Counseling (New York: Appleton-Centuty 


Developmental Counseling = 


Clarifying 
Clarifying is part of the inte : ie ji i 
by eras B pas : he intepreting process. T he technique may be used 
tlctinagien, Cl v = or or counselee in seeking to understand available 
simplify ride om cation is used to pinpoint an exact meaning or to 
initiative i i ria m concepts being examined. The counselor often takes 
quests for cl ne c arifying process, but he also respects the counselee s re- 
clarification clarification. In the typescript concerned with interpretation, 
ation is also exhibited. 


Stupent Yes, I think I’m like that. Does this mean my abilities are good 
Gime, working with people? 
NSELOR Not necessarily. This inventory S$ 
or dislike, what your interests are. Your abilities may lie in this di- 
rection, but this test does not tell us that. It tells us that your inter- 
ests are high in this area. Do you see the difference? 


amples more what you like 


ing 
: Counselor a l eR SE 4 l aerat 
rowned up ğ 12 canna of counselee ideas, action, or p ans genera ee 
© Souns especially by those who seemingly shift responsibility to 
Ment to a ee. In developmental counseling, the counselor has a commit- 
esponsible approval. The student is in à stage of development in 


whic 
h he engages in identification and model-imitation. If he comes to the 


coun 
Selor not with a problem but with a view to fuller development, then 
as worthwhile. Although the 


e alr 
e j > . 
Couns mf perceives the counselor's services 
any a or does not select the direction, he can give approval to the one or 
ivea in several possibilities the counselee may be considering for posi- 
ction, 
Or e . 
xample, a ninth-grade student who had 


repa: 
ra è 
k tory curriculum without much success CO 


been pursuing @ college 
mes into the counselor's 


Stu: r ” 
DENT I want to change to the machine shop course. I just know ril 


never want to go to college. 
TUDE ELOR You've decided to change? 

ENT | talked it over with Mother and Dad and showed them some 
of that test stuff. Dad finally said that as long as I'm sure, that I do 


have to live my own life. 
Sateen They were still disappointed. 
OUNSEL Somewhat, but they think I ought to d 
TUDE Lor Still thinking tool and die work . - - 
ities You bet! 

ELOR Well, the machine shop curricu 
everything we've talked and seen about you. 


Cones 


Couns 
o what I can do best. 


lum certainly fits in well with 


Evaluating 


uati y me" 
ta permeates the interview and is inext 
Chniques of developmental counseling. However, there does come 


Eval 


Other ¢ ricably involved with 
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m e's 

time when clearly defined and known evaluative pense ke 
depaloqimnend are called for. Ideally this should occur tw ; vi 
each year throughout a pupil’s school —— sees the discrep- 

Evaluation may be necessary when the counse T i Se rein Ge 
ancies between expectancies of self and others, when 5 ; aiem he 
differences between potential and performance, or m oa 
pressure of inner needs with environmental demands anc imi a i 

The counselor also needs to take a measure of his own Pe oer 
periodically. One method the counselor may use to pva na he s fox 
ness is to obtain counselee reaction to the counseling inte ‘i à ramet 
such as the one developed by Doverspike, a segment of whic pai eS 
here (see Figure 3-1), might be used. After collecting a nur 


FIGURE 3-1 


Student Evaluation Form* 


to the 
in the block 
Directions: For each of the following statements ploce a checkmark in 


right that most nearly describes your feelings or opinion. 


Sometimes 


. | was able to get to see the counselor when 
| wanted to. 


- | felt that the counselor wanted me to hurry 
and make up my mind, 

- | would like to have had more time to talk 
with the counselor, 


- | felt “talked out” but we still continued. 


|! was at ease during the interview. 
| was embarrassed during the interview, 


| felt the counselor was really trying to 
help me. 


NOOR 


| thought there was quite e bit of Privacy 
in the counseling office. 


0 00000 0 0% 

D 00000 D D 

00m0: 
\ numinti 


pece™ 
* James E. D 


elor, 
overspike, “Can Clancy Change?” The School Couns 
ber 1963, p. 76. 


from his counselees, the sch 


counseling approach as re 
be adapted for evaluation 


á his 
r es in 
ool counselor may study needed ge a 
flected in the questionnaire results. 
of any aspect of the guidance process. 


Reinforcing 
“Educators generally hold today . . 
motivated child is rewarded ( 
an environmental stimulus. 
assist the counselee to sha 


a 
. that learning takes pli inate to 
reinforced) for responding discrimi aims € 
"13 Similarly, developmental counseling 

rpen his discriminative responses. 


ace wher 


ow? 
1 Sidney L. Presse 


& 
arper 

y et al, Psychology in Education (New York: Harp 
1959), p. 229, 
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is cue e counseling is the reinforcing of the “good” that 
sterrigths may i a aspects of the counseling process. Reinforcement of 
trpesaies 2 iy ea ae perspective for handling weaknesses. Also, 
teree eae: SS = iving up to ones capacities ina given situation 
bility n r to do so in other similar situations. It is the responsi- 
help ee 00 leounselarto give the needed support to students and to 

Macy a ts lanae a and relationships among various events. 
again the ans a have long-range consequences and/or rewards. Here 
the eee or ean assist the counselee by keeping in focus for him 
the asm ‘ nature of short-term circumstances that will eventuate in 
ee consequence. For example, a student comes in and states: 

nge my program. 


Coun 
4 Let’s see, you're in the college prep. - - 
Gaue. T Yes. But all my friends are in homemaking. 

SELOR You want to take the same as your friends so you can be with 


— them more. 
aeons That's right. 
ELOR Yet, you've said many times 
College. They require four years of English, 
Siriaas years Obs ei 
Utes That s true, but the girls I know 
STUDENT a You find it hard to make frien 
don’t know. Suzy and the others 
Goons as we do. 
NseLor If you changed, what would that do to your plans to go to 
College and to become a biologist. 


Stu 

DE » 

Foti (Pauses) Yes, I guess that wouldn’t do. 

SELOR Sometimes the things we want now have to be put off for 


things we want later. Tell me more about who some of your friends 
are 


that you wanted to go to 
four years of science, 


and like are in homemaking. 
ds with other classmates. 
live right on the same street 


T 
HE COUNSELOR IN DEVELOPMENTAL COUNSELING 


A > 
descri within a developmental 


cou x 
search ng framework must be based on judgment only. Little or no re- 
Podge Di on this. Most reviews of literature on this topic are a hodge- 
Preclude counselor characteristics under a variety of situations such as to 
ere isa any reasonable generalization. As with so much of counseling, 
Ound in tendency to transfer to the school counselor those characteristics 
habilita ee in clinics or counseling psychologists in colleges or re- 
Possible ea centers, That there may be characteristics common to all is 
indiyj dual ut certainly some distinction should be made between these 
e Pa the school counselor. h 
dor TÈ observations may be made concerning the nature of the 
in developmental counseling: He has a strong commitment in 


eme: i 
Secon, ty Secondary education. He participates actively in elementary- 
ay I circles, especially those concerned with 


ption of the counselor who functions 


Coun 


education professiona 
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the school counselor. He communicates with his paissa oe n 
leagues in a way that is consistent with the total ne seer D tice a 
the developmental concept—for example, he says counse bem 
“client,” the clinical term. His professional interest is petae y A val 
with the guidance function with the vast majority of pupils ir 

setting. 
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Group Techniques in 
Guidance 


What are the values, limitations, and research related to group work? 
What types of groups may be established in a school guidance program? 
What techniques may be useful in working with groups? 

How may group counseling be used? 

What procedural problems are incurred? 


VALUES, LIMITATIONS, AND RESEARCH 
E description of the relative values and contributions of group versus 
if idual techniques may be found in the writings of such authors as 
ey and Andrew (1955),! Warters (1960), and Hoyt and Moore (1960).* 


e ane 7 3j 
Se authors justify group techniques 


Oie as making contributions in their 
n right and as being more than supplements or substitutes for individual 
procedures, 


i Values of Group Work 
š Ea to the values of group work, it should be noted that the goals 
intrinsic, mee are specifiable only in terms of the individual, since 
Sicha ally it is the individual for whom the methods are concerned. 
fuch er, the effectiveness of group guidance techniques can be seen in 
nd peep products as increased group cohesion and productiveness and 
Rips ce feelings of unity and identification among the participants. Per- 
ane erences between individual and group techniques are reflected 
Partici y in these outcomes, since it appears appropriate to expect that 

pating group members have a therapeutic effect on each other. 

may r Psychological significance of group membership during adolescence 
student È iewed as the foundation upon which group work builds. Each 
a as a basic need to be accepted, and to attain the satisfaction and 
R. D. Willey and D. C. Andrew. Modern Methods and Techniques in Guidance. 


New 
York: 
5 Ree Harper & Brothers, 1955. 


SK, Batters, Group Guidance. New 
Work,” R Hoyt and G. D. Moore, “Group 
view of Educational Research, April 19 
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York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
Procedures in Guidance and Personnel 


60, pp. 158-167. 
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assurance and security which membership in groups provides. vat} rab ts 
has a desire for some assurance that he is like other young peep coe 
accepted by them. It is often not enough for him to Se na S bn 
to a group such as a family. He wants to make good with his set 
raries. To do so, students have to develop some competency iti aie 
with and working with others. Some of the values attributed to group 

are considered here: 


1. Group participation enables adolescents to develop the a. 
mutual interaction. Through guidance groups, pupils can assume a vas 
the role of leader, and at other times the role of rebel. They can re 
against group members without having guilt attached to the agen ieee 

2. Groups provide outlets for such needs as status, security, an ee 
e;notional expression. Through group guidance experiences, suc 
may be channeled in fruitful social directions. scat 

“| Reference is frequently made to the efficiency of group senna 
terms of time and money. This does not imply that group work ree" 
take time and effort. A more realistic criterion of efficiency woul! 
measure of the extent to which group work achieves its goals. iding 

4. Group procedures have a unique contribution to make in P bits, 
realistic and life-like social situations, useful for modifying personal ee 
attitudes, and judgments of group members. Through group ee oe 
members can learn new, more flexible, and more satisfying ways oF T 
ing to others, : ips 

5 Students are more often willing to become involved in relationstiP 
with their peers than with adults and will discuss problems that they | oa 
difficult to talk about in personal interviews, The more verbal memba 70 
likely to give courage to the shy ones to talk, yet allow them the security 
numbers to withdraw when difficulties develop. ad by 

6. Members of groups may accept ideas and suggestions ar 
fellow students which they may reject when proposed by adults. mote 
forcements provided by other participants often make decisions 
likely to be viewed as commitments. Jea 

7. Group guidance methods may provide situations for more i se 
problem-solving activities. In groups, collective judgment can be 3 ude 
on common problems, critical issues can be examined, opinions an Jai 
ments can be compared, and new ideas and information not always 
able in individual situations can be applied. . social 

8. Students working in groups will become deeply involved in 


i ce 
; à uida” 
interaction and less expectant of advice or direction from the 8 poth a 


uate 


e 
worker or the counselor, Consequently, the counselor can becom 


ndi- 
to ine 
group member and observer, and, in addition, his role as counselor 
vidual members of the group will be facilitated. alisti? 
9. As students parti 


. . i re z 

cipate in groups, in an intimate and zat rimati” 
setting, the counselor can develop a background of related into 
which will improve counseling. 
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10. Working with students in groups enables the counselor to better 
identify those in need of help through individual counseling. 


Limitations 


Among the limitations most commonly cited for group work are the 
following: 


1. It is difficult to find staff members who are sufficiently skilled in group 
methods to perform such work advantageously for students. 

2. Group methods are frequently restricted to problems in the area of 
vocational and educational guidance as distinct from emotional and social 
difficulties. It is often claimed that for the latter area only individual tech- 
niques are effective, 

3. When he is part of a group, the individual is not the center of the 
counselor’s attention, nor is the learning process centered in him. With 
more complete involvement, one would expect a better therapeutic atmos- 
phere with such concomitants as higher motivation and more sincere at- 
tempts toward self-development. 

4. Associated with this is the fact that the counselor's role and function 
becomes more diffused and difficult. His contacts with individuals are 
diluted and his attempts at being one who is interested, accepting, and 
understanding are more difficult to maintain. The counselor has less con- 
trol oyer group members and may be less able to establish rapport and 
attitudes of mutual respect and confidence. 

5. The personal problems of participants may play second role to the 
more general problems of the group. Insufficient opportunities to discuss 
and analyze specific problems present themselves. When opportunities are 
taken, the discussion of individual problems may waste group time. 

6. Finally, while it was noted above that the presence of peers in the 
Stroup may have certain advantages, the possibility exists that having peers 
Present will present insurmountable difficulties. The threat of lost status as 
® Consequence of revealing negative feelings and attitudes or unacceptable 
cts is a powerful tool in the hands of others. In addition, participants may 

e unwilling to reveal their inner selves and anxieties because of strong 
celings of guilt over past actions. At times even the counselor will be 

Ssitant to discuss confidential information in a group. 


While many other limitations undoubtedly exist, these represent the 
most frequent objections found in the literature. Only when the principles 
a Sroup guidance have been established through study and experimenta- 
ton, however, will the relative merits of such statements be known. 

Some Research Reports 
T Froehlich (1958) reports a study in which subjects were arbitrarily di- 
oy ed into individual and multiple counseling groups. Criterion measures 
i the differences between self-rated and actual scores on personality 
€asures both before and after counseling were obtained. Group scores 
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were significantly smaller, whereas those obtained = hee ora a ben 
vidual counseling failed to be so. This a ie oe c 
ubjects made greater gains in self-kn e P 
pe tine: Goce, and Singer (1953) ea. ae ee i 
that the individualized face-to-face counselor-client relations nip Spee 
more desirable to effect good counseling than a ee ize oT 
method. ” Using as a criterion realism of vocational choice a = ba oo 
ing as judged by raters, they found no differences between individua 
up procedures.® 

geis (1959) used as her criteria changes between pre-test mn = 
measures in certainty and realism of vocational choice anc ps ou 
with vocational counseling or an analogous group technique. aig s 
differences between techniques were not found, primarily as a.tao s 
quence of difficulty in experimental procedures according to Aa aie 

In a study reported by Hoyt and Moore (1960) Marx (1959) cor ‘io 
the use of multiple counseling, individual counseling, and an a no 
of counseling in groups of randomly assigned underachieving cn 
freshmen. The results indicated that the individually counseled » nid 
showed a significantly greater increase in grade-point vee Hes ae 
subjects receiving group counseling or those in the group receiving 

i q 

one m study by Hoyt (1959) freshmen volunteering for ppan 
guidance classes were randomly assigned to individual counsen D 
counseling, and control groups. Criterion measures on certainty o N oe 
tional choice and satisfaction of choice were taken. The results indica 
that both those receiving individual counseling and those receiving cee 
counseling were significantly more certain and satisfied with sen c eae 
than were their controls, Hoyt concluded that either technique was equ 
effective in producing changes.® 2 

Davis (1959) amie ae a triads of subjects to individual apri 
ing, group counseling, and control groups. Both the group counseled 
jects and individually counseled subjects showed significant improvem| ee 
in citizenship scores, while the control group showed no change. Group 


ss seled 
counseled subjects were significantly better than individually counsele 
subjects.® 


» ; ho- 
* Clifford P. Froehlich, “Must Counseling Be Individual?” Educational and Psych 
logical Measurement, Winter 1958, pp. 681-689. 


dance 
sT). Bilovsky, et al., “Individual and Group Counseling,” Personnel and Guidan 
Journal, March 1953, Ppp. 363-365, 


eV, H. Hewer, “Group Counseling, Individu 
Vocations,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, April 1959, pp. 660-665. 
"K. B. Hoyt and G. D. Moore, 


“Group Procedures in Guidance and Personnel 
Work,” Review of Educational Research, April 1960, pp. 158-167. zoi] 
D. P. Hoyt, “An Evaluation of Group and Individual Programs in Vocatione 
Guidance,” Journal of Applied Psychology, February 1955, pp. 26-30. jti- 
’ Donald A. Davis, “Effect of Group Guidance and Individual Counseling on Ci 
zenship Behavior,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, October 1959, pp. 142-145. 


al Counseling and a College Class in 
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Within this limited sampling of the potentially innumerable studies that 
oo no conclusive results can be drawn. Variations of findings range 
nom condemnation of group guidance to those which indicate its superi- 
ority over individual techniqyes. 
> In conclusion, Mahler and Caldwell present a good summary of the 
ver-all picture of group guidance: 


In order to grow professionally, personnel work must be based on ex- 
tensive research relative to its principles and practices. It is predicted that 
the research carried out in group counseling processes will prove much 
more helpful to its development as a program in the schools than has been 
the case in gains from research in individual therapy. This means that 
counselors will have more specific help in the methods and procedures for 
evaluating the results of their efforts in group counseling than was pro- 
vided in other similar endeavors. In individual counseling of school youth, 
this aspect of development has suffered from a lack of conviction about 
the merits of evaluation; it is hoped that this will not be the case in group 
Counseling , . .1 


TYPES OF GUIDANCE GROUPS 


field of guidance is that of 


(0) , 
ne of the most controversial issues in the 
and frequently 


ig in groups. Praised by some, damned by others, 
te ed to the status of educational hybrid, group approaches, neverthe- 
me ave generally accepted psychological premises for their existence. 
ion y critics of group guidance are prone to overlook the fact that educa- 
oe sel has always been a group procedure. How and to what ends 
: a techniques can and should be applied to guidance work is the main 
Ga wand of this chapter. It should be recognized that group techniques are 
growth of individual guidance practices and that group guidance is 


ot 
& means for replacing individual guidance procedures. 
Definition of Group 


the fa, ommon usage the word “group” refers to diverse alema is, 
did N crowd, social class, members of an occupation, infor ma ea 
collect, like. A more precise meaning is that the word group Te ers toa 
ion of individuals who establish social relationships with one an- 
at there is some degree of reciprocity 
well as mutual awareness. 
be conducted on a relatively super- 
be geared to deep analytic tech- 
axed, permissive, directive, or 
be verbal and intellectual, 


Ing 


ot 
e Se relationships imply th 
TOU and among the members as 
ficial tice approaches may 
niques aruse level, or they may 
authorita he group climate may be rel 
intense] E Expression within a group may 
Di fe, emotional, or acted out in psycho-drama. en i 
10 ences among guidance groups are found in the types of purposes 
on A. Mahler and Edson Caldwell, Group Counse 
* Science Research Associates, 1961), p- 78. 


ling in Secondary Schools 
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or goals that bind them, the method of determining membership, the char- 
acteristics of the leader, and the nature of the setting. Attention will be 
given in the following paragraphs to defining various guidance groups 
which may be organized within a school setting. 


Group Guidance 


Group guidance in education is usually provided through oe 
classes, occupational classes, homerooms, and with large numbers (30-40) 
of individuals in a group. General consensus in recent writings vane 
group guidance as a process concerned with the study of ine anise 
and intergroup relations, personal and social adjustment, educational i 
vocational planning, and orientation to school. Group guidance emer: 
teaching and informational processes which help students grow towar 
goals considered worthwhile. 

Caldwell states that “Group guidance activities are directed, toa ag 
degree, to creating an appropriate setting for subsequent counseling an 
other teacher relationships with individual students.”!! Some of the ave- 
nues through which group guidance may be extended to students are 
briefly discussed in the following pages. 

Regularly Scheduled Guidance Classes. In these groups, teachers who 
serve as leaders are those who have developed the ability to lead group 
discussions and to take youth problems and turn them into learning expe 
riences for the class. The purposes of such classes usually include orienta- 
tion to the working world as well as activities leading to self-inventory, 
self-analysis, and self-planning for the future. b 

Homerooms and Activity Periods. Homerooms were long ago men 
lished to provide the security of a school home for pupils so that they cou 
develop wholesome relationships with teachers and other pupils. By apply- 
ing group dynamics to homeroom and activity periods, members can be 
encouraged to exchange ideas about common problems, to identify causes 
and possible remedies. Sponsors of such periods strive to create an infor 
mal atmosphere, stimulate discussion, maintain rapport, encourage all to 
participate, and summarize. Areas for discussion include program plan- 
ning, values of education, career planning, and the like. A typical outline 
for a unit in the group vocational guidance unit is presented below. 


OUTLINE FOR GROUP VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE UNIT!2 
UnitI The World of Work 
LESSON l The Variety of Occupations 
2 The Interdependency of Occupations 
3 Average Day in the Life of a Worker 
4 Edson Caldwell, Group Techniques for the Classroom Teacher (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1960), p- 10. 


1? See Bruce Shertzer and Richard 


sonal 
: Knowles. Teacher’s Guide to Group Vocation 
Guidance. Boston: Bellman Publishing 


Company, 1964. 
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4 Establishing Committees for Follow-up Survey 
5 Follow-up Survey of Previous Graduates 
6 Grouping Occupations by Responsibility and Interest 
7 Grouping Occupations by Ability and Training Time 
8 Selection of Sample to Be Interviewed 
9 Grouping Occupations by Temperament 
10 Factors of Prestige, Salary, and Security 
11 Report of Interviewing Committee 
12 Usinga Checklist to Investigate Occupation 
13 Field Trip to a Local Industry 
14 Field Trip to a College 
’ 15 Final Results of Follow-up Survey 
Unit II Knowing Yourself 
LESSON Introduction to the Unit 
Achievements 
Aptitudes 
Interests 
Personality 
Human Relations 
Objectivity 
Self Appraisal 
Analysis of Famous People 
Unit IIT , 10 Summary Ng 
Securing a Job and Progressing m It 
LESSON Testing Out Ideas of an Occupational Choice 
Locating Jobs s 
Letters of Application and Inquiry 
Application Blanks 
The Job Interview 
The First Day on the Job 
How to Succeed on the Job 
How to Succeed on the Job in the Future 
Career Planning Guideposts 
10 Conclusion 


Occupations Classes. Group procedures are used in occupations classes 
> stablish the intimacy and the permissive climate needed to clarify the 
motional and vocational needs of youth. By giving students freedom of 
F pon, they will bring up their concerns and show their needs for an 
quate understanding of the vocational world. 

ich Student, as a participating member of an occupations class or as a 
with > of a group visiting industrial plants or business offices, carries 

im impressions of group evaluations of things seen and heard, and 


€; A 
Se group evaluations help to modify his own attitudes and values. 
Tientation Sessions. Orientation is defined as a process wherein a new 
ted with an older group’s tra- 


u TEA r 
i ee of individuals become better acquain 
ices ns, purposes, rules, regulations, policies, facilities, and special serv- 
in a. Through orientation the individual new to the situation is assisted 
are A 4 
consideration of his goals and purposes. 


COMBDNADAAWNYH 


OBAMA WONWH 


to 
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Group techniques are often used to disseminate information needed by 
students who are confronted with adjustments to new or different a 
roundings, such as moving from junior high to a senior high schoo 
building. Group guidance techniques are best used where o 
sessions are designed to develop social attitudes and values to facilitate 
self-orientation. f 

Student Activities. Group guidance procedures are often employed in 
the extensive variety of student activities traditionally described as extra- 
curricular activities. The student who helps plan a dance, or who copes 
with a problem of ethics in the student council, or who works with er 
in designing the sets of a play, submits to the influence of group experience 
in which the attitudes and values of his colleagues are forcibly brought to 
bear on him. f i 

Student activities bring together a group having a common interest. 
Such activities provide an opportunity for students to learn initiative, 
resourcefulness, cooperative planning, and intergroup relationships. “6 

Opportunities for the counselor and the teacher to work together m a 
students engaged in group guidance activities are multitudinous. Th 
examples presented are suggestive only: 


1. The counselor may assist the teacher in selecting materials for occu" 
pations classes, or he may assist in arranging visits to factories or business 
plants, eat 

2. The counselor may serve as a consultant for classes engaged in se 
inventory or self-analysis. : hie 

3. Acting as a resource person to a class discussing job-hunting tec i 
niques or problems of selecting schools or colleges for post-high schoo 
education, the counselor might visit the class, present materials, lead the 
discussion, answer questions, help plan visits to campuses, and the like. 


Group Counseling 
Mahler and Caldwell define group counseling as 


. a social process that deals with the developmental problems and 
attitudes of youth in a secure setting. The counseling content covers the 
common needs and interests of a great majority of the students.!° 


Group counseling is the use of group dynamics to help individuals with 
normal emotional or situational concerns. Glanz describes group counse™ 
ing as being “concerned with assisting individual members of the group 
to face and resolve personal and emotional problems.”!* 

Group counseling techniques have been developed as a means of meet: 
ing needs which could not be met by individual or group guidance situa- 

13 Clarence A. Mahler and Edson Caldwell, Group Counseling in Secondary Schools 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1961), p. 24. 

14 Edward C. Glanz, Groups in Guidance (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1962), p- 270. 
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tions. However, their origin was not in the school, but in the mental 
hospital. Because mental hospital personnel did not have the needed time 
to provide individual therapy, group therapy was initiated and proved 
successful. 

School counselors may use group counseling for such student concerns 
as achieving a sense of belonging, of meeting needs for achievement and 
recognition, developing self-respect and values and purposes, and for 
understanding one’s beliefs and attitudes. In group counseling, pupils 
have opportunities to evaluate themselves and their plans. Through the 
relationships developed between the counselor and group members, they 
can learn ways of thinking and acting that will help them function out- 
side the group. 


Group Therapy 
The use of the word “therapy” indicates that a psychoanalyst, clinical 
Psychologist, or a psychiatrist serves as group leader. Bion believes that 
Stroup therapy has two meanings. He states: 


It can refer to the treatment of a number of individuals assembled for 
Special therapeutic sessions or it can refer to a planned endeavor to de- 
velop in a group the forces that lead to smoothly running cooperative 
activity.15 
Group therapy is usually done with the more seriously disturbed and 

has to do with deeper personality problems. Group therapy sessions are 
concerned with remedying serious emotional illness. Group counseling 

iffers in degree from group therapy. Only schools which employ psychol- 
gists would engage in group therapy. 


THE COUNSELOR’ S WORK WITH GROUPS 


The counselor who views group work as part of his functions must learn 


to do it professionally by using the best available knowledge relevant to 


it. This involves understanding the individual as well as the dynamics of 


Sroup behavior and having knowledge of social developments. Conse- 
crated ignorance which relies simply on good intentions and intuition 
is no longer fitting for counselors who do group work, just as it is no 
nger adequate in other professions. Competence in group work re- 
Sults from putting to use skills that enable members of a group to 
evelop, 


Counselors Function 

sive observer in a group situation. By 
an understanding of group dynamics, 
des a foundation for group action. 


vi The counselor is not just a pas 
tr © of being a counselor with 
will be an active agent who provi 


15 P R 
W. R. Bion, Experiences in Groups (New York: Basic Books, 1961), p. 11. 
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ve i on- 
As he functions in groups, the counselor must be alert to certain resp 
sibilities: 


1. The counselor doing group work has to be aware of iwo T 
streams of group activity. On the one hand, he must P pace EN 
activities that confront the group—that is, the focus of cone ie at sis 
their talk, and the like. On the other hand, he must be percep Judes the 
interplay of relationships within the group. This not ay ia a oy 
interpersonal reactions among the members, but it also oo a dee oa 
tion of each to the group as a whole. Affection and hosti ity, X he 
submission, loyalty and leadership can be and often are ai wen ‘amt 
dynamics of every group. Simply knowing that these elemen We a 
enough. By being able—through a sharpened a AE 8 mies 
ent relationships, the counselor can help students who Hea Table ha 
lacked opportunity to acquire skill in personal relations hips ` “ede 
group and later within the usual opportunities that our society a sat 

2. The counselor must keep his relationship to the group pee is 
centered than activity-centered. Success in this venture will re i iker 
puted in terms of the amount of information the group learns, a words; 
in terms of what the experience means to each participant. = - E 
the participant and not the activity holds the center of the co n N 
attention. A counselor who works in group situations should not a eae 
self “How well will this activity look to others?” but rather he “ees het 
“What does this experience mean to the students narod : sack 
finding in it the satisfactions they came oop new knowledge they 

iching personal relations they need?” 

ee Ba Te must make an phe to determine the effect oE go 
work on individuals, so that he will be able to provide for Sen of 
needs among them. This is not completely possible because the ei 
each member have to be fitted into the needs of the group as a ind it 
Within any student group there are likely to be members wig a with 
hard to participate, who do not know how to engage in disposin ige 
others because of shyness or some other concern, or whose agg an 

behavior cuts them off from the group. Group workers who peer 
the basis of such behavior are in a better position to help each ane ë 
to use the group to meet some of his individual needs and to developo be- 
adequately his own unique personality. It should be recognized or 
havior within a group is only symptomatic. Insight into the er o 
behavior should enable the counselor to obtain some understan nE, a 
what the behavior means. This is a most important factor. What see 
person actually experiencing in his shyness, his aggressiveness, his ab 

tion in his self, his use of his powers as a leader in the group? f To be 

4. The counselor must be aware of his own values and biases. oup» 
able to enter into the social experiences of students who comprise @ ae es 
the counselor cannot be naive in regard to his own attitudes and va ot 
When he is aware of his own values, he is better prepared to see the w 
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through the eyes of others. He will recognize that many of them have 
entered life from a different place in the social scheme. He needs to be 
able to see with them, to understand the barriers that shut them or others 
i to learn of the means by which they hope to adjust the level of their 

e. 

5. The counselor must be alert to his role in improving the social cli- 
mate within a group. By his warmth and interest in individuals, the 
counselor can do much to generate the kind of social climate in groups 
that will encourage productivity. Although intangible, the social climate is 
obvious to sensitive counselors and participants. In a warm, friendly, and 
accepting atmosphere each student is encouraged to expand and make a 
socially valuable contribution to the whole. A hostile atmosphere filled 
with rivalry, retaliation, and repressive leadership will prevent students 
from responding to other members or will frustrate them. ; 

6. The counselor must learn to accept the fact that all will not be 
acceptance and mutuality. He will need to use his techniques and skills 
to explore the feelings of group members. This includes being aware that 
eelings are being expressed when anxiety, confusion, uneasiness, or em- 

arrassment is evident in the situation. The counselor will need to ap- 
Praise these feelings and what lies behind them. By encouraging open 
€xpression and examination of feeling and attitudes, the forces behind the 
celings can be released and channeled into worthwhile activities. Hos- 


tility may be generated within group relationships as well as in individual 


relationships, By accepting the possibility of a certain amount of hostility, 


The simple acceptance of its presence 
will help the counselor deal with it intelligently rather than aggravate it 
Will further by using unnecessary repressive Or punitive measures within 

€ group. However, accepting the fact that hostility may appear does 
qot mean that the group leader will encourage its unimpeded expression. 


people, a high degree of 
reatment. In groups of the 


` Finally, the counselor will be helped by keeping in mind Caldwell’s 


F principles for guiding the activities of groups: 
b Show acceptance of feelings. 

) Allow for a degree of permissiveness. 
a Build boundary lines for behavior. 

l ive support during stress. 

i Facilitate personal response.*® 

Wh i Teacher (Chicago: Science 
Res aon Caldwell, Group Techniques for the Classroom 

earch Associates, 1960), p. 22. 
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Some Techniques 

The following paragraphs are an attempt to present some concrete as 
gestions in the area of techniques which might be useful to the counselor 
serving as a group leader in group guidance situations. ; 

Group Discussion. Group discussion is a technique heavily relied upon 
in groups of all sizes, but particularly in large-group settings. Initial at- 
tempts at group discussion may be a frustrating experience. The purpose 
of group discussion is to engage all members in a thinking process. 

Some basic purposes of group guidance discussion are as follows: 


1. To facilitate understanding of others and to express one’s own ideas 
effectively. : : 

2. To formulate attitudes and ideas as guides in group relationships, 
social conventions, ethics, morals, and religion, . 

3. To provide a forum for spotlighting common problems. Through dis- 
cussion these are recognized as common peer problems and not neces- 
sarily unique individual problems. 

4. To pave the way for individual counseling contacts and render them 
more effective. 


; F : ele: oO 
5. To provide opportunity for counselor and prospective counselees t 
establish rapport. 


Size and scheduling of groups for discussion are issues which have = 
to be clearly defined. Discussion techniques have been most often me 
ployed in homeroom programs, core teaching programs, and schedule 
classes for guidance. ar 

The counselor as a group leader in discussion sessions must sare 
flexibility in approach to meet and match the temper and climate of fall 
group with which he works. The members themselves will generally ih 
into pro- and anti-group roles described and catalogued at some ar 
by Glanz.!? The ability to recognize various roles and channel stu a 
participation for the good of the group and the individual will be ti 
leader's primary task. The discussion leader’s conception of his ae 
role may change from that of authoritarian to the laissez-faire to 
democratic as groups vary and as his skills and their needs dictate. _ nel 

One way to find topics for discussion is to use open-ended or w 
sentences, The leader can provide group members with 10 to 20 unin a 
sentences—for example, “The subject I like best is . . .,” “I spend my t yi 
-+ “I worry about . . ”—with the understanding that it is not a test & a 
is not to be graded. Such unfinished sentences help the group leader G 
discover the feelings of students and to learn more about them. The T 
sponses of the group can be profiled. For example, the item, “I worry 
about. . .,” could be profiled as follows: 


-72. 
7 Edward C. Glanz, Groups in Guidance (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1962), pp- 58 
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15 reciting in class 

12 asking for dates 

10 health and sleep 
7 what to do after graduation 
6 passing subjects 


Buzz Sessions. The “buzz session” carries the connotation of small 
grouping and permits interaction between and among participants. Thus, 
it is a method of increasing individual participation in large-group dis- 
cussions. Buzz sessions are formed by splitting up a large group into 
smaller groups so as to permit each individual the freedom to speak which 
he might not do as part of a larger group. 


EXAMPLE: A large group of 30 persons could be divided into 6 smaller 
groups of 5 each. The group leader assigns each group the respon- . 
sibility to formulate questions pertaining to one area of the subject 
under discussion. To make it easier for this buzz session group to 
function easily, the group leader might find it convenient to ap- 

all group. Someone could also be as- 


point a leader for each sma 
signed as recorder to record questions or other information for 
which the group is responsible. The discussion is summarized 


when the large group is reformed. 


Some of the advantages of the buzz session method are that (1) it en- 
ables more ideas or questions to be brought under discussion; (2) it pro- 
vides a setting in which each individual can make a contribution which 
he may be reluctant to do when he is part of the large group; (3) it is a 
device to speed up discussion when time is limited and yet give everyone 
a chance to express himself on the subject at hand; and (4) it facilitates 
quick pooling of ideas. 
ae hile a buzz session is a small-group discussion technique, its merit is 
imited to the uncovering of questions or problems, collecting suggestions, 
and the like, It serves as a focalizing operation which does not guarantee 
that the problem or subject under discussion will be solved or fully 
Understood, 

Panels and Debates. The use of panels and debates is most appropriate 

uring the opening stages of a large-group guidance situation, such as 
regularly scheduled classes for guidance. The more structured setting of 
Such activities makes possible the comfortable use of panel and debate 
techniques, These techniques are often employed early in such situations 
as a beginning step toward student participation and student responsi- 
ility for the content and conduct of the group. 
he subject matter of the panels and debates can be chosen by the 
group. Suggestions can be given for topics derived from problems or 
Concerns arising from within specific school situations or those selected 


Tı 
om the developmental tasks of students. : 
he organization of panel and debate teams may be formal or informal. 
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A panel of three to six people with a moderator is a — = 
assignment of role and responsibility. Usually there is no ae [e e 
to a presentation by any one member of the panel. The moderato 

tions as the director, coordinator, and arbiter of the situation. inii 

The debate is usually a more formal situation with specified time Pra 
and specified roles assigned. Usually two or more students are selectes = 
discuss each side of the proposition. Information-giving, oie ae 
many aspects of a problem area, discussion of various controversia eo 
and orientation to school policies lend themselves to these techniques. > a 
seems to be a way to present content which will make later group sessio 
more profitable. 

Role-Playing, Role-playing is one of the most dynamic and paved! 
techniques in guidance, but many counselors hesitate to utilize i ei 
ever, everyone has role-played at some time or other, and youth ‘ as 
naturally and with ease. It is through this medium that children ge ie 
feel of what it means to be grown up. The particular usefulness of ro 

laying lies in its spontaneity. 
p Ta playing T individ al is assigned a role to play. This role aT 
be suggested by the school counselor, or it may be chosen by the eer a 
and student together, or it may be assigned to the individual by the ot p 
students. Once the role has been decided, it is up to the individual ž 
develop it into action. Practicing the role is presumed to leave an impres 
sion on the personality of the student. basic 

Role-playing is no different from most activities in that some bas 
principles should be followed: 

1. Because role-playing is novel, the group sould be prepared for par- 
ticipation. The counselor or guidance worker should b 
(a) Make certain that the purpose of role-playing is understood by 

the group members. one 
(b) Explain in detail how role-playing works and perhaps give 
short demonstration. be 
(c) Know the group members well enough so that pitfalls may 3 
avoided at the beginning. The part of the unpopular harpi 
for example, should be played by someone in the group who 15 
well liked, or by the counselor himself. hich 
. The person who is most closely associated with the scene W i 
is to be acted out should describe the setting and the roles of eac 
of the role-playing participants. es 
. The students who volunteer or are assigned to the particular ro 
should play the roles as they perceive them. kit 
- As role-playing proceeds, any actor should feel free to stop the $ 
whenever he pleases. : 
. Provision should be made for replaying the situation if group mem 
bers feel that it would be helpful. Sometimes members of. the group 
see the roles differently and want to change roles with others. 
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A general approach that can be followed when conducting a role- 
Playing situation is first to present the problem and then set the stage for 
aon some needed change in behavior. Members of the group should 
encouraged to suggest ways they believe the problem ought to be 

ced, Members also need time to summarize various solutions presented. 

Since role-playing has been found to be very effective in groups con- 
cemed with both adjustment and human relation problems, it is a useful 

„tool for group counseling. It provides an opportunity for acting out as 
as talking out problems. In most group counseling situations, it is 
oe to do the role-playing as part of the problem-solving process. 

sen suggests that role-playing is an appropriate technique to be used 


1. When the client is having difficulty in describing the situation or 
, communicating his feeling about it to others. 
. When the client wants to know how others 

ation. 
3. When the client wants to know how others react to his proposed ac- 
tions, 
£ When a client needs to practic 
in dealing with a difficult situation in orde: 
to act.18 


perceive him and his situ- 


e social skills or when he needs practice 
r to develop the confidence 


~ Some of the values of role-playing often cited are as follows: 


1. It can be used in helping young people learn social (and other) skills 


ar i . . 

"Thee confidence in social situations. 

basis fi hrough it, past events can be present 
s for discussion not possible in the verb 


3. p 
si It enables one to observe the emotion 
ituation, 


ed and thus provide a common 


al method. 
al content of behavior in a 


true-life problems are drama- 


4. It is “reals 
$ Itis reality practice” in the sense that 
istakes that may occur 


open examined without threat of penalty for m 
ctual situation. 
€ individual is given t 
I Certain situations. 
SF provides opportunity to exp! 
eeling through different behavior. 
sig? nould be used judiciously, for it may have 
vente damaging effects if it is misused. Bach cautions that misuse may 
a traumatic effect if threatening materials are externalized prema- 
ely,19 Generally, effectivness of role-playing is directly related to the 
and te TA of the counselor in recognizing the y< iaj haara g its use 
Audis > thoroughness with which he prepares the Pe i wii sa 
the -Visual Materials. Audio-visual materials can be helptut in at 


Y provide sensory experiences. They may provide students with many 
a Modern School (New York: Harcourt, 


he opportunity to see how another person 


feels in 
plore alternate ways of expressing the 


playing, however, sl 


Percepti; 


18 
M 
Brace ae M. Ohlsen, Guidance Services in 
19 nd World, 1964), p. 175. 


corge R. Bach, Intensive Group d Press, 1954), p. 161. 


Therapy (New York: Ronal 
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experiences which they might not otherwise have. In the group setting, 
audio-visual aids provide a common basis for discussion. 

Such audio-visual materials as recordings, radio programs, tape record- 
ings, chalkboards, diagrams, graphs, maps, posters, cartoons, felt boards, 
models, slides, filmstrips, puppets, drama, and the like, offer a variety of 
experiences. Students must be adequately prepared for what they repre- 
sent, the materials must be presented effectively, and follow-up in the form 
of discussion and analysis must take place. 


GROUP COUNSELING 


Group counseling is not a substitute for individual counseling. Some 
students will respond well in a group while others reap the most benefit 
from individual situations. Counseling in groups is directed toward aiding 
each individual member to find insights and experiences which will be 
helpful in personality growth and problem-solving. Group counseling is 
not synonymous with psychotherapy, which implies depth and primary 
changes of personality. Group counseling parallels Moreno’s*® idea of 
“group therapy” where personality change is a by-product of more pri- 
mary group activities carried on for purposes other than therapy. Ohlsen 
and Proff also point out that group counseling is hygiological—“working 
with normal youth in a non-medical setting.”*! 

Why is group counseling advocated for some individuals in some situa- 
tions? Many of the values attributed to group work generally apply tO 
group counseling, but chief among the advantages of group counseling 
for some individuals is the fact that man is a gregarious creature and needs 
to learn to live with others. He soon realizes he is not “an island, entire 
of itself.” Human conduct is continually subject to social control. Through 
group interaction, self concepts are formed and altered, so man must come 
to terms with himself as well as the world. This instills in man the desire 
to contribute to society and to achieve the best one can achieve. Group 
counseling is aimed to developing personal as well as social reactions and 
interactions. Sharing of reactions and attitudes stimulates growth and 
maturity. 


Ohlsen suggests that an individual benefits from group counseling in 
that he learns 


1. That peers have problems too. 


2. That, in spite of faults which his peers want to help him correct, they 
accept him. 


That at least one adult, the counselor, can understand and accept him. 
That he is capable of understanding, accepting, and helping his peers- 


3. 
4. 
*° J. L. Moreno, Psychodrama (New York: Beacon House, 1946). 

* Merle M. Ohlsen and Fred C. Proff, The Extent to Which Group Counseling Im- 
proves the Academic and Personal Adjustment of the Underachieving Gifted Adolescent 
(Cooperative Research Project 623, University of Illinois, 1960), p. 18. 
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5. That he can trust others. 
6. That expressing his own real feelings about himself, others, and what 
he believes helps him to understand and accept himself.?* 


Understanding and knowledge about one another enable a counseling 
group to develop a feeling of security. Acceptance, respect, and support 
bring about desirable individual growth through group interaction. When 
a counseling group develops good give-and-take relationships it can ex- 
plore some ego-involved problems of its individual members and come up 
with some wholesome, helpful results. 

As any group gets under way, the content may be rather superficial and 
general in nature, but by the end of the group counseling, members begin 
to internalize more and more content. How the group is structured and 
oriented to group counseling is vital if it is to be successful. The under- 
standing of how it operates, the developing of a mutuality and slow inte- 
gration of problems are of importance. As the supportive element of the 
counseling group builds up, defensive reactions tend to lessen, This 
encourages honest sharing by group members. The skill and tactfulness 
of the counselor or group leader is the key to good group counseling. 

For group counseling to be productive, the counselor has to assume 
the same responsibilities as in individual counseling: He must (1) capture 
the speaker's feeling, (2) help him tell his story, (3) set the stage for a 
desirable learning experience, and (4) communicate his feelings of accept- 


a : 
nce and understanding. 


Some Techniques 
Establishing Groups. Who should be in group counseling? For some 
years now, authors have emphasized selecting people with similar inter- 
ests or problems, but this need not be necessary as long as the group can 
evelop into a working team. As a matter of fact, a variety of problems 
often enrich. Homogeneous grouping is normally desirable in relation to 
age and social maturity. It is usually advantageous to have both sexes 
‘epresented in a group. However, previous relationships of group members 
Should be considered. Close friends or relatives should not be included 
at the same group, since group counseling seeks to encourage honest 
> 


Shas 

aring and reduce threat. — 

ere are some guidelines for selecting 1n 
Sroup counseling: 

a The counselee must want help, be ready to talk abo 
appear to fit into a group. 
each The counselor should have 
gr counselee to determine whethe 

OUP, or the kind of group which wou 


22 
Sige M. Ohlsen, Guidance Services 1M a 


© and World, 1964), p. 148. 


dividuals who can benefit from 


ut his concerns, 


an individual counseling session with 
r the individual would fit into a 


ld be most suitable. 


Modern School (New York: Harcourt, 
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3. If the counselor feels that the person could benefit from group 
counseling, he then explains to the counselee how the group functions 
and what is expected from him and the group members. 

4. The decision as to whether a person joins the group or not is left 
up to the counselee. f 

5. Some individuals do not fit well into the group counseling situation. 
The very aggressive, the extremely shy, and the seriously maladjusted 
make poor members of a group dealing with normal problems. 


There are two kinds of counseling groups, the closed group and the 
continuous group. The closed group consists of only those who were pres- 
ent when the group started; no one else may join. This is the more com- 
mon type. The continuous group, on the other hand, is one that others 
may join at any stage of counseling. This often creates problems with 
communication, acceptance, and the attainment of the state of readiness. 

The size of the group usually ranges from four upward to a maximum 
of ten. Some experts in the field believe that four to eight make an ideal 
size for group counseling. . 

The length of group counseling sessions and the frequency of meetings 
are factors to be considered. Group counseling sessions should be about 
an hour and no longer than an hour and a half. The first hour is usually 
very active and productive, but accomplishments dwindle rapidly in the 
second hour. In the school setting the length of session could be regulated 
by the length of class periods. Time between sessions should not exceed 
one week, and two sessions held weekly may be desirable. The time lapse 
between sessions is valuable in that it allows the individual to think 
through what occurred. If counseling groups meet more than two or three 
hours weekly, the productivity of the group, per session, normally declines. 

Groups should be terminated when the majority decides to stop, oF 
when all the problems which the group wishes to discuss are exhausted. 
_ Developing the Counseling Relationship. The counselor is responsible 
for getting the group organized and started. This can be done by inform- 
ing the group as to his role and explaining how the group should function 
if the maximum results are to be obtained. The counselor may state directly 
that each has a responsibility in helping and understanding each member 
in the group as well as trying to solve his own problems. All should be 
encouraged to share freely and try out new ideas. 

Before a counseling group gets under way there is often a concern 4S 
to how the group will be structured in terms of time of meeting, place, 
confidentiality, and the like. The group should draw up its own rules aS 
this can be helpful in establishing a counseling climate. After this is de- 
cided, discussion can be started. A quite successful technique is “going 
around” the group and allowing each member to tell why he is in the 
group, what he hopes to accomplish in the counseling sessions, or how he 
feels about a particular subject. 


A general theme may be used as a focal point for discussion. This topic 
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may be discussed for some time or abandoned early in the counseling 
session. Group members should be encouraged to venture into personal 
problems and return to the central theme as they wish. This sharing of 
personal concerns often builds like a symphony—the theme is the base 
and as the members recapitulate, the whole problem begins to take form 
and make sense to the individual. “Formal structure is absent, but there 
is a clear pattern of development, an unmistakable direction and intent.”** 

The way in which the counselor uses his skills has considerable effect 
on how the group functions. Research by Powdermaker and Frank point 
up desirable counselor behavior in working with adolescents in group 
counseling, They stated that it is the job of counselors to 


(1) generalize from one client’s remarks in the hope that other clients will 
see the relevance of the discussion for them; (2) emphasize the similarity 


between two or more clients’ problems and emotions; (3) repeat or para- 


phrase a client’s statements to clarify them for other members of the 
erring questions to another 


group; (4) encourage mutual respect by ref 

client or to the rest of the group; (5) emphasize the continuity of the 
meetings by reviewing important events at the beginning of each meeting; 
(6) apply general statements to the immediate situation; and (7) help 


clients discuss relationships being developed between clients.*4 


As the counseling group becomes integrated and develops a feeling of 
mutuality, they tend to push toward accomplishments. 

Defining Responsibilities. Each participant in counseling groups has 
certain responsibilities. Both the students and the counselor should fully 


understand their functions. 


By choosing to be a member of a group, the student is expected to share 


the group challenge of helping to build a problem-solving relationship. 

, ough group interaction, each member should help create and main- 
tain a psychological climate which will be conducive to sharing and 
problem-solving. This takes time, but it can be done if the counselor 
Provides cues and sets a good example. In such an atmosphere each mem- 

r has a responsibility to listen and help others express themselves. The 
8toup members are encouraged to define their own goals and to think 


a 
nd help others as well as themselves. 
ea counselor's skills and attitude 
unseling, Experience in individual co 


Ww i ? 
orking with groups. The counselor’s r l 
© individual situation. He must convey the feeling of acceptance, 


Warmth, and understanding. He must be aware of his own needs and 
Mitations and try not to let them interfere with the counseling situation. 
s thie group proceeds, he must give full attention to the counselees and 


s are the key to successful group 
unseling is the best preparation for 
esponsibilities are the same as in 


jhotherapy-” In Carl R. Rogers, Client- 


1951), p. 296. 
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ai ered Therapy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 

ass _rence B. Powdermaker and J. D. Frank, Group 
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the group interaction, allowing each to express himself if he wishes. The 
communication of confidence in their ability to solve and be responsible 
for their problems is of major importance. As the counselor works, he helps 
define the working relationship, displays consistency, and sets an example 
in accepting and helping others. There is a facet unique to group counsel- 
ing: As cross currents develop among members, the counselor has a 
responsibility to handle these objectively, being sensitive as to their pur- 
poses and usefulness. This situation, of course, does not exist in individual 
counseling. 

Perhaps the most important responsibility the counselor has concerning 
group counseling procedures is that he must assess his own competence 
before attempting them. The counselor must be proficient in individua 
counseling skills, but he must also have some knowledge of group proc- 
esses. 

Maintaining the Counseling Relationship. The counselor should allow 
the topic and the pace with which it is pursued to be determined by the 
counselees, consistent with the main objectives of the group. Increasingly, 
the counselees will learn to play the counselor’s role; this should be en- 
couraged, for it helps develop good interpersonal skills and creates a 
feeling of helpfulness and mutual respect. Communications among the 
group members should be encouraged along the line of the suggestions 
provided by Brammer and Shostram: 


1. One should not withhold feelings about another member in the group. 
These should be communicated directly to the person involved. The 
person should be addressed by his name or pronoun (you) and one 
should look at the person while talking. 

2. Whenever a question is asked, one should state why he is asking the 
question. Example: “What is your reaction when someone bawls you 
out? I wonder if you don’t feel like I do?” 

3. When giving advice one should speculate on how he would react to 
this particular advice. Example: “I think you should reconsider before 
dropping out of school. I’m sure thankful Dad helped me to weigh 
things before I decided.”25 


Ohlsen has the following to say about how a counselor can help to 
maintain the counseling relationship. The counselor should 


1. communicate to clients that he is trying to understand them; , 
2. invest in his clients without becoming unwholesomely involved in their 
private lives; 

detect and respond to client’s feelings; 

convey to clients how to detect and respond to client's feelings; and 
develop in the clients the feeling of responsibility for developing and 
maintaining a climate conducive to client growth.?6 


Bw go 


** Lawrence M. Brammer and Everett L. Shostrom, Therapeutic Psychology (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960), p. 302. 

%8 Merle M. Ohlsen, Guidance Services in a Modern School (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1964), p- 171. 
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Keeping th i 
e Record. i ir 
Mesan ee i It is highly desirable that good records be kept of 
Saad ng sessions. The counselor who maintains a running account 
a z and group progress can learn from it. Good records are 
V > 
"e 7 en sob several counselees to observe simultaneously. Note 
s practically impossible duri i in : 
> uring the counselin sessi i 
pr y s durin; s g session, since the 
a a must be responsive to individuals and observant of group inter: 
. Howev i J i i 
ever, recording may be handled in several ways. 


1 The « B Y S: 
. ounsel ay <i i si i 
or may make his notes imme diately after the session and 


reca COT 5 
: ll and record as much of the progress as possible. 
a e may tape the session and use this as an aid in supplying informa 
H a- 


5 which should be recorded. 
. He may have each student keep a diary in which he records what- 


ever gains he feels he made during the session. 

M e of how the material is recorded, it should reveal eet 
pats m = growth. It is desirable to include how each counselee! artici- 
apples : gene and how and what he has to say. If diaries are kept to 
be given : ii T counselor’s notes, the last few minutes of each session may 
Period of se or each participant to make an entry in his diary. Over a 
a sample = these records show patterns of progress. Figure 4-1 presents 

oup Counseling Record. 


FIGURE 4-1 
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first groups are formed, it is very important that the members be chosen 
with special care and that the problems selected to work on can be 
handled in the type of group established. For it is these first groups which 
will “sell” the rest of the student body as to the relative worth of group 
processes. Students who have favorable group experiences will relate 
these experiences to friends. If the experience is favorable, others will seek 
membership in similar groups. If members respond negatively, subse- 
quent groups will be most difficult to form. Counselors should not make 
any false assertions to pupils about what guidance groups can do. State- 
ments about group guidance should be directed along such lines as this: 
“Some pupils have found that through participation in group situations 
they have been able to identify certain areas of concern to them and that 
the relationship with others enabled them to understand these concerns 
more fully and led to better development.” 

Administration and Staff. Probably the most skeptical of all school per- 
sonnel will be classroom teachers, for often the general feeling is that they 
do all the work and are not really appreciated. Counselors have frequently 
reported that teachers believe that counselors do little work for which they 
are paid extra, and that counselors pose a threat to the teachers’ security 
by “siding with pupils.” Some teachers resent group guidance. If teachers 
are used as leaders in group situations, they often feel they are not pre- 
pared for such activities. Other teachers may resent any group work 
participation because it means an additional preparation in a day which 
is already crowded and overscheduled. All these attitudes and others can 
cause serious problems when a program of group guidance activity is 
proposed. 

Most effective in overcoming teachers’ opposition is simply that of meet- 
ing with them, individually or in groups, listening to their difficulties, and 
discussing the problems involved, theirs as well as the counselor’s. In such 
cases, counselors should present the objectives of the group work and 
explain how such a program attempts to meet the needs of pupils. If the 
teachers see the value of group procedures, they will refer students who 
need assistance. This might well be slow at first but will improve as 
teachers respond to students’ experiences, the counselor’s work with them, 
and in-service training. 

Parents and Community Agencies. It should be recognized that guid- 
rough group work, much basic in- 
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oe at PTA study groups, community organizations, through school 
pu lications, evening orientation meetings, and by direct contact either 
in person or by phone. 


Selection of Personnel 


Within most schools, sufficient numbers of counselors are not available 
to completely staff a group guidance and group counseling program. This 
creates a major problem in selecting personnel to staff such a program. 
The problem of assignment of personnel rotates around the involvement 
of the teacher in group procedures and the difference between group 
guidance and group counseling. 

If teaching personnel are to be used, it is best that they be included on a 
voluntary basis with orientation from counseling staff in group processes 
and in the development of the skills necessary for work in groups. Most 
authorities feel that teachers can be used to staff group guidance situations 
rather than group counseling, since they lack training in counseling skills. 
Teachers who are interested in large-group guidance situations and who 
have demonstrated skill in group processes may be used effectively in 
homeroom programs, occupational classes, and guidance classes. In such 
Cases, counselors can work with teachers by supplying materials, organiz- 
ing units of work, and discussing and demonstrating group techniques. 


duling for Group Guidance Activities 

tions in an already overcrowded 
n. The counselor should be pre- 
king the best possible deci- 


Time and Sche 


R How and when to schedule group situa 
ay is a perplexing administrative probler 
pared to help the school administrator in ma 


sion. Some options will be discussed briefly. 
Pre-Scheduled Time. This is probably the most desirable method of 


providing group activities, either counseling or guidance. Pre-scheduled 
time involves designating a specific block of time which is set aside for 
the purpose of group work. By so doing, it is possible for the counselor 
and group members to structure oF plan more effectively the goals to be 


accomplished. 

Activity Period and Homeroom. In thos 
set aside for multipurpose activities, it is po 
n group guidance situations. Often one period a week is set aside for 
Such purposes. Teachers are expected to carry through certain guidance 


Activities at these times. ae 
Study Hall. Study halls can be utilized for small-group situations or even 
as time for giving information pertinent to all students. However, it is 


recognized that the study hall is assigned mainly for study purposes and 


should be used with discretion. 
Classroom. Another method of m 

able for group activities is directly t 

ble to involve several teachers in the g 


e schools having blocks of time 
ssible to have teachers involved 


aking some small amount of time avail- 
hrough the classroom. It may be possi- 
uidance program with this tech- 
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nique. Teachers would be asked to provide guidance ee 
would be directly related to their subject area. This keeps their additio 
ion at a minimum. ; 

a mma: After School and Lunch Hour. If no other times are avail- 
able, it may be possible to utilize some time before or after school, espa 
cially for small groups formed for counseling purposes. mee hs 
be meeting on their own time, so it would most likely be on a vo as ary 
basis. However, it should be recognized that students who ride buses p 
work cannot be expected to meet at these irregular hours. During 
lunch hour it may be possible to organize some limited group guidanc 
activities. ae S sedate 

These have been merely suggested possibilities for utilizing oer i 
time. It is recognized that not all of these methods will be practica F 
every school. There is no attempt to outline any particular pattern 0 
organization or internal structure because such things are dependent upon 
many variables within each school. 


Facilities, Materials, and Budget 


The following proposals for facilities, materials, and budget for a 
adequate program in group procedures do not presuppose that they os 
fit every school situation. However, it is believed that they can be use 
as a guide in establishing a functional group program. 

Facilities. It is best if a room can be secured near the guidance area 
with movable chairs, film screen, chalkboard, and bulletin board. If a room 
near the guidance room is not available, then a classroom can be set aside 
for group work. If possible, the guidance library should be close by in 
order to secure materials as needed, 

Materials. For maximum effectiveness, the following materials should 
be available: tape recorder, movie projector, films and filmstrips, film 
strip projector, social adjustment pamphlets, occupational information, 
college catalogs. 

Budget. The budget must be adequate to provide released time for 
teachers involved, outside speakers, films, and current materials, This will 
usually be in the hands of the administrator. 
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PART II 


Educational Guidance 
Techniques 


In developmental guidance, provision is made for periodic assessment 
of a student’s educational development. Basic to such assessment is the 
assumption that the individual student benefits from guidance that focuses 
upon how he sees himself in relation to experiences within his environ- 
ment, how he projects himself, and how he plans to develop his future. 
Student appraisal and planning encourages students to explore the con- 
sequences of alternative choices and encourages them to come to terms 
with themselves and their environment. 

Part II is concerned with methods involving educational counseling and 
guidance. Chapter 5 focuses upon educational planning and development. 
The intent of the chapter is to stress the fact that educational planning 
cannot be a mechanistic program but must be dynamic in nature and will 
have significance for students only as they experience it in counseling and 
group guidance relationships. Chapter 6 discusses planning and advise- 
ment for college. 

Chapter 7 is concerned with the place of achievement, ability, and apti- 
tude test data in educational guidance. Chapter 8 presents methods for 
reporting and interpreting test data to students, parents, and teachers. 
This chapter is written from the point of view that these people have a 
right to know test results—and that the counselor has a responsibility to 
report test information in such a way as to make it understandable and 


useful to them. 


Chapter 9 deals with remedial techniques in educational guidance, with 


focus upon the identification and understanding of the problem, and, as 


needed, referral to the appropriate specialist. Chapter 10 concerns tech- 
niques the counselor can use to stimulate creativity. Essentially, the 


counselor is seen as contributing to growth by freeing the capacities of an 
individual to be himself and to see what he can become. 
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5 


Educational Planning 


What significance is attached to educational planning? 
What are the purposes of educational planning? 
What important factors are involved in educational planning? 
What techniques and practices may be used in high school planning? 


What advantages are there to long-term planning? 


SIGNIFICANCE OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

Educational planning consists of thinking through short-range as well 
as long-range goals. The attainment of short-range goals often, but not 
always, contributes to the achievement of long-range goals. However, in 
an increasingly complex society in which major forces are reshaping the 
requirements for effective living, a continuous process of life-long assess- 
ment and reassessment and learning and relearning is demanded. 

Automation, space exploration, advances in science and technology, 
require that individuals be better educated and more highly skilled than 
ever before. It is only through planned behavior that reconciliation of indi- 
vidual needs and society’s needs can be examined and dealt with. 


Shifts in the Job Market 


ledge doubles every decade under- 


The startling fact that man’s know 
lanning. Of particular significance 


scores the necessity for educational p 
is the fact that new occupations and specialties are constantly emerging. 


During the past five years there has been a speed-up in the long-term shift 
away from the output of goods toward the supplying of services and from 
blue-collar to white-collar occupations. The past 10 or 15 years have also 
brought about an acceleration in the long-term trend of increases in pro- 
fessional, managerial, clerical, and sales occupations at the expense of the 
manual occupations. A continuation of this trend is forecast for the years 


ahead. Among blue- and white-collar occupations, rapid technological 
shift away from unskilled jobs to occupations 


and intensive training. More and more, tech- 
ork with engineers and scientists. It is esti- 
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changes have resulted in a 
requiring more education 
nicians will be needed to w 
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mated that some 3500 new jobs are created each year by automation alone. 

Technical occupations generally demand 16 years or more of education. 
Several have estimated that technical jobs increased during the 1950's to 
over 2 million, or a growth of some 40 per cent. Technicians working with 
engineers and scientists alone numbered some 750,000 in 1960. Estimates 
are that by 1975 this number will double. 


Educational Opportunity 


The significance of educational planning is seen in the fact that lack of 
adequate education and lack of opportunity for education are major con- 
tributing factors to America’s present high rate of unemployment, de- 
pendency, delinquency, and crime. The paradox of unemployment at a 
time of manpower shortage challenges educators, and counselors in 
particular, to take a long, hard look for ways of preventing the continuance 
of this situation. , 

College enrollment increases of unprecedented magnitude lie immedi- 
ately ahead, even by the most conservative estimates. Between 1953 and 
1963 fall enrollments increased from roughly 2.25 million to 4.25 million, 
during a period when the number of young people of college age did not 
increase substantially. The long-term trend is for a higher proportion of 
young people to find post-high school education essential. If this trend 
continues as it is expected to, 1970 college enrollments will be double 
those of 1960. As colleges raise their admissions standards, more and more 
“average” students will experience difficulty finding colleges that will take 
them. High school counselors know from first-hand experience that this 
condition poses crisis situations to students and their parents. 


Plight of Drop-Outs 
That greater depth and understanding are needed in educational plan- 
ning can be seen from the fact that each year some 1 million students drop 
out of school. In so doing, they commit themselves to a lifetime of mini- 
mum earnings, recurrent unemployment, dependency, and personal 
deprivation. 
Cohen, discussing drop-outs, states: 


They have ability and talent. Studies of dropouts reveal that 70 per 
cent have at least average intelligence and are capable of completing high 
school. From six to thirteen per cent are smart enough to do college work. 
But they are victims of economic, social, cultural, and psychological pres- 
sures which they have not been able to cope with alone. They are reject- 
ing a situation they feel has rejected them.1 


Increased Earnings 
The significance of educational planning can be seen in the fact that it 
was estimated in 1958 that the annual male college graduate looked for- 


* Eli E. Cohen, “The Employment Needs of Urban Youth,” Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, Winter 1962, p. 87. 
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ward to a lifetime earning of $435,000, compared to $205,000 for an 

average high school graduate, $182,000 for an elementary school graduate, 

a $130,000 for a person who completed fewer than nine years of school. 
he return on educational experiences is quite obvious. 


Needs of Rural Youth 


The importance of educational planning for rural youth is seen in the 
fact that in the years ahead they will need to plan for a different way of 
life than they have before. It appears that only about one-third of rural 
high school graduates in the class of 1960 enrolled in college, compared to 
one-half of other high school graduates. The employment outlook in farm- 
ing is not optimistic. Through the years the rapid increase in productivity 
per person in farming has meant that the expanded farm output has been 
produced by fewer and fewer people. Employment in farming declined by 
7.5 million persons in 1950 to 5.7 million persons in 1960. It is anticipated 
that this increase in productivity per person will lead to a further decline 
of about 25 per cent between 1960 and 1970 of the number employed in 
farming. Not more than one out of every 10 boys living on farms will have 
the opportunity to become the operator of a full-time commercial farm. 


Realize Self 
Most important for guidance personnel is 
needed to enable every person to realize his maximum potential in knowl- 
edge and skills. Through educational planning more students will be 
equipped to live in an exceedingly complex society. Our democratic ideals 
as well as our intellectual, economic, scientific, and cultural progress re- 
quire that every individual have an opportunity to make the most of 


himself. 


that educational planning is 


OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


s the first of the resources upon 
n way of expressing himself. His 


PURPOSES 


When a child enters school, he bring 


which school personnel must draw: his ow 
behavior is his means of communicating how he feels about himself and 


the world, and implicit within his behavior patterns will be the informa- 
tion which counselors and teachers need: how he functions, what he 
knows, what he wants to know, and what he does not want to know, both 
as an individual and as part of a school setting. Certain characteristics in 
his behavior give clues to his response to himself, his means of coping with 
his environment, and his expectations of other individuals. Since behavior 
which is not useful to an individual will generally not be perpetuated, 
teachers and counselors will know by what he does and says—or does not 
say—what has meaning for him. 


To Attain Flexibility 
The major purpose of education is to produce behavioral change. In 
ften anticipated, particularly 


educational planning, certain behaviors are © 
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in long-range planning, but there are always unexpected changes in the 
student’s needs and environment. Development of a year-to-year plan 
based on the child’s revelations of his needs and upon guidance personnel’s 
observations and insights requires great freedom and flexibility. Educa- 
tional program planning must also take into account the fact that each stu- 
dent’s progress will fluctuate; in some cases a child will progress rapidly, 
and in other cases there will be times of apparent regression. 


To Learn More About Self 


Goals in educational planning for any student at any stage of his devel- 
opment must be meaningful, realistic, and stimulating. Planning involves 
the student and counselor in building a program in which the student can 
each day and year learn more about himself. By knowing himself and 
what he is capable of doing, he can then develop better criteria to judge 
future alternatives. This is to say, educational planning is designed to help 
students see more clearly the fundamental purposes of education and to 
seek better ways of working toward these purposes. 


To Establish Suitable Goals 


Educational planning will help pupils develop the ability to establish 
suitable educational goals for themselves and discover and organize the 
means by which individuals make appropriate plans for their educational 
experiences. While the various aspects of life are, in a sense, inseparable 
and can by no means be segregated into clearly independent categories, it 
is often convenient to apply to certain phases of an individual’s activities 
such descriptive terms as educational planning, vocational planning, pet 
sonal planning, and the like. To develop the ability to plan and to choose 
in respect to any of these areas of activity, the individual must be exposed 
to a variety of experiences which may be regarded as educational in nature. 


To Understand His Environment 


Educational planning is designed to foster in each individual the devel- 
opment of interests and aspirations which are socially acceptable and con- 
sistent with an individual's potential capacity for achievement. It provides 
the student with information about his environment which he will need as 
a basis for decision-making. It affords him experience in planning and 
making choices in his day-to-day activities and helps him to discover and 
gain access to opportunities for putting into action his long-range plans. 


To Spot Remedial Difficulties 


Through the methods and materials employed in educational planning, 
learning difficulties may be uncovered and understood, and plans may be 
made for effective remedial work. It is one thing to accumulate data on 
pupil achievement and quite another to interpret the data so that an effec- 
tive program of remediation results. Together, counselors and pupils 
should study each problem, learn the techniques for getting accurate indi- 
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cations of each individual's needs, and agree upon a program that seems 
wise. 


To Experience Decision-Making 

, Engaging in educational planning helps students develop greater skill 
in future planning. Short-term plans can be placed in perspective for long- 
range goals. Decision-making comes from carefully considering each alter- 
native. A student must learn to analyze his opportunities critically and to 
identify how his strengths and weaknesses fit certain alternatives available 
to him if he is to reach appropriate decisions. The student who views his 
own performance honestly and understands his strengths and limitations 
makes more effective use of his educational opportunities by selecting 
appropriate learning experiences, organizing information, and devising 
realistic plans for study. 


To Aid Teachers and Parents 


Another important purpose of educational planning is to help teachers 
and parents see more clearly the problems and needs of young people. 
Through educational planning, teachers, students, and parents become 
more aware of the various stages of pupil development. The findings of 
youth studies have not yet been adequately assimilated into a body of 
professional lore which most teachers are required to possess. Too often, 
teachers and parents are guided in what they do with youth by the con- 
cerns, fears, and hopes of their own childhood and youth. Through their 
contacts with each other they will learn about youth's aspirations and the 


problems young people seek to solve. 


FACTORS IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


It is expected that the student who is guided by appropriate long-range 
goals in planning his everyday school experiences in all likelihood learns 
more effectively than the student whose short-range goals are not in keep- 
Ing with his long-range plans. During much of his earlier schooling, the 
student accepts the educational goals established by the school. The ma- 
turing student, however, demands a greater share in clarifying his objec- 
tives, both long-range and short-range. It is important that educational 
planning provide exploration of self. Pupils have only limited opportunities 
to test their abilities, to learn about their interests, to know occupational 
conditions, and to relate these factors to their own educational plans. 

Some specific problems related to educational planning in terms of pupil 
short-range goals include: 
eet short-range objectives which 


1. Organizing programs and plans to m 
Il experience for the individual 


can also develop into a meaningful over-a 
student. 

2. Becoming so fixated on short-ra 
develops any competency in decision-making. 


nge needs that the individual never 
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3. Planning short-range programs that may not serve to take the indi- 
vidual where he wishes to go when he leaves school. 


Problems relating to educational planning in terms of long-range goals 
include: 


1. Fluctuations in pupil interest, aspirations, and personality which 
may render long-term planning useless. 

2. Knowing the extent of change that will take place in educational 
opportunities for all students, and particularly this student. 

3. Determining the extent that labor market changes will have upon the 
student. 


In terms of educational planning and program selection, Shertzer and 
Stone made the following observation: 


In reality, most school programs are set in advance in the sense that 
once students elect a given curriculum, little internal flexibility is permit- 
ted in actual course selection. The counselor's time is frequently drained 
away inthe busy work schedule manipulation rather than true program 
planning. True program planning would consist of assisting students in a 
reasoned selection relatively free from fixed curricular demands. This pro- 
cedure would permit students to test out adequately their tentative choices 
through experience.” 


Selection of Curriculum 


Most students face initial educational choices during the seventh and 
eighth grade, when the junior high school curriculum provides for elective 
subjects. Some may face them earlier if the elementary school offers certain 
subjects such as foreign language, music, art, on an optional basis. These 
early educational decisions, followed by the election of certain courses in 
the ninth grade, may determine to a considerable extent the curriculum 
sequence pursued in high school. The extent of different curricula offered 
varies from school to school. Even small schools generally offer a choice of 
college preparatory or general curriculum. In larger schools eight, ten, OF 
twelve different curricula may be available. 

Basic to the selection of the curriculum is the decision as to whether a 
student will attend college. For many students, the decision to attend col- 
lege is, in turn, dependent upon whether their occupational choices require 
a college education. These are matters that counselors will need to con- 
sider with the pupil. Involved in this consideration will be the student's 
ability to project himself, to develop long-range planning. Dole argues that 
educational choice is not vocational choice and urges that the two should 
not be considered identical by teachers, counselors, and pupils.* 


2 Bruce Shertzer and Shelley C. Stone, “Junior High School Guidance: Problems 
and Potentialities,” Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Summer 1964, p. 258. 

3 Arthur A. Dole, “Educational Choice is Not Vocational Choice,” Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly, Autumn 1963, pp. 30-35. 
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Essentially, teachers and counselors who help students plan their high 
school work should be well informed about the following matters: 


1. The content and requirements of the courses and curricula offered in 
the school. 

2. Local and state requirements for graduation. 

3. The training necessary for entrance into selected occupations. 

4. Entrance requirements for college and other post-high school educa- 
tional institutions. 

5. Educational opportunities offered by universities, colleges, and other 
institutions of advanced training. 

6. The student's interests, abilities, aspirations, and limitations. 


Subject Selection 

Once a tentative decision of a curriculum has been made, the choice of 
subjects within the curriculum must be considered. Again, considerable 
variability exists from school to school in the latitude of choice of subjects 
within a curriculum. For example, it may be school policy that the student 
who undertakes the college preparatory course will be required to take the 
following subjects: 4 years of English; 3 years of social studies; 4 years of 
mathematics; 4 years of foreign languages; and 4 years of science. In other 
schools the college preparatory curriculum may be less rigidly defined, 
with the consequent increase of the number of subjects to be elected. 

The counselor and pupil will have to arrange a meaningful sequence of 
courses, For the majority of pupils, the goal will be to select a series of 
courses that lead to the development of marketable skills. 

So that students can plan courses intelligently, they need to have such 


information as the following: (1) the nature of all the various courses; 


(2) how they fit sequentially into a curriculum; (3) for whom they are 
y and all of them; (5) whether 


adapted; (4) requirements concerning an ( 
the courses meet the requirements for graduation from high school; 
(6) number of credits each course carries; (7) the meanings of such terms 
as major, minor, units, electives; and (8) the possible combinations of 


majors and minors that students may choose. 


Information N eeded 

is a continuous process carried on 
]. For the counselor it means learning 
arn about himself. It means that a 
] information must be provided to 
t be available so that planning 


Successful educational planning 
throughout the pupil’s stay in schoo 
about the individual and helping him le 
great deal of educational and vocationa 
the student and that counseling services mus 
can be carefully and skillfully done. ; 

Those who serve students in program planning must learn about the 
child and be alert to significant information to be collected and recorded. 
The counselor will need information such as the following: 


1. The student’s interests, including the general types or major kinds of 
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interests he has shown, the strength and stability of these interests, the 
relationship of his interests to his ability and attitudes, and the exent to 
which his interests are supported in his educational program. 

2. The student's aptitudes and abilities—his general ability, both poten- 
tial and demonstrated, to do school work, his special subject abilities, his 
reading ability, and his working efficiency as related to his level of 
achievement. 

3. The state of the student’s physical and emotional health. 

4. The student’s social and personal characteristics and background in- 
formation such as family traditions, economic resources, and personal 
contacts. 


All of these factors are important considerations for educational plan- 
ning. The key to success for the student and the counselor is to relate what 
is known about the student’s abilities and goals to what is known about 
the school’s curriculum and courses. For example, the student who exhibits 
high mechanical aptitude (from test data as well as in extracurricular activ- 
ities) and expresses vocational goals of less than at a professional occupa- 
tional level, may well consider the school’s vocational education program. 
Important factors here are the kinds of program the vocational education 
curriculum offers. 


PRACTICES IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Since effective program planning depends upon adequate understanding 
of the pupil, a system of continuous accumulation and recording of pup! 
information through good, up-to-date cumulative records is necessary: 
Cumulative records should follow pupils from grade to grade and from 
school to school and should be used whenever important choices are to be 
made. They should be made readily available to those teachers and coun- 
selors responsible for educational planning with students. 


Critical Periods 
There are certain times during a pupil's school career when greater em- 


phasis and more time should be provided for program planning. The fol- 
lowing times are particularly important: 


1. Before a pupil moves to a junior high school. During the last semester 
of the highest elementary grade, a great deal of orientation should be car- 
ried on. Discussion should be given over to tentative plans for subject- 
matter choice and extracurricular activities in the junior high school. 

2. During the last year of the junior high school. This is one of the most 
important planning points. At this time pupils, parents, and counselors 
should review all information, analyze all future possibilities, and build 
tentative high school programs. 

3. At the time vocational choices are narrowed down or when the 
student is ready to make more specialized vocational preparations. The 
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student should have an opportunity to relate and integrate his educational 
and vocational plans. 

4, During the senior year, or just prior to leaving for those who plan to 
leave school before graduation. This is a most critical time. Employers, 
college and training school registrars, and other representatives of adult 
educational and occupational fields should be drawn into planning at 
this stage. 

5. During periods of transition or uncertainty. Those pupils shifting 
from one area of interest to another and those pupils uncertain about their 
plans are in need of intensive educational planning. 

6. During times of conflict. There are many situations which result in 
conflict and confusion for the pupil: A pupil of low academic ability who is 
constantly being prodded to do better work; a pupil with a continuous ex- 
perience of academic failure; a pupil handicapped by poor working habits 
or lack of basic school skills; a pupil of high ability and low achievement; 
a pupil whose interests and abilities are not used in school work; a pupil 
whose abilities and interests are at variance with subjects taken. All these 
students need individual attention. 


Figure 5-1 charts a timetable in educational planning. 


An Approach to Curriculum Selection 
Usually, curriculum choices are made when students are at the eighth- 
or ninth-grade level. The choice is based largely upon consideration by 
the student and his counselor of the student's aptitudes, achievements, per- 
sonal qualities, and interests, in so far as they can be determined at this 
stage of development. Figure 5-2 is an illustration of such a choice. 
Segel, Wellman, and Hamilton present a somewhat different approach 
that consists of two steps: 
Step One: a tentative choice of curriculum at the 
level, based solely upon ability and aptitudes. 
Step Two: modification of choice later in the high school years, based on 
additional data such as interests, personality characteristics, and social 


status. 


eighth- or ninth-grade 


This two-step approach (see Figure 5-3) grew out of the belief that the 
use of data such as interests, personality, and social status tends to influ- 
ence counselors and students to make curricular decisions that may be in- 
consistent with students’ educational potential and therefore may impose 
unfortunate restrictions upon students fairly early in their educational 
careers.4 

This approach is predicated on the followin 
ar sequence is the privilege of each 


g principles: 


1. The voluntary selection of a curricul 
student. 
2. Selection by the student of a curricul 
7 David Segel et al., Individual Analysis (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1958), pp. 15-27. 
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Specific Aptitudes 


Personality 
Characteristics 


Achievement Level 


CURRICULUM CHOICE 


Social Status 


General Intelligence 


foe 5-2. One-Step Approach to Curriculum Choice (Current Procedure). Assumption: Student 
as ant information about himself to make a choice of curriculum as he enters high school— 
I ally at the ninth grade. (Suggested by David Segel, Frank Wellman, and Allen T. Hamilton. 
elvidi] Analysis. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958, pp- 15-27.) 
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Specific Aptitudes General Intelligence 


ORIGINAL 
CURRICULUM CHOICE 


Personality 
Social Status Characteristics 


MODIFICATION OF 
CURRICULUM CHOICE 


Step 2 add 


FIGURE 5-3. Two-Step Approach to Curriculum Choice. Assumption: Choice of curriculum should 
be made originally on the basis of ability, unfiltered by such factors as social status and interest 
(which are limiting and may change). Curriculum choice is a continuous process based on growth 
and change. (Suggested by David Segel, Frank Wellman, and Allen T. Hamilton. Individual 


Analysis, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958, pp. 15-27.) 
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goals should be made only after all information pertinent to general 
intellectual level and specific aptitudes has been made available to him 
by his counselor. 

3. After the curricular sequence has been selected other factors, such as 
vocational interests, personality characteristics, emotional maturity, and 
socio-economic status, should be identified and analyzed with respect to 
their positive and negative influences on the full development of the 
curricular plan. 

4. Guidance in the selection of curricular sequences consists of more than 
counseling. A systematic program of measurement should be carried 
on to get the information referred to in principle 2. Counseling is but 
one aspect of the guidance program and is dependent upon other pro- 
cedures. 

5. After a student has enrolled in one curricular sequence, there should 
be provisions in school regulations and guidance procedures to permit 
periodic reassessment of (1) the original curricular choice or decision, 
and (2) other personal environmental factors, to determine the validity 
of the chosen sequence and to determine whether a revision of plans 
is indicated, such as, a transfer to another curriculum sequence. 

6. Effective guidance procedures at the junior and senior high school lev- 
els and appropriate articulation between high schools and colleges, 
should reduce the need for college entrance examinations." 


Whether or not counselors feel that they can endorse such an approach 
is unimportant; what is important is that it be interpreted as a reminder 
that an element of flexibility is necessary for educational planning that is to 
result in students’ realization of maximum potential. 


Some Techniques 


ith a pupil must have certain broad goals: to 
aake sense out of all the data known 
s; to make the stresses of 


The counselor working w. 
make his world meaningful to him; to m 


about him and about educational opportunitie 
to stimulate without destroying; to enhance 


inadequacy more tolerable; i: 
aking; to give recognition to self 


self-respect; to encourage decision-m 
through planning which can be interpreted by the pupil as a step toward 
adequacy; to involve the student in his own future. Effective and satisfying 
educational planning contributes to these ends. 

Using Group Guidance Procedures. Before guidance personnel can 
assist students in ascertaining what educational opportunities are open to 
them, they must provide a considerable body of information. Pupils should 
be thoroughly familiar with the curricular and extracurricular offerings of 
their own school and of other schools in their city or vicinity to which they 
may transfer, particularly vocational and technical schools. m en 

Some methods that may be used to get the necessary information to 


incoming students are as follows: 


l. The information may be given in the form of folders, school hand- 


5 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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books, or descriptions of courses, distributed and discussed by the students’ 
own counselors. 

2. Counselors from the upper-level school may visit incoming students 
in their own school to discuss curricular and extracurricular opportunities 
offered by the school to which the students will be going. 

3. Students from the lower-level school may be invited to spend a 
“typical” day at the “new” school, have a chance to meet some of their 
future teachers, sit in on classes, attend meetings of school organizations, 
and so forth. 

4. If an orientation day such as that suggested above is not feasible, a 
Saturday morning program might be planned for students which would 
include meeting with their future counselors and some of their future 
teachers, learning about course offerings and school activities, touring the 
school, and the like. 


This list is, of course, suggestive only and by no means exhaustive. In 
some cases, counselors may wish to combine some of these methods or 
modify them to suit their own situation. 

Educational planning means that the parents will be involved. Parents 
are being seen more frequently in more and more schools. Certainly at 
those strategic periods when pupils are making important long-term plans, 
parents should be drawn into the planning process. Many educational 
guidance programs provide for group meetings of parents at the eighth- 
grade level—or at the seventh- and ninth-grade levels, depending upon 
the nature of the school system—to meet teachers and become acquainted 
with the school. At such meetings counselors can discuss the policies and 
processes of student educational planning, distribute course descriptions, 
graduation requirements, school activities program, and so forth. This gen- 
eral meeting usually sets the stage for individual conferences with parents. 

For students who will not be changing schools, group guidance classes, 
units within subject-matter classes, or special sessions may be used by 
counselors to provide students with educational information and give them 
an opportunity to discuss their educational plans. Students should be given 
a chance to discuss what they wish to do, what they logically may do with 
reasonable expectancy of success, and how the school can help them. 

Meeting with Parents. As a follow-up of the general meeting for par- 
ents of students who are entering a “new” school or who are approaching 
the time for making some long-range educational plans, counselors will 
find it advantageous to hold individual parent and child conferences. Be- 
cause parents find it difficult to come to the school during working hours, 
many counselors establish evening hours for these conferences, which may 
be held in the “new” school or in the school the student attends. At the 
conclusion of this conference, parents and pupil should be given a copy of 
any tentative educational program that may have been decided upon. In 
addition, they might be offered a copy of the school handbook or a recent 
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issue of the school paper—something to make them feel that they are a 


part of the new situation. 
The advantages of conducting such conferences have been cited by one 


school counseling practitioner as follows: 


and the child helps the counselor to understand the 


1. Meeting the parent 
child better in terms of his home background and the interaction of 


parent and child. 

2. Early contact with the high school counse 
tain a clearer picture of his child’s progress 
of what to expect from him. 

8. The parent is better able to guide 
educational and vocational goals. 

4. An early identification of certain problems 
social) means an earlier attempt to solve them. 

5. Parents and pupils are made aware of many facilities and activities of- 
fered to the youngster by the school. 

6. Certain misunderstandings concernin 
e.g., the school’s attitude regarding fraternities and sororities. 

7. Referrals can be made to other agencies in a position to help the pupil, 
e.g., reading clinics, school psychologist, tutors. 

8. This appears to be an excellent opportunity to improve public relations 


between the school and the community, and especially to make par- 


ents aware of the benefits and work of the guidance office.® 


lor enables the parent to ob- 
and a more realistic view 


and encourage his child in achieving 


(academic, personal and 


g school policy can be clarified, 


Educational planning should be a cooperative responsibility with par- 


ents at every grade level, and although they differ greatly in their concern 


about the achievements and interests of their children, most parents want 
ut their children as they can. 


Fa ta need to know—as much abo j k 
unselors should take every opportunity to “involve” parents, for the 
Sreater the understanding of parents concerning the abilities, interests, 
strengths, and limitations of their children, the freer the children will be 
5 at their own decisions. 
iets Data. The counselo 
ONN in educational planning an 
wise y of the measurement of human 
faire oes not exist. Even with their know! 
aa x and more reliable than any other m 
nd achievement. 

The collection of test data should 


any gi € 
ä i: given year tests may not precise 
chievements. The test used may not have been a good one, the score may 


aye been recorded erroneously, oF calculated inaccurately. Repeated ap- 
Praisals correct such inaccuracies and provide the counselor with a pattern 
of test data which, coupled with judgments of pupil’s aptitudes and 
Graders and Their Parents,” The School 


r will draw upon test data to aid the 
d placement. Test data provide an ob- 
ability and achievement that other- 
n limitations, tests have proven 
ethod devised to screen ability 


be a continuing process because in 
ly reflect the pupil's aptitudes and 


6 E 
Con tte Sylvester, “Interviewing Ninth 
nselor, May 1963, pp. 186-187. 
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achievements by teachers, deans, and administrators, serve as a base upon 
which predictions can be made and educational alternatives presented to 
the pupil. 

Using Other Data. Test data alone will not be the sole determinant of 
educational plans. The counselor will draw upon a considerable variety of 
other evidence. There are powerful ingredients in successful academic 
performance—attitudes, values, motives—that, at present, we have no 
reliable way of measuring. The counselor must avoid the temptation to 
discount the value of such attributes—staying power, zeal, judgment—be- 
cause they are not easily measured. These attributes should carry due 
weight in any educational-vocational decisions. No stone should be left 
unturned to insure that educational decisions are based on a wide range of 
evidence of student potential which is carefully gathered and sifted. The 
weighing and sifting of evidence demands judgment by a qualified and 
responsible counselor. 

Counseling with Individual Students. Individual counseling sessions 
are necessary for effective educational planning. Many schools urge each 
pupil to confer individually with the counselor at least twice a year. It is in 
these one-to-one sessions that student and counselor can examine informa- 
tion available, assess past achievements, look at present status, and develop 
future objectives. This is the time the counselor can interpret test data to 
the student, and the student can be helped to put the material into 
perspective in terms of short- and long-range plans. 

Whether counselors are working with a student at one of the critical pe- 
riods identified earlier (see pages 86-87) or are doing “routine” educational 
counseling, they must determine, as objectively as possible, the students 
abilities, interests, and aptitudes. They should refer to interest inventories, 
aptitude test results, previous school record, and student health rating: 
They must know economic conditions prevailing in the home and the atti- 
tudes and desires of the parents. They need to keep before them the per- 
sonality pattern of a student and his ability to adapt himself to the courses 
which he desires to take. This kind of knowledge is the result of a continu- 
ous long-time relationship between the pupil and the counselor. It is 
suggested, therefore, that effort should be made to have pupils stay with 
the same counselor for educational planning. This type of organization 
greatly increases continuity and makes possible more effective student- 
counselor relationships. 

As the counselor consults with the student about his educational plans, 
how can he help the student? Can the counselor look into the future to see 
what will be needed? Can the pupil plan now for a future in which both 
occupational opportunities and the pupil as a person may undergo change? 
First, the counselor will have to search out all personal data about the 
pupil, his general ability, his specific aptitudes, values, and motives, his 
interests—and logically relate these for the pupil. The counselor’s inter- 


pretation will give the pupil a cross section of his strengths and liabilities 
as they are now. 
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FIGURE 5-4 


Four-Year Plan Sheet 
Smith High School Educational Planning 


= 
Student. Counselor. 
Interview. Curriculum: 

Dates: General 


College Preparation 


Business 

Vocational Agriculture 
Homemaking 
Industrial Arts 


Subjects Liked Best:. 
Subjects Liked Least:. 


Grade 9 Grade 10 


Subjects 


Subjects 


Grade} Cr. 


English 
Physical Ed. 


English 
Physical Ed. 


Grade 12 


Grade 11 


Subjects 


Subjects 


English 
U. S. History 


Total Credits Earned: 
Grade 9. 
Grade 10. 
Grade 11 
Grade 12. 
Total 
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months ahead of such things as what he likes to read, how well he does in 
courses in which he had indicated high interest, how he feels about work- 
ing alone, about working with others, and the like. Gradual shifting of the 
pupil’s personality during the years beginning with junior high school and 
through senior high is to be expected. As the pupil matures, the counselor 
may assist him to alter his courses, seek new experiences, and extend his 
planning. 

Fourth, the counselor can present a broad view of educational-voca- 
tional alternatives. Even though all data point to a specific occupation 
(which is rare) the counselor should acquaint the student with the general 
occupational field and the kinds of educational experiences needed for 
positions in the different levels in that field. 

Identifying Students for Special Classes. There is a growing awareness 
on the part of administrators of the need for special classes for bright stu- 
dents as well as for the mentally slow. The school counselor will be a 
central person in identifying students for special classes. The counselor 
will do the initial screening for those students of lesser ability who may 
profit from placement in special education classes. Initial screening 15 
usually done on the basis of performance on group tests of ability and 
achievement, Based on test data and teachers’ evaluations, a list of stu- 
dents is compiled for whom individual testing may be needed. Individual 
testing is done by psychologists who have been certified by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

A school testing program provides several kinds of information which 
can be helpful in identifying bright students for special or sectioned 
classes. Information from other sources must not be overlooked. To yield 
a more complete picture of a student, test data should be combined with 
information from other sources. The school counselor, in cooperation with 
other members of a screening committee for such classes, may establish a 
formula in which consideration is given to pupil ability and achievement. 
For example, a student might receive two points for a mental ability test 
score at a certain percentile (say, 80th percentile) one point for past grades 
above a certain level, and one point for teacher recommendation. If a stu- 
dent gets three out of the four points this could qualify him for the 
program. 


VALUES OF LONG-TERM EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Long-term educational planning in the secondary school involves the 
outlining of students’ plans for at least two and often three and four years 
ahead. This planning is initially done by the student and the counselor in 
the eighth grade or early in the ninth grade after a careful study of avail- 
able school opportunities. Such planning does not mean that the program, 
once outlined, cannot be changed. 

It cannot be expected that once a program has been planned in the 
eighth or ninth grade that all planning is completed. Unnecessary changes 
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in the program should be discouraged, but whenever a student has a sound 
reason for requesting a change, it should be given every consideration in 
the interest of his educational welfare. Changes will be necessary because 
of failures in courses of study, changes in interests of a student, recommen- 
dations of teachers, requests of parents, and other reasons. Such changes 
should be incorporated near the beginning of the semester or at the point 
of change of the semester out of fairness to the students who otherwise 
would be burdened with excessive make-up work. 

A representative four-year plan sheet is illustrated in Figure 5-4. Ad- 
vantages cited for four-year plan sheets are (1) students have a better idea 
as to what lies ahead, (2) student planning will be less haphazard, (3) stu- 
dents’ plans will be focused over a longer period of time, (4) the adminis- 
tration can estimate staff and facilities needed in future years, and (5) 
parents are better informed as to student and counselor planning. One 
disadvantage of such plan sheets is that counselors and pupils are reluctant 
to change plans even when the best evidence indicates changes should be 
initiated. 
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Educational Planning 
—College 


What factors are involved in college planning? 
What current college selection procedures exist? 
How may college be financed by pupils? 


What techniques and practices are helpful to students 
in preparing for college? 
How may college information data be organized for pupils? 


FACTORS IN COLLEGE PLANNING 


The secondary school is preparing its students for many kinds of post- 
high school education. College-bound students should be in a state of 
suspended judgment about their occupational choice and should in most 
cases be encouraged to defer that choice until they are sure it is well 
founded. Guidance personnel have an opportunity and responsibility to 
increase the student’s basic understanding of the relationship between ca- 
reer development and educational preparation. It should be clear that 
counselors do not serve as recruiters for colleges. They are responsible for 
identifying students whose needs, abilities, and interests will be best 


served by advanced education. 


Identifying College Students 


The strategy for locating and identifying talent for higher education has 
evolved through several stages. During the first stage, down through the 
nineteenth century, only a small percentage of students went on to higher 
education. For the most part they undertook study in the conventional 
learned professions, such as law, medicine, and theology. Students were 
recruited in large measure from the sons of a relatively small professional, 
managerial, and leisured class. 

During the second stage, approximately 1920-1950, it began to be recog- 
nized that it might be important to seek out and identify students who 


| Merg “college material,” and who might otherwise be lost to higher educa- 
: at only a limited number of students were fit for 
bi é 


Jors should identify and encourage them. 
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Overlooked were such things as motivation, aspiration, study habits, family 
ambition, parental expectations, peer-group attitudes, desire to learn, and 
the like. 

More recently, the approach to identifying potential college students 
has reached a “talent search stage.” This term represents more than a 
“search-and-find” problem. It is becoming more fully recognized that the 
student of potential promise will not develop unless stimulation, encour- 
agement, nurture, and instruction are interrelated and brought to bear on 
him. Someone, either a parent, teacher, or counselor must “care” for the 
student and be “close” to him. 


Post-High School Educational Choices 


Students must start early in their high school career to plan for educa- 
tion beyond high school. They must expect to do consistently good work, 
and, if possible, to rank in the upper half of their graduating classes. Free- 
dom to choose the kind of education best suited to the individual carries 
with it the need to have the kind of information upon which choices can 
best be made. 

Not all students planning post-high school education will be going on to 
four-year colleges; nor should they be urged to. For some, needs will be 
better met by the junior college, where there is less likelihood of failure 
than in a four-year institution. Junior colleges provide excellent prepara- 
tion for entrance into four-year colleges. Some students will find it easier 
to make the transition from high school to college life by way of a junior 
college. In addition, some students who have ambitions to attend college 


will do much better to spend a year or two in a junior college and termi- 
nate higher education at this point. 


Another field of advanced training which has great potentialities for 
many students is that of the special schools which offer courses ranging 1n 
time from six months to three years, and in content from beauty culture to 
electronics and space technology. These schools are usually vocational and 
are not considered junior colleges. However, they prepare young men and 
women for vocational proficiency in many fields. Care must be exercised, 
however, in choosing these schools since there is a wide range in the qual- 
ity of work offered and since, unfortunately, not all schools are interested 
in giving full value for tuition paid. 
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scores” or scores on other types of tests will meet requirements. Also, they 
must know what high school courses are required, and whether personal 
interviews, recommendations from the counselor and/or principal, and the 
like, are necessary for admission. 

Courses Offered. Information must be obtained as to the programs of 
study offered. Does the school have courses that will prepare the student 
to reach the objective he has established? 

Length of the Program. Consideration must be given to the length of 
the program. How does this school’s time to complete the needed program 
compare to others? Has the school established reasonable training time to 
meet the objectives? Care must be taken in considering less than college- 
degree-granting institutions to ascertain whether or not the training pro- 
gram is sufficiently long to prepare an individual adequately. 

Cost of Program, Fees, Living Expenses. Although costs for attending 
an institution vary greatly with the individual, admissions officers should 
be able to provide average costs of living expenses. Cost of tuition and fees 
should be available in published descriptions of the program. 

Scholarships Available. Most state degree-granting institutions have 
some scholarships available, particularly for bright students with financial 
need from within the state. Such scholarship aid may take the form of 
waiver of tuition, some or all fees, reimbursement for housing and/or living 
Costs, or outright grants. Many colleges have now established low-interest 
loan funds for promising students. 

Opportunities for Work. The decision to geo a sleet a 
ditioned upon whether opportunities are available si oe Eaa A 
Ment, More and more educational institutions are providing 


Services to help students secure such employment. a 
Deadline for Filing and Completing Applications. : 
now the dates that the college application forms mus 

completed, 


Students need to 
be filed and 


Information Needed by Counselors 


In addition to the information cited for students and th 
selors need other data in order to work with students p 

1s includes the wing information. s Ta 

Indices of dae 2 for Certain Colleges: e 4 2 belie and 
Students, data are needed regarding the student s aca mn apt oa ae 
achievement to compare his chances of competing wit : tk available 
colleges in which he ie shown interest. Many colleges now ti Satie 
Class Profiles which reflect the relative ability and Sd die allen student 

eir students, By his knowledge of the student an ae ee 
Ody, the counselor is able to discuss more competently 


Probability of success in certain colleges: know whether or not the 

School's Standing. The counselor will need to } tions, all major profes- 
School is accredited. Regional accrediting a850 ide a proval ratings 
Sions, and most state departments of education provide ap 


eir parents, coun- 
Janning college. 
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for colleges which adhere to specific, established standards. These endorse- 
ments are highly prized by colleges and are always listed in college 
catalogs. The relative standing of less than four-year degree-granting insti- 
tutions often presents problems for the counselor. Some state departments 
of education issue lists of approved schools in their state. In a few in- 
stances, directories of approved schools are available from national organ- 
izations. In many cases, the counselor has to rely upon his own initiative. 
Requests for information about certain schools can be sent to the Better 
Business Bureau or the Chamber of Commerce of the city where the school 
is located, or contacts can be initiated with school counselors in the imme- 
diate area of the school in question. 


Principles of College Planning 


Some basic principles should be evident in a school’s college planning 
program: 


1. it should be recognized that a student's high school program should 
be developed in regard to his potential ability, aptitudes, and interests. 
There is no substitute for well-selected courses which extend the pupil's 
knowledge and interests, 

2. each individual develops at his own unique rate. Planning should 
focus on the developmental pattern of students, Counselors should help 
students clarify and understand parental pressures to get “good grades, 
go to a “good college,” and the like. 

3. there are many types of post-high school education. College is neither 
necessary nor feasible for all. All education is but preparation for the indi- 
vidual, his life and work, 

4. students need some assistance in sifting through the alternatives re- 
garding further education, in organizing data regarding college admission, 
and in arriving at choices of colleges that are appropriate for them. 


COLLEGE SELECTION AND ADMISSION 


Who Goes to College? 


In spite of the increases in youth going to college, there continues to be 
substantial numbers who do not go to college, although they have the 
mental ability to do so. Table 6-1 presents the age groups and college en- 
trants expected in the 1960's. Havighurst has generalized the following 
about college-going: 

Boys are more likel 
girls who go to college is incre 


College-going depends to a considerable extent on propinquity. Several 


studies have shown that the presence of a college or junior college in a 
local community increases sub: 


stantially the proporti l entrants 
in that community. y pein eee 
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There is wide variation among the states in the proportion of youth en- 
tering college. California and Utah lead with the highest proportion of 
students; South Carolina and Mississippi have the lowest proportion. 

The principal reasons given by young people above average in intelli- 
gence for not attending college are lack of money and lack of motivation. 
No doubt these reasons are interrelated. There are relatively few high 
school graduates with high motivation for college who fail to go to college 
because they lack money. These able young people who do not now go to 
college cannot be reached with a scholarship program which does not have 


TABLE 6-1 
Age Groups and College Entrants in the 1960's* 


Annual 

Percentage Annual Annual Change as 

High School of Entrants Change in Percentage Percentage 

Academic Senior College in Age Number of Change in of Ten-Year 
Year Age Group* Entrants Group Entrants Entrants Increase 
1960-61 3,104,000 ‘1,026,000 33.05 + 96,000 +4103 +103 
1961-62 2,939,000 1,018,000 34.66 — 800 — 08 — 09 
1962-63 2,858,000 1,037,000 36.27 + 19,000 +19 +20 
1963-64 3,411,000 1,292,000 37.88 +-255,000 +246 +27.4 
1964-65 3,817,000 1,507,000 39.49  +215,000 +16.6 +23.1 
1965-66 3,637,000 1,495,000 41.10 — 12000 —08 —13 
1966-67 3,649,000 1,558,000 4270 + 63,000 +42 + 68 
1967-68 3632000 1,609,000 4431 + 51,000 + 33 + 55 
1968-69 3,823,000 1,756,000 45.92 + 147,000 +91 +158 
1969-70 3,913,000  1,860,000° 47.53 4104000 +59 +112 


lege Entrance Examination Board. Cited in 


* Reprinted by permission of Col 
Se ete ‘or Admissions Offers,” College 


George H. Hanford, “1963-65: Peak Years f 
6 Board Review, Fall 1962, p- 8- 
Source: Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
® Source: Office of Statistical Information ar 
Twice the number of students who entered fo! 


nd Research, American Council on Education. 
ur-year institutions in 1959-60. 


similarly, a motivational program 


a companion motivational program; 
not be of much help to 


Without a companion financial aid program will 
this group.! 
Who should go to college? Some believe that only students with above- 


average ability and scholastic achievement should be given a state-sup- 
Ported college education. Others hold that all high school graduates would 
benefit by at least two or more years of further education. Hollinshead 


Points out that there remains no general agreement or unified policy in the 
nited States on this issue at the present time.” 
* Robert J. Havighurst, “The Social and Political Arguments for Extending the 
Reach of Education.” In Student Financial Aid and National Purpose (Princeton, NJ.: 


College Entrance Examination Board, 1962), pP- 29-31. 
Byron S. Hollinshead, Who Should Go to College? (New 


sity Press, 1952). 


York: Columbia Univer- 
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Guidance personnel are confronted with the necessity of helping stu- 
dents determine whether or not they should go to college. A few high 
school counselors state that excessive recruitment practices of some col- 
leges sometimes complicate their work. However, the past few years have 
seen a trend toward more cooperation between college and secondary 
school personnel as to selection for and admission to college. 

Admission policies and practices of many colleges are often confusing to 
those who attempt to understand them, School counselors have frequently 
complained that college catalogs state certain requirements for admission 
but that students are regularly admitted who do not meet these require- 
ments. Most high school counselors need more information from colleges 
to which their students apply. They need answers to such questions as: 
What is expected of entering students? What tolerances exist in the stated 
admission requirements? What is the nature and quality of students regu- 
larly admitted? 


Confusion in College Admission Practices 


A number of factors have contributed to the confusion that surrounds 
college admission: 


1. The evolution of college admission practices. 

(a) Non-Selective Admissions. In this stage, colleges take anyone who 
applies. If students have the money, they are admitted. “Selecting 
out” is done after students are admitted. Colleges that fall in this 
category are looking for applicants. Sometimes state-supporte 
institutions are in this classification because the state legislature 
has set a policy requiring that any high school graduate of the 
state be considered eligible for admission. 

(b) Semi-Selective Admissions, In this stage, colleges have an ample 
number of students but have minimal selection procedures. W hat 
selection standards exist are usually of a required subject matter 
nature. This is the comfortable stage for colleges. 

(c) Selective Admissions, Colleges that are highly selective take only 
those best qualified by ability and past performance. Colleges 


sometimes use selective admissions policies to upgrade them 

public image. 
Confusion exists because colleges do not stay in the same stage, but 
nother. 
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dents who would attend college was started in 1950. The result was that 
many parents and their children became panic-stricken over whether there 
would be room for them at college. 

4. Lack of clear statement of policy. Some colleges and universities are 
not always clear or completely honest in their communications about ad- 
missions policies to high school counselors, pupils, and their parents. 


Factors Considered in College Admissions 


One of the most difficult tasks in guidance is the prediction of college 
success, The only consistent finding among the numerous studies con- 
ducted is that there is no consistent result. Equivocal outcomes stem 
from both the ambiguity and unreliability: of the predictors, as well as from 
lack of reliable criteria of college success. College success is often defined 
as achieving adequate academic grades, but this has been challenged re- 
peatedly, College success, like college failure, is a function of an inter- 
action of many complex factors. Some important prediction factors are 
college aptitude, previous academic achievement, personality, and health 
(both physical and psychological), social factors, parental and familial atti- 
tudes, maturity, and the like. 

2 There is little agreement as to 
tion factor. In general, aptitude 
predictive value than social or person 
lation between aptitude and achievement test scores 
exceed .70, 

Some of the factors most oft 
are described briefly in the next few pages. 

h indicates that the best 


f High School Grades. Past and present researc 
single measure for selecting college students is their grade average in high 


school. High school grade average is a better predictor of college grades 
than either achievement or ability tests. High school and college averages 
are more closely correlated than is either with test scores. Because dis- 
Parity has been found between the college grades and groups of students 
who came from different high schools but who had similar high school 
grades, many colleges have adopted the practice of keeping careful rec- 
ords of students, grouped by the high school from which they came. In 
general, correlations between high school grades and first-year college 


Stades are between .50 and .60. 

High School Rank in Class. This factor does not hold the same impor- 
tance in admission practices as it once did, More and more high schools 
are offering honors courses, fast tracks, special groups, oF accelerated 
Programs, While these efforts have imparted to secondary education a 
renewed vitality, it has made reliable educational measurement more diffi- 

know what a given grade in 


cult. Admissions officers are often at a loss to 
of achievement, or how to compare 


a : : 

rs honors section really means in terms Br 
i i i ional curriculum. 

a Stade in a fast track with one in a convention curriculum When 

weighted” grades are not given to those in such courses, higher ranks in 


the relative merit of any specific predic- 
and achievement factors have a greater 
al factors. Few coefficients of corre- 
and college grades 


en used by admissions personnel in colleges 
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the graduating class are often achieved by students who have pursued less 
strenuous courses. However, many admissions personnel use rank in class 
in considering a student because they believe it is partially an indicator of 
motivation. Rank in class has one great virtue: it indicates how the student 
met the competition in which he was placed. But competition is affected 
by all kinds of community, economic, and student body factors. 

Use of Ability and Achievement Tests. Next to high school records, 
subject-matter tests are the best predictors of college grades. Subject- 
matter tests tend to correlate between .45 to .60 with first-year grade 
averages in college. Tests of scholastic aptitude typically rank below 
achievement tests as predictors of college success. 

Subject Matter Taken in High School. Most colleges recommend that 
students have a certain pattern of high school subjects; some require a 
selected pattern for admission. Most research efforts in this matter indicate 
that the advantage of studying certain subjects in high school as back- 
ground for specific college courses is greatly overemphasized. While stu- 
dents who have had high school courses in foreign language, chemistry, 
and physics do slightly better in the corresponding first-year college 
courses, the initial advantage is normally not maintained. i 

Personal Interviews. Many colleges request a personal interview with 
applicants. In general, interviews have not been successful as a means o 
predicting college success. Most interviews are used simply as a way ° 
becoming acquainted with students. $ 

Nonintellective Factors. Entering students with brilliant records O 
accomplishment in high school are not always successful in college. Stu- 
dents with less promising backgrounds have succeeded. Nonintellective 
factors such as motivation, temperament, health, and social background sali 
known to affect students’ success in college. That these factors are impor 
tant and that the total personality must be considered when academic 
achievement is being predicted, has long been known. Colleges have 
sought information on these factors by using counselor or principal pon 
ommendations, personality ratings, socio-economic background question- 
naires, and the like. As yet, success in programing these factors into & 
college prediction formula has not been attained. 

Endler and Steinberg, in a recent study of predicting academic achieve- 


ment at the university level, especially in terms of ability and achievement, 
found the following: 


The best predictor of FGA (first-year college Final Grade Average) and 
individual college course grades was HSA (High School Average). 

Among the aptitude and achievement tests, the best predictors of FGA 
were STEP (Sequential Test of Educational Progress) Reading, SCAT 
(School and College Ability Test) Verbal, and SCAT Total. 

Multiple correlations employing the HSA, STEP Reading, SCAT Verbal, 
and SCAT Total predictors did not significantly raise the predictabil- 
ity of the FGA criterion, A verbal factor common to all the predictors 
might account for this phenomenon, 
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Males showed a significant drop in performance from the high school 
to the college level while females did not. 

Females were more predictable than males in that correlations between 
predictions and FGA were higher for females than males. 


Entrance Examinations 


It has been stated that students’ day-to-day academic record over a 
period of years remains pre-eminent among factors from which judgments 
for college admission are made. Colleges carefully review grades, subjects , 
studied, rank in class, extracurricular activities; they conduct personal in- 
terviews and consider recommendations from teachers, counselors, and 
principals. Entrance examinations are often added to these indices because 
such tests make it possible to compare individuals from different schools 
and different regions. They enable counselors and admissions personnel to 
estimate where a particular student would stand academically among en- 
tering freshmen. Test results supply a source of information independent 
of individual schools and their standards. It is to be hoped that test results 
will be handled critically and intelligently and that they will not be used 
to supplant judicious professional judgment. 

Two widely used tests for admission purposes are the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) and the American College Test (ACT). Since students 
usually make arrangements to take these tests through their high schools, 
counselors should familiarize themselves with the tests and procedures 
concerning their administration.* ; 

The importance attached to entrance examination scores in relation to 
other data collected depends on the manner in which each college com- 
bines this information in selecting students. Some colleges have a highly 
involved formula with weights assigned to each factor. Colleges differ 
considerably in their treatment of all data, just as they differ in academic 


Standards. 


College Admissions Center 


The College Admissions Center of the Association of College Admissions 
Counselors serves as a placement service for students who want to go to 
college, but experience difficulty in finding the “right” one. A fee of ap- 
Proximately $10.00 is charged students. The Center serves as a collecting 
agency for many colleges who have room for students or for students who 
are seeking selected colleges for geographical, curricular, or socio- 
economic reasons. The Center does not provide counseling services but 


brings together students and college representatives. While many students 
3 Norman S. Endler and Danny Steinberg, “Prediction of Academic Achievement at 
the University Level,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, April 1963, p. 699. 
* Information concerning SAT can be obtained by writing to the Gollege FORA 
Examination Board, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. For X ro 
tion about ACT, write to the American College Testing Program, 300 East Washing- 


ton, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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have been placed in colleges by the Center, a growing number of other 
students pay their fees to provide “insurance” for college placement. 


Gathering Information 


Although the counselor cannot be expected to know all about all schools 
and colleges, he should be alert to opportunities to increase his knowledge 


wherever and whenever possible. Some ways of doing this are suggested 
here: 


1. From time to time the counselor might survey by questionnaire a 
mer students concerning the institutions they attended after leaving hig 
school. ; 

2. Attend conferences held at colleges and universities designed for 
counselors to familiarize them with selection and admissions practices. 

3. See that the high school is on the mailing list of the schools and a E 
leges most frequently inquired into by students in order to keep catalog 
files and other kinds of information up to date. ie 

7 4. Become acquainted with the college representatives who visit the 
high schools. 

5. Attend High School Days sponsored by schools and colleges. ak 

6. Offer to accompany small groups of students to campuses to “loo 
over the school.” ù 1 

7. Talk with teachers in the school to get their impressions of the col 
leges they attended—or ones they may have visited wtih their ow? 
children. 


8. Get impressions from student teachers concerning the schools they 
are attending. 


In addition to learning about these institutions and their policies, pet 
selors may assist students by helping them learn how to use college eo 
school catalogs. And to facilitate the process of applying to these schoo!s 


and colleges, some counselors keep a limited quantity of application forms © 
on hand for the most “popular” schools. 


FINANCING COLLEGE 


The rising cost of a college education prevents many students of modest 
means from attaining that important personal goal. Most institutions sup- 
port some sort of student financial aid program for undergraduates, and 
the counselor who knows how to help the student get at this information 
can perform a real service,® 

5 For further informatio: 
Admissions Center, North 


f information concerning college financing is Norman si 
Feingold, “Latest Informati 
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Types of Student Aid Programs 


Funds for college come from three sources: the student himself, his 
family, and one or more public or private agencies that provide financial 
assistance. The College Entrance Examination Board reported: 


A comprehensive study made recently indicates that, on the average, 
students use their own savings and earnings to pay for almost 25 per cent 
of their college expenses. Parents pay from 40 to 50 per cent of the ex- 
penses from their current incomes and another 10 to 15 per cent from 
family savings and loans; scholarships provide only 10 to 20 per cent of 
total college expenses.’ 

There is great need to clarify terminology and practices in the field of 
student aid programs. In general, there are three major types of under- 
graduate student aids—scholarships, loans, and student employment. 

Scholarships. Scholarships are intended to recognize outstanding 
achievement, whereas financial aids are designed to help needy but worthy 
students continue their education. However, scholarship recognition often 
takes the form of a monetary award or prize, and it is this type with which 
we are concerned here. Although scholarship awards range from as little 
as $10 to as much as $3,000 or more per year, most awards are for less than 
$500 per year. 

Scholarships are the most sought-after type of student assistance and 
most difficult to obtain. Colleges are the first source to which students and 
their counselors should apply for scholarships. Not only do they supply 
the largest number of scholarships themselves, but they are also the best 
source of information about scholarships by noncollege sponsors. Ordi- 
narily, each college maintains an office whose staff has the responsibility of 
handling student scholarship and loan requests; it may be listed in the 
college catalog as “Office of Scholarships and Loans,” “Office of Financial 


Aid,” and the like. 


Frequently, however, it is easier for students to get scholarship aid after 


they have been admitted to the institution and have by their freshman 
record proved themselves. College personnel are usually quite cooperative 
about providing financial aid to students with demonstrated ability who 
need such assistance to stay in school. Colleges usually advise students to 


make certain that they have enough money to stay in school for one full 


year when they enter. 

Although large organizations such as Gener 
and many others throughout the country offe 
might be more successful in helping a student 
within his own community. Community group: 
tions and women’s groups often maintain scho 
4-H scholarships are available in some areas for 


4-H’ers; in some communities local organizations suc 
eton, NJ: College Entrance Examination 


al Motors and General Foods 
r scholarships, the counselor 
find financial aid by looking 
s such as service organiza- 
Jarship and/or loan funds; 
students who have been 
h as banks, industrial 


7 Financing a College Education (Prine 
Board, 1963), p. 2. 


Y 
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firms, and the Better Business Bureau have scholarship money available 
ising students. r 
oo ieee low-interest loans have become an important auxil- 
iary method of financing a college education. Loans assume many fores: 
They vary in cost from those of commercial companies to those that pae 
tually become outright gifts. Most colleges have a low interest rate—fro 
1 to 6 per cent. 

ene are most frequently given on the basis of ability and need. Aca- 
demic qualifications are not ordinarily as high as those for — 
The student who cannot obtain a scholarship may well consider the ad- 
vantages of an educational loan rather than foregoing college. 

Perhaps best known is the National Defense Student Loan Proper 
created in September, 1958, under Title II of the National Defense Educ : 
tion Act (NDEA). Operating through the colleges, this program today 
the largest single source of financial assistance in the nation.’ 5 

Student Employment. Many students work and save during the omae 
to pay part of their educational expenses. The amount expected from pad 
mer earnings varies from college to college. Typical savings expecte ; D 
$300 before the freshman year, $350 before the sophomore year, and $ 
before the junior and senior years. s 

Students who need financial help can also work while attending ae 
many find work on campus, whereas others hold jobs within the col g 
community. Dining halls, libraries, administrative offices, and bookstor : 
are sources of employment which colleges consider to be suitable paes 
for students to work part-time. Students and counselors should contact th d 
college placement office prior to entering college to learn about employ 
ment opportunities, adh 

Several institutions have work-study programs which encourage hig 
school graduates with ability and financial need to continue their educa- 
tion beyond high school. Work-study programs provide earning opportu- 


nities to students attending colleges in rural communities where off-campU 
work is scarce. 


Standards regardin 


g student financial aid agreed upon around the coun- 
try are remarkab] 


Sab ; e- 
y similar. There is not, however, any one standard T 
$ ; oe ee ia é jes. 
quired or imposed upon institutions, states, or other awarding agencie 


Most systems expect parents to contribute some support from incomes an 
assets. The student, too, is expected.to h 
In general, academic excellence 
students will be aided; 
financial aid. 


> 5 raag work. 
ave savings from previous WO) a 
$ ‘ cl 
or promise of some sort determines whi f 
ie ae e a ae O 
need” is used largely to determine the size 


It is accepted policy now to package student aid—jobs, scholarships: 


8 Counselors may wish to write to the U.S, Government Printing Office for literature 
concerning the National Defense Student Loan Program; information is also available 
from most colleges and universities. In addition, counselors may find valuable informa- 
tion in Robert C. Hall’s The National Defense Student Loan Program: A Two-Year 
Report (Washington, D.C.: U.S, Government Printing Office, 1961). 
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and loans, and combine these aid forms. Some colleges may give only jobs 
and scholarships in combination, some only loan and scholarship combina- 
tions. The higher the academic excellence of the student, the more gen- 
erous the scholarship part of the package, within, of course, the range of 
need demonstrated by the student and his parents." 


Other Government Financial Aid 


The federal government, through its many departments, agencies, and 
bureaus, provides funds which directly or indirectly support many differ- 
ent kinds of student financial assistance programs. Generally speaking, 
most federal programs have been formulated to meet specific national 
needs for trained personnel in various fields. Because of the variety of 
government agencies involved, and the fact that each agency maintains its 
own contacts and establishes its own policies, the counselor might wish to 
write to the U.S. Government Printing Office for information concerning 


these programs. 
College Scholarship Service 


The College Scholarship Service was established in 1954 by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Principally, the CSS is a clearing house for 
financial information required by the approximately 450 participating in- 
stitutions. The CSS participating colleges emphasize that selection for 
financial aid awards should be based on achievement and promise but 
that the amounts awarded should be determined by financial need. This is 
done so that financial aid will reach many students who could not other- 
wise go to college. To help students in their efforts to obtain financial 
assistance, the CSS distributes to the secondary schools a standard form 
known as the Parents’ Confidential Statement, on which parents indicate 
s. The Parents’ Confidential Statement is mailed 
to the CSS where it is reviewed and evaluated. CSS prepares an estimate 
of the amount pf money parents can reasonably afford for college expenses 
and an estimate of the student's financial need. (See Figure 6-1.) CSS 
sends these estimates as well as a copy of the Parents’ Confidential State- 
ment to colleges listed on the form. The CSS estimates are used as guides 


by the college."” 


their financial circumstance: 


TECHNIQUES AND PRACTICES 
ated that “... counseling has played a very 


Kimpton some years ago st 
g and value of a college education.”™! 


real role in corrupting the meanin 


will find useful is Donald U. Noblett (ed.), A Handbook 


? A booklet counselors Kat 
ounselors (Evanston, Ill.: Association of Col- 


for College Bound Students and Their C 
lege Admissions Counselors, 1961). 

10 For further information counselors should contact the College Scholarship Service, 
Box 176, Princeton, New Jersey or Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California. 

1 Lawrence A, Kimpton, “Student Personnel: Sense and Nonsense,” College and 


University Bulletin, July 1950. 
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College Scholarship Service, 1963, p. 8.) 
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This chart shows the approxi- 
mate level of support ex- 
pected from parents toward 
college expenses according to 
their annual income and the 
number of children in the 
family. 
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Appropriate guidance for college-going students must be “thinking-ori- 
ented,” not merely “doing-oriented.” Students are motivationally ready for 
college when their primary concern is with learning and not earning. 
Some of the important questions counselors will have to help students an- 
swer are: “Should I go to college?” “What happens to me if I go or don't 
go?” “Which college?” “How may I learn more about colleges?” 


Should I Go to College? 


Counseling students on the question of going to college is complex. Most 
counselors’ values indicate that college attendance is worthwhile and nec- 
essary, The purpose of counseling should be to clarify a student's feelings 
and ideas about going to college. To help the student answer the question 

Should I go to college?” the counselor might have the student ask him- 
self “Why do I want to go to college?” “What are my chances for success?” 
“What do my parents expect of me?” “Do I want to spend four more years 
in school?” “What do I want out of life?” “Is college necessary for what I 
want?” “If I don’t go to college, what will I do?” By encouraging expres- 
sion of the student’s feelings about such matters, feelings are raised to the 
level of ideas where they can serve as bases for thinking and decision- 
making. How can this be done? There’s no magic sure-fire way. It goes 
back again to those essential conditions for interviews: acceptance and 
understanding. It includes helping the student by well-timed questions 
and comments to assess his ability to enter and progress in college. This, 
of course, means reviewing academic achievement, performance on ability 
tests, personal attitudes, initiative, drive to succeed, and the like. Decisions 
about going to college are too often made on the basis of information and | 
impressions which are not only incomplete but often wrong or misleading. 
It should not be assumed that a college education is desirable or necessary 
for everyone. If the student goes to college simply because it is something 
required of him, he may lack motivation for significant educational 


achievement. 

If the student can satisfactorily 
ready to take the next step: further i 
for an alternative route. 


answer these questions, he will be 
nvestigate colleges or initiate plans 


Which College? 

The process of choosing a college appropriate to each student necessarily 
extends over a period of time. Counseling students in the process involves 
giving consideration to the kind of preparation needed as well as what the 
student expects from attending college. Jane Griffin and Thomas Morgan 
suggest the following seven questions as guides for the student to narrow 
down the many college possibilities: ‘ 


Do I want to go to a small college? A medium-sized one? A large 


university? 
Do I want a coeducational college? One for men (or women) only? 
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Do I want my college located in a medium-to-small town? A big city? 

Do I want a college in my home town? A short distance away? Far from 
home? 


Do I want to attend a religious denominational college? A federally sup- 
ported college? A state- or city-supported college? A nondenomina- 
tional private college? 


Do I want special courses not available at some colleges? 
Am I interested in junior colleges?! 


Certainly choosing a college that is right for each student involves u 
ing through the preparation—both general and special education— = 
can be of value, individually and vocationally, to the student. For mc : 
students, financial conditions are a reality that must be taken into accoun 
in choice of college. Both counselor and student need to ascertain the ee 
of state, regional, and national accreditation held by the college. io 
many, the extracurricular activities, the fraternities and sororities ava a 
able, the social and housing regulations are important considerations 
the selection. ; —e" 

It is recognized that nonintellective variables operate either to fac sn 
or interfere with an individual’s efficient use of his ability in agan 
pursuit. Goodstein, Crites, and Heilbrun report that the best AMESA) 
the variance in college achievement (using Grade Point Average, G a 
contributed by the intellective factor is 35 per cent; nonintellective, 15 p 
cent; unknown, 40 per cent; and error and other, 10 per cent. A 

It should also be recognized that different kinds of environments 5 
conducive to the realization of different students’ potentialities. Broad pa ; 
terns of social orientation may exist at one institution, which give a 
and meaning to the behavior of certain students but not to other studen . 

Trow has hypothesized that these patterns of orientation define stu 
dents’ behavior, sentiment, and relationships. Four subcultures that pio 
identified by Trow include: academic, collegiate, nonconformist, an 
vocational. , 

The academic group is characterized as being seriously involved in 
course work beyond the minimum required for passing and graduation. 
Students in this group are able to identify with the college and its faculty. 

The collegiate culture is typified by the world of football, fraternities, 
dates, drinking, and campus fun—that is, identification with the college. 
Students in this group, however, are apathetic to faculty challenges to 


become involved with ideas and issues over and above requirements for 
graduation. 


The nonconformist culture i 
th ideas both in the classro 
adult art, literature, and pol 


s one in which students are deeply oma 
om and those current in the wider society 0 
itics. This group tends to detach itself from 
12 Jane Griffin and Thomas M 
Magazine, December 6, 1960. 


1 Leonard Goodstein et al., “Personality Correlates of Academic Achievement,” 
Psychological Reports, February 1963, Pp- 175-196. 


lorgan, “How To Get Into College in the Sixties,” Look 
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association with the college, and especially the faculty and administration. 
The rebellious student is often found within this group. 

The vocational culture is one in which individuals are usually detached 
from the college and look upon education solely as a means to an end— 
subsequent lesser need for achievement (Bendig*® and Burgess"). 

It is Trow’s contention that large-scale operations of higher education 
tend to work against the development and maintenance of informal stu- 
dent cultures seriously interested in ideas and learning. Individuals who 
are routinely admitted, classified, treated, and ejected as products from 
such colleges find it difficult to achieve any identity with people associated 
with a college or the ideas they advance. Effects of mass-processing do not 
encourage students to become seriously concerned with ideas. That is, 
class work becomes routine and can be accomplished without serious 
thought, Such characteristics advance the growth of a vocational sub- 
culture. 

In a setting where intellectual values have only marginal existence 
and/or stress, it is to be expected that the majority of entering students 
will not have intellectual interests. Those individuals who possess interests 
which are intellectual tend to choose other schools. 

Crist found that engineering students who “overachieve” prefer activities 
which require mental effort and provide information about the physical 
world, whereas “underachievers” who leave the engineering program pre- 
fer activities which are concerned with interpersonal relationships." In 
similar studies of engineering students’ personality variables, “overachiev- 
ers” revealed a need for achievement, order, and endurance, whereas 
“underachievers” expressed needs for dependency and affiliation, with a 
subsequent lesser need for achievement (Bendig'® and Burgess’). 

Goodstein, Crites, and Heilbrun studied 7500 students and concluded 
that academic achievement was determined more by personality factors 
at the University of Minnesota than at two other universities (lowa and 
Wisconsin). It was hypothesized that this might have been due to the fact 
that a large segment of the Minnesota students lived at home and com- 


muted,!8 
Thistlethwaite reported that one ty 
achievement in the natural sciences, W. 


pe of college is associated with 
hile another college environment 


14 Martin Trow, “Student Cultures and Administrative Action,” Personality Factors 
w fi , ri 
on the College Campus: Review of a Symposium (Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 
D J 


The Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 1961), pp. 203-225. ia 
1 Robert Crist, “A Study of the Discrimination Effectiveness of the Stern Activities 


Index with Achievement Groups in Purdue’s Freshmen Engineering Program (Doc- 


toral Dissertatiop, Purdue University, 1960). i ; 
16 A, W. sn “Comparison of the Validity of Two Temperament Scales in Pre- 


dicting College Achievement,” Journal of Educational Research, 1958, p. 605. 
1 Elva Burgess “Personality Factors of Over and Under Achievers in Engineering,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, February 1956, p. 89. ; . 
18 Leonard Goodstein ef al., “Personality Correlates of Academic Achievement, 


Psychological Reports, February 1963, pp- 175-196. 
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stresses accomplishment in arts, humanities, and social sciences. He be- 
lieved that different colleges possessed different “college presses and that 
the college press is often consistent with the popular notions associated 
with a particular school—that is, Harvard had the highest median score on 
the Humanism scale; M.I.T., the highest median score on Scientism; 
Georgia Tech, the highest score on Pragmatism; University of Chicago, the 
highest on Understanding; Smith College, the highest on the Nurturance 
Scale of the College Characteristic Index." 


Learning More About Colleges: Some Practices 


Providing students with information about schools and colleges may i 
viewed as having several stages. At first the counselor will want to spread 
abroad a good deal of general information. This may be achieved through 
group guidance techniques, such as are found in school and college sak 
ferences. Next, the counselor will help the student narrow down his schoo 
or college choices, partly as the result of consideration of his own needs, ‘ 
capabilities, and goals, and by preferences having to do with size, location, 
and the like. In this phase the student will probably visit college campuses 
and talk with others who have attended the schools or colleges he is con- 
sidering. Finally, he will apply to the two or three institutions that meet 
his requirements. , 

Throughout this process—which may take as long as two years—the 
counselor will be available to provide information, counsel with the stu- 
dent about his needs and capacities, help him sift his findings, assist him to 
think through his plans, and so forth. 

Using the School and College Conference. To provide information to 
large numbers of students, representatives from both technical and voca- 
tional schools and colleges are invited to attend these conferences. The 
chief purpose of the School and College Conference is, of course, to make 
available to high school students information concerning admissions Te- 
quirements, housing facilities, educational programs, costs, scholarships, 
opportunities for student part-time work, and occupational possibilities. 
These conferences permit students—and their parents if the program 15 
held at night—to meet representatives from the participating institutions 
for questioning and first-hand information. Conscientious representatives 
will present a realistic picture of their schools and will even direct some 
students to other schools better prepared to fill their needs. 

Suggestions for Planning the School and College Conference. Before 
getting plans for the School and College Conference under way, basic poli- 
cies and practices must be decided. Some suggestions are briefly outlined: 


1. Students should be included in t 
carrying-out of the conference; organiza 
Future Teachers Club can make contrib 


he planning, policy-making, and 
tions such as Student Council and 
utions to the program. 


Donald Thistlethwaite, “College Press and Student Achievement,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, October 1959, pp. 183-191. 
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2. If the high school is small, other high schools in the immediate vicin- 
ity should combine for the conference. 

3. The college secondary school committee in the state should be con- 
tacted before any dates are established. This committee will cooperate and 
aid in planning the program. 

4. Representatives from trade, business, and technical schools should be 
invited as well as representatives from four-year degree-granting institu- 
tions. 

5. Students from grades 9 to 12 should be encouraged to attend if they 
plan to go to college. 

6. An evaluation plan should be worked out. 


Advantages and Disadvantages. Much time and effort are spent on 
planning and holding conferences, and sometimes counselors and others 
responsible for the program wonder whether the effort is well spent. The 
advantages and disadvantages of college-day conferences should be 


weighed carefully. 
Here are some of the advantages frequently mentioned in connection 


with conferences: 


1. Students have a chance to get first-hand information to supplement 
or correct that provided by catalogs and literature. 

2. Students and parents are more likely to visit schools and colleges 
after they have met the representatives and feel they have some “contact” 


with the institution. fe ae! 
3. The conference is an efficient way of providing many individuals 


with information in a relatively short time. 

4. The conference eliminates interruptions during the school year for 
meetings between students and visiting representatives, an administrative 
advantage chiefly. 

5. The conference offers opportunity for improvement of understanding 
and relationships between high schools and post-high school institutions. 

6. If it is held at night, the conference affords another chance for par- 


ents to participate in school affairs. 


Some disadvantages are cited: 


1. Representatives may not be good speakers or may give prejudiced 


presentations. 
2. Students are frequently unprepared for the conference. 


3. Often there is no follow-up. 
4, Disinterested students may be forced to attend conferences, or may 


do so to get out of class when conferences are held during the day. 
5. The conference is sometimes used as a substitute for the guidance 


program. 


6; Students not p 
leges are represented at the conference. 


Janning to go to college are neglected when only col- 
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Visiting Campuses. The process of acquainting students with the idea 
of college and with the programs and facilities of particular colleges is one 
that extends over years of time. Certainly as students approach the end of 
their secondary school career, a good many may be helped by visiting 
college campuses. , 

The Association of College Admissions Counselors has made suggestions 
for questions students should ask when they visit a college: 


1. Does the college have an orientation program to help bridge the gap 
between high school and college? 
- Does the college have a counseling service to assist in course plan- 
ning and other items of an educational, vocational, or personal nature? 
What opportunities are afforded for social development? , 
Are there opportunities to attend and participate in church activities? 
What is the relationship between faculty and students? 
How much are students encouraged to participate in extracurricular 
activities and in their management? 
T. What are the library facilities? 
8. What are the laboratory facilities? 
9. What are the conditions of the buildings and grounds? Are they clean? 
10. Are housing and food services adequate and desirable? 
11. What special services are operated by the college? 
12. Does the college operate a placement service? 
13. How cosmopolitan is the student body?20 


bo 


2 SUB go 


The counselor may want to review these questions—or a similar set— 
with students before they visit campuses. He will certainly serve students 
by helping them evaluate the information they collect during the visit. 

Figure 6-2 illustrates a form that could be used advantageously by stu- 
dents and counselors in evaluating colleges in which they are interested. 
While no claim is made for its completeness, the use of such a form will 
encourage a more critical approach by students. Such forms could be re- 
produced and kept on file in the guidance office or in the student’s cumu- 
lative folder. Students could consult and add to it whenever necessary. 


Advanced Placement Programs 
The advanced placement program affords 
opportunity to pursue college-level course 
their own teachers, and subsequently to be examined on their achievement. 
Participating colleges evaluate the examination and award either advance 
placement or credit or both. Advanced placement offers colleges a new 
dimension in the continuous process of student evaluation, admissions, an 
placement. During the 1962-1963 year advanced placement programs of- 
fered examinations covering 13 different college-level programs, including 
English, history, foreign language, sciences, and mathematics. Each ex- 
amination is three hours long and essay questions prevail, but they are 


able high school students a” 
s in their own schools under 


” Donald U. Noblett (ed.), 


A Handbook for aie l Their 
Counselors (Evanston, Ill.: for College Bound Students and 


Association of College Admissions Counselors, 1961), p- 18. 
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FIGURE 6-2 
Student College Evaluation Form 


College Student Dote 
Location: Basis for Evaluation: 
Impressions of Buildings Campus Visit 
and Grounds: College Conference 
Well Kept Catalog 
Adequate Community Size: 
Poorly Kept Large City 
Student Population: 
Town 
Freshmen 1 
Sophomores Rura ————_ a 
Juniors Costs: 
Seniors Tuition Á 
Fees — 


Per Cent of Faculty with 
Ph.D. Degrees: 
Number of Faculty in 
Area of Any Interest: 
Requirements for Entering: 
Entrance Examinations 
Subjects Required 


Housing and Meals 
Books 
Laboratory Fees 
Out of State: 
In State: 
Housing Available: 


HLT IMI 


| 


Dormitory 
Standing in Class ——“- Off Campus 
Per Cent Who Leave the Schools or Departments Available: 
College: 
End of First Semester — 
End of First Year — 
End of Third Semester — 
End of Second Year — 
Fraternities and/or 
Sororities: 
SrA Policy on Student-Operated Cars: 
Cultural Activities During Last Year: 
Placement Services: —_ 
Student Employment 
Job Placement ———— __ Scholarships Available: 


Loan Programs: 


| 


Over-all Impressions of Stoff and Campus: 
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supplemented in some cases by objective questions. The later language 
examinations include a listening comprehension section using tape record- 
ings. Examinations are regularly scheduled for a week in mid-May, and a 
committee of readers for each subject grades the essay. Examination 
papers are graded on a five-point scale: 5—high honors; 4—honors; 3— 
good; 2—credit; and 1—no credit. 

Most frequently cited as beneficial outcomes of advanced placement 
courses are motivation for able students, intellectual challenge, strengthen- 
ing of the curriculum, motivation of the faculty, and improved quality of 
work, Difficulties in conducting advanced placement are lack of qualified 
teachers, scheduling, selecting students for courses, lack of time for stu- 
dents and teachers, teacher work-load, and student enrollment in more 
advanced courses than they can carry successfully. 

There are substantial differences in the policies and practices of grant- 
ing placement and credit, both among institutions and among departments 
within the same institution. Most colleges provide no statement of policy 
regarding the question of granting credit and placement. There is also 
great variation among the colleges with respect to which agency in a col- 
lege has the responsibility for granting advanced placement credit. In a 
number of institutions the admissions officers and registrars are authorized 
to grant credit and placement automatically. But in other institutions, 
subject-matter departments have their own committees to do this. 


ORGANIZING THE COLLEGE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


A carefully planned program to inform students of the possibilities of 
further education is part of the educational guidance service. Some gen- 
eral considerations for organizing a program include: 

1. Such a program would be undertaken beginning with the first year 
of high school. It would be continuous throughout the remaining high 
school years. A weakness of too many programs for informing youth about 
further education is that they are not started until the senior year of high 
school. For many youth this is too late. A well-planned program to inform 
students about further education will be one that begins early in their 
school career to encourage them to consider themselves, their abilities, and 
their special aptitudes in light of their future, and renders assistance in 
clarifying their objectives and decisions as they progress through high 
school. 

2. Such a program would need to extend counseling services to parents. 
Individual and group conferences with parents of capable youth will be 
conducted to give them basic information about further education. In this 
way parents will be encouraged to consider the educational opportunities 
for their children. Parents are key people in the encouragement of youth 
to extend their schooling. Students and their parents need information of 
the financial assistance available for further education. Counselors can be 
of help to parents and students in devising an intelligent plan for meeting 
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the costs of further education. Students should be given information about 
scholarships, loans, and part-time employment beginning in the tenth 
grade. 

3. Greater use should be made of college representatives as consultants 
for those planning further education. Better communication and closer 
working relationships between secondary school counselors and college 
personnel are needed. For many who enter college there is inadequate 
communication between those who knew them in high school and those 
who serve them in college. High school counselors will have to become 
adequately acquainted with college admission officials and college coun- 
selors. Familiarity with their objectives, problems, and resources will 
result in better communications and understanding. Articulation will be 
facilitated. 

4. The organization of published descriptions and listings of colleges 
and their courses of study will often determine its usefulness to students. 
All catalogs and publications meant for the student should be easily acces- 
sible in the library or in a separate room near the counselor’s office. Such 
an information center should contain college directories and catalogs as 
well as books and pamphlets giving information on scholarships, loans, 
work-study opportunities, and financial aid in general. ; 

There are several good directories of colleges which include brief de- 
scriptions of the institutions. Specific information as to tuition cost, en- 
trance requirements, degrees conferred, facilities, and where to write for 
further information is provided. Some list colleges by geographic location, 
major subject fields, membership in the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and other classifications. Volumes which list scholarships and how 
to apply for them are also available, along with many other good publica- 
tions on college preparation and planning. These materials are invaluable 
to the college-bound student, and a representative selection should be 
available at every high school. The following are representative of such 


materials. 


GENERAL DIRECTORIES 
Burckel, Christian E. The College Blue Book. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: Chris- 


tian E. Burckel and Assoc., 1959. ($22.50) ; S 
Guide to Correspondence Study. Minneapolis: National University Extension 


Assoc., n.d. (Free) , ; 
Home Study Blue Book. Washington, D.C.: National Home Study Council, 


1959. (Free) : 
Lovejoy, Clarence E. Lovejoy’s College Guide. New York: Simon and Schuster, 


1959. ($4.95; paper $2.50) i 
——. Lovejoy’s Vocational School Guide. New York: Simon and Schuster, 


1955. ($3.95; paper $1.95) 
Sargent, Porter E. Handbook of Private Schools. Boston: Porter Sargent Publi- 


cations, 1957. (Rev. annually, $10.00) 
———. Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools and Colleges. Boston: Porter 


Sargent Publications, 1959. ($5.00) 
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FINANCING COLLEGE 
American School Counselors Association. How About College Financing? Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1960. ($1.60) 
Browenstein, Samuel C., Mitchel Weiner, and Stanley Kaplan. You Can Win a 
Scholarship. Great Neck, N.Y.: Barron’s Educational Series, 1960. ($4.95; 

paper $2.98) 

Feingold, Norman. Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, Vol. III. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Bellman Publishing Company, 1955. ($10.00) 

Need a Lift? Educational Opportunities for Children of Veterans, 10th ed. In- 
dianapolis: Scholarship Information Service, National Child Welfare Division, 
The American Legion, 1961. (Free) 

Welking, Theresa. Financial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin No. 18. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1957. ($1.00) 


PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR COLLEGE 


American School Counselors Association. How About College? Washington, 
D.C.: American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1960. (25¢) 

Bowles, Frank. How to Get Into College. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1958. ($3.50; 
paper $1.15) 

Brownstein, Samuel C., and Mitchel Weiner. How to Prepare for College En- 
trance Examination. Great Neck, N.Y.: Barron’s Educational Series, 1958. 
($3.95; paper $1.98) 

Fine, Benjamin. Fine’s American College Counselor and Guide. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957. ($4.95; paper $2.50) 

. How to be Accepted by the College of Your Choice, rev. ed. Great 
Neck, N.Y.: Channel Press, 1960-1961. ($4.95; paper $2.95) 

National Vocational Guidance Association. How to Visit Colleges. Washington, 
D.C.; American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1960. (30¢) 

Robinson, Francis P, Effective Study, rev. ed. New York: Harper & Row, 1961. 
($4.50) 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Noblett, Donald U. (ed.). A Handbook for College Bound Students and Their 
Counselors. Evanston, Ill.: Association of College Admissions Counselors, 
1961. 

This handbook is to aid students and counselors in selecting colleges ap- 
propriate to students’ needs. A code of ethical practices contains many help- 
ful suggestions for college counselors. 

Moon, Rexford G., Jr. Student Financial Aid in the United States; Administra- 
TE Resources. Princeton, N.J.: College Entrance Examination Board, 

63. 

Moon presents many of the issues in administering financial aid programs. 
He traces the history of financial aid in the United States: The role of the 
government in student financial aid programs is presented. Management 
techniques of financial aid programs are illustrated. 

Secondary School—College Cooperation. University of Kansas: American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 1955. 
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This volume contains many suggestions for improving secondary school- 
college relationships. It cites some of the problems, areas of common con- 
cern, and suggests ways of effecting cooperation. State, regional, and national 
programs of colleges and secondary schools are outlined. 
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Measuring Achievement, 
Abilities, and Aptitudes 


What is the basis for standardized test administration? 
What are the advantages and limitations of these tests? 


What distinctions are made among achievement, scholastic ability, 
and aptitude tests? 


How can the counselor evaluate standardized tests? 


What standardized tests are available? 


BASIS FOR STANDARDIZED TEST ADMINISTRATION 


Since the launching of Sputnik I by the Soviet Union in October 1957, 
there has been a visible trend toward tightening up educational standards 
at elementary, secondary, college, and graduate school levels. This factor, 
coupled with a marked growth in school population, has resulted in a 
greater degree of competition and selectivity. Recent years have seen in- 
creased scrutiny of educational practices, particularly in suburban and 
independent schools. As a result, greater reliance has been placed upon 
standardized tests as a means of evaluating student progress and deter- 
mining individual needs, 

Why are children and youth being subjected to more tests of achieve- 


ment, ability, aptitude, and interests than ever before? Mathewson cites 
five factors to account for it. 


1. The need to assess individual and collective educational results in a sys- 


tem embracing the widest ranges of ability and purpose. 

Growing pressures of large numbers of candidates for admission to in- 
stitutions of higher education and the consequent demand for im- 
proved guidance and selection of students. 

There is an increasing national concern for identifying qualified and 


trained manpower and womanpower for critical professional occupa- 
tional fields. 


2. 


Financial stringencies in American education call for the most econom- 


ical application of available resources at various levels and in various 
curricular branches. 
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5. Parents and pupils seek authentic direction toward suitable careers for 
school youth.? 


. This increased use of tests has led to a wave of criticism of testing. Test- 
ing has become a national concern, as evidenced by books such as The 
Tyranny of Testing, The Brain Watchers, and They Shall Not Pass? Some 
parents, teachers, and administrators challenge tests as having no value 
and declare that too much emphasis is placed on them. Learning experi- 
ences, however, are structured to move students toward educational objec- 
tives. Since the educational objectives which guide the learning process are 
not uniformly attained by all students, a program of evaluation is needed 
to assess student progress. The distinctive merit of the standardized test is 
that it provides an objective, independent yardstick. Standardized tests are 
less likely to reflect bias and ambiguity as do many teacher-made class- 
room tests, Items are tried out on typical cross-sectional classroom groups 
and are analyzed and evaluated. Subsequent tryouts are given to establish 
norms from a larger group than a single class, to provide a basis for com- 
parison in evaluating performance of students. 

. The authors believe that the heart of the problem surrounding standard- 
ized test administration in the schools lies not so much with the tests them- 
selves but with the use to which they have been put. School personnel 
have often misused test scores in classifying, placing, and guiding pupils. 
It must be remembered that standardized tests should by no means be 
thought of as a substitute for teacher-made examinations and evaluations 
but should serve as complements to them. For a comprehensive assess- 
ment of outcomes, the optimum approach combines a consideration of 
teacher evaluations, the results of carefully selected standardized tests and 
inventories, and information gleaned from numerous types of nontest 


appraisal techniques, including the counseling interview. 


ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS OF 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Advantages 


Froehlich and Hoyt have presented the advantages of standardized tests 


in a form that is both acceptable and succinct: 
Standardized tests measured widely accepted outcomes of education. 


Standardized tests are composed of objective-type items. 


Standardized tests are pretested for the user. . ; 
Standardized tests have comparison values that are available in no other 


type of test. 


* Robert H. Mathewson, 


& Row, 1962), p. 269. 

2 The counselor will find these volumes provocative: Banesh Hoffman, The Tyranny 
of Testing (New York: Crowell-Collier, 1962); Martin L. Gross, The Brain Watchers 
(New York: Random House, 1962); Hillel Black, They Shall Not Pass (New York: 


William Morrow, 1963). 


Om 


Guidance Policy and Practice, 3rd ed. (New York: Harper 
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5. Standardized tests are easy to administer, to take, and to score accu- 
rately.3 


Limitations 


Most of the limitations attributed to standardized testing are found in 
the misuse, over-use, and abuse of them. The following limitations are 
most common. 


1. Disregarding the error factor. Many individuals who interpret or use 
tests all too often disregard the standard error of measurement. Each test 
score is subject to error. The standard error of measurement gives an esti- 
mation of the variation expected if it were possible to test over and over 
again the same individual with the same test. Theoretically a different 
score would be obtained each time. The mean of all these scores would be 
the best estimate of the “true score” and the standard deviation of these 
scores about this mean would be the standard error of measurement. The 
point is that all too often too much confidence is placed in a single test 
score, 

2. Basing curriculum on tests. Another limitation in the use of tests, 
particularly achievement tests, is that teachers may use them to decide 
what is to be taught. Instead of finding out where the pupils are in their 
development and then selecting appropriate learning materials, some 
teachers use the contents of a test to decide what to teach. 

3. Teaching for the test. This limitation is related to the one above, but 
the emphasis is somewhat different. Some teachers, under stress to have 
their pupils show up well compared to other classes, have focused all their 
energies to making sure that their pupils could perform well on the test 
being used for comparative purposes. Little or no time is given to current 
happenings, pupil motivation in an important topic springing from a spe- 
cial event, and the like, because time is given over to preparing for the 
test. In effect, the test becomes the standard. 


ACHIEVEMENT, SCHOLASTIC ABILITY, AND 
APTITUDE TESTS DESCRIBED 


Clear distinctions among achievement, scholastic ability, and aptitude 
tests are sometimes difficult to make, since there is some overlapping and 
because the tests often cover the same type of material, the differences being 
one primarily of use or interpretation. From the results of an achievement 
battery, for example, the counselor might reason that if an individual 
benefited to a high degree from past exposure to formal instruction in 4 
given subject-matter area, he could expect to continue to do well in that 
area. Is this, then, an achievement test measuring a level of attainment in 


3 Clifford P. Froehlich and Kenneth B. 


Hoyt, Guid. Testi: hicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1958), p. 124. yt ie: NO 
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learning? Or is it an aptitude test, estimating an individual's potential? 
Aptitude batteries frequently include verbal and numerical tests, the two 
abilities most frequently associated with success in academic work and the 
bases for tests of scholastic ability. Is this, then, an aptitude test or a 
scholastic ability test? Attempts to define these three terms—achievement, 
scholastic ability, and aptitude—as they apply to tests, therefore, result in 
somewhat simplified and somewhat less-than-accurate distinctions. This is 


true of the discussion that follows. 


Achievement Tests 


Achievement tests measure the extent to which individuals have ac- 
data, as a result of instruc- 


quired certain knowledge, skills, concepts, and 
tion. They measure the outcomes of instruction in selected areas, for 
example, reading, spelling, language, computing, understanding the social 
system, and the nature of the world. Durost states that achievement tests 


yield a “measure of the distance traveled, that is, how much arithmetic has 


the child learned, how well can he spell, or how effectively does he 
f status in particular 


read?”4 In other words, they provide a measure © 
skills or content areas. 

The Educational Testing Service has cl 
three types: 


assified achievement tests into 


1. End-of-course achievement tests. These measure rather specifically 


what a student has learned in a particular subject. ‘ 

2. General achievement tests. These cover a student’s learning in a 
broad field of knowledge and can be given to students who have taken 
quite different courses of study within a field. 

3. Tests of essential skills. These try to measure the critical skills a 
student has learned to see if he knows how to use the skills in solving new 


problems.5 


Scholastic Ability Tests 
used interchangeably with such terms as 
> and “mental ability.” As yet, no stand- 


ard terminology has been accepted by psychologists to differentiate this 
quality. School counselors frequently define it as the “capacity to learn.” 


Most of the mental ability tests used in the schools emphasize verbal 
hension, and reasoning factors. Some 


comprehension, numerical comprel ‘ 
tests yield a single composite score, but the trend is toward tests that pro- 
vide part scores—verbal and nonverbal or verbal and quantitative—which 


can be combined to make up a total score. Intelligence tests do not meas- 


e Test Your Children?” Test Service Notebook 


fa The term “scholastic ability” is 
intelligence,” “scholastic aptitude, 


* Walter N. Durost, “Why Do W 


(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1956), p- 1- ; 
ĉ Large-Scale Programs of Testing for Guidance (Princeton, N.J.: Educational Test- 


ing Service, 1958), p. 15. 
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ure innate ability but rather the extent to which human potential has been 
modified by environment. Consequently, measures of intelligence reflect a 
pupil's background and have to be interpreted with this in mind. 


Aptitude Tests 


Aptitude tests attempt to measure potential and are used for making 
predictions concerning future learning and behavior. General aptitude test 
batteries focus on several abilities and yield independent subscores for 
each ability, whereas single tests usually have only one score; if subscores 
exist in the single ability test, they are integrally bound to the total score. 

Aptitude tests fall into two general categories: scholastic aptitude and 
vocational aptitude. The former cannot really be separated from the so- 
called mental ability tests. Vocational aptitude tests, however, can be dis- 
tinguished more readily. They are often—though not necessarily—non- 
verbal or performance tests, measuring potential for learning centering on 
mechanical comprehension, clerical skills, motor coordination, and the like. 


Achievement vs. Aptitude Tests 


Although the distinction between achievement and aptitude tests is 
based upon timing, emphasis, and purpose, some differences may be con- 
sidered. Aptitude tests measure one’s potential for doing something, yet 
the results are necessarily dependent upon what one has achieved, because 
ability is always inferred and is never measured directly or absolutely. 
The most common distinction made between aptitude tests and achieve- 
ment tests is that aptitude tests are designed for making predictions, 
whereas achievement tests measure what the individual has learned in 
the past. Achievement tests attempt to measure actual learning; aptitude 
tests measure potential for learning. In short, achievement tests assume 


that the subjects have had uniform antecedent learning experiences while 
aptitude tests do not. 


EVALUATING STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Attention will be given in Chapter 15 to the criteria to be used in build- 
ing a testing program. The technical considerations—validity, reliability, 
comparable forms, norms—and the practical considerations—cost, time, 
ease of administering and scoring—upon which evaluation of a test is 
based are given here. A specific test may be more effective in one school 
and may not serve a similar purpose in another school. Yet, the above 


considerations must be evaluated in each program to determine if the test 
will be effective in a particular school. 


Validity 


nt to which a test measures what it pur- 
s a correlation coefficient between the test 
usual criteria are teacher’s marks, success 


Validity is defined as the exte 
ports to measure. It is reported a 
and some external criterion. The 
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in school, success in a specific activity, and logical assumptions based on 
what the test is measuring. Actually, validity information may be mislead- 
ing because it is concerned with a specific group used in standardizing 
the test. Validity is not ascribed to all groups or individuals using the in- 
strument. The validity information given by a test publisher incorporates 
the validity data for a specific group against a specific criterion. 

When evaluating the validity of a specific test, the test user must con- 
sider the purposes for which he wishes to use the test. This is the most 
important factor and provides a clue to the type and level of validity de- 
sired in the test. For example, if a counselor wants to use an achievement 
test as a predictive vehicle for obtaining more information about what 
students might be successful in tenth-grade mathematics, he would look 
for a test that has high predictive validity. If he were concerned with 
comparing the achievement of individuals under a specific course of 
instruction, he may be more interested in content validity. This is the most 
usual criterion for achievement tests. If the counselor discovers that stu- 


dents who do well in mechanical reasoning usually do well in ninth-grade 


history, then he may use a test having concurrent validity, that taps both 
n relation to the pur- 


of these areas. Hence, validity has to be considered i 


Poses the tests are to serve. 
The major types of validity are content validity, concurrent validity, 


predictive validity, and construct validity. Each type of validity answers 
somewhat of a different question about the test: Content—what does the 
test represent and how truly representative is it? Concurrent—with what 
other present observations of pupils’ knowledge, understanding, or skill 
do scores on this test agree and how closely do they agree? Predictive— 
what kinds of future performances can be predicted by scores on this test 
and how accurately can they be predicted? Construct—what else do we 
know about the content, relationships; and rationale of this test? 

When studying the validity of a particular test, it must be remembered 
that the validity of the test is reflected as the validity of the test under a 
specific set of circumstances. This is probably a more important consider- 
ation than the actual size of the correlation coefficient. Rather than choos- 


ing the test that has the highest validity, it may be more valuable to observe 


the type of validity and the conditions under which the coefficient was 


obtained, 
Reliability 

Reliability is often defined as the consistency with which a test measures 
a specific variable. It is usually estimated by a reliability coefficient or by 
the standard error of measurement. This coefficient is obtained through 
Correlational procedures which involve correlations between: (1) alternate 
forms of the test; (2) the same test with an intervening period of time; 
(3) alternate forms of the test with a period of time intervening; and 


(4) split-halves of the test. 


When evaluating a test for reliability, the type of reliability is the first 
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concern. It is obvious that numbers 1, 2, and 3 are different measures of 
reliability from number 4. The first three correlations use the complete 
test with time and alternate forms taken into consideration; whereas, 
number four is a measure of the internal consistency of the test and should 
usually yield a higher reliability coefficient than the first three. 

Typical reliability coefficients are in the upper 80's and 90's. Again, 
taking the highest reliability coefficient may not provide the test that is 
the most reliable. It is necessary to determine how the coefficient was 
obtained and study the information available in the test manual. The usual 
coefficients are referred to as (1) the coefficient of equivalence, which 
shows the consistency on different forms of the test; (2) the coefficient of 
stability, which shows consistency on a test over a period of time; (3) the 
coefficient of equivalent stability, which shows the consistency of the in- 
strument on equivalent forms with a period of time intervening; and 
(4) the coefficient of internal consistency of the different parts of the test 
at a single sitting. Like any correlation coefficient, the magnitude of the 
correlation is a function of the range of talent measured and the size of 
the sample, so these factors must be looked for in the test manual, Rep- 
utable publishing companies will give these in their manuals, 


Comparable Forms 


The importance of comparable or equivalent forms is often considered 
under the reliability sections of test information. It is suggested that they 
be considered separately, Usually the only statement about comparable 
forms is that they are equivalent. This is based on a correlation coefficient 
based on the results of the two forms administered within a short period 
of time. 


There are two basic questions that must be asked regarding equivalent 
forms: 


1. Are the forms really comparable? 
2. Is there a need for comparable forms in the specific school? 


In studying the test manual, it is very seldom that information concern- 
ing comparable form statistics is presented. The most practical procedure 
for obtaining this relationship between comparable forms is to administer 
the test to a group of students and then the following year administer the 
alternate form to the same group. The reliability coefficient obtained would 
yield a better indication of comparable form reliability; both the stability 
and equivalent relationships could be obtained. The reliability coefficient 
obtained will be lower than the coefficients presented by the test publish- 
ers, but it should yield a truer picture of the reliability of the test. This 


also provides an opportunity for the schools to obtain information that 
could be of value to the test publishers. 


Why are equivalent forms useful? Th 
a base to which comparisons can be m 
to decrease the test effect of previous t 


e major reason is that they provide 
ade. Also, alternate forms are used 
esting. Comparable forms are used 
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(1) when a test has been ruined, (2) when irregularities occur during the 
test situation, (3) when the timing of the test was inaccurate, (4) when the 
directions for marking replies were not understood, and (5) when an indi- 
vidual was absent when the group was tested. Hence, there may be a need 
for retesting, if the information is to be obtained for the group. 


Norms 


The most important factor to be considered w 
the relevancy or adequacy of the norms. There is n 
norms. If salesmen were to be compared in a large national organization, 
would the average sales per salesman serve as a fair index of evaluating 
the effectiveness of the individual salesman? Some would be quick to reply 
that this would be a fair criterion. But what of the salesman in the large 
city, who very easily meets this quota with a little effort? He is always 
above the company’s average compared to a salesman in a desolate and 
destitute area who works extremely hard and long hours and is unable to 
meet the average. Which of these men is a better salesman? 

The norms utilized by the company may point out different information 
to be used in different situations. The norms provide a vehicle for com- 
paring individuals or groups against specific reference groups. If norms 
are to be used, the relevancy of the norms needs to be considered. Test 
publishers provide norms for each test, which may or may not be appro- 
priate for a specific school situation. The evaluation of the published norms 


must be undertaken in the local school. It is further suggested that local 


norms be developed to supplement national or state norms. 
rm or comparison group is exem- 


The need for more than one type of no 

plified in the salesman analogy. The local norms may be needed to compare 
city salesman with city salesman or rural salesman with other rural sales- 
men. In the educational realm, national norms may serve as a source of 
comparison between and among schools. They provide information which 
may be used to compare the educational offerings of a variety of schools. 
Yet, the local norms may be more valuable in schools which vary from the 
national norms, It is suggested that the use of both local and national 


norms provides a more meaningful comparison for individuals and for 
groups, 


hen evaluating norms is 
othing magic in national 


Base and Ceiling Levels of the Test 


_ A recent article by Weiner and Tobias points up the need for consider- 
ing the chance effects that may affect the results of a particular test. They 
Suggest “that test publishers should provide information about the pos- 
sible level of achievement by chance alone. Furthermore, norms should 
not be published for levels where test scores may be determined as much, 
or more, by chance as by the abilities measured.”* They feel that chance 
ctors in the Interpretation of Group 


6 
Ben Wei i Tobias, “Chance Fa 
eer and Sigmund oe d Guidance Journal, January 1963, 


Administered Multiple Choice Tests,” Personnel an 
Pp. 435-437, 
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factors may yield results that might be used in measuring achievement 
and are actually quite spurious. The primary question suggested is: “What 
is the lowest possible score than can be obtained on a specific test?” 

In some schools a test is considered good if it places the school average 
at the 99th percentile of the norm group. The authors feel that when this 
occurs the test needs to be evaluated. The purpose of a test is not to place 
the school average well above the national norms but to provide informa- 
tion that may be useful to the student, the teacher, the parent, and the 
counselor. When all scores are at the basal level or ceiling level of a test, 
the test fails to serve its purpose of providing information concerning 
differences. The test does not differentiate among students. 

An interesting exercise is to randomly complete an answer sheet for 
each test. Then score the test and convert the raw scores into some form 
that will permit comparison with the norms used. What scores were ob- 
tained? Have counselors ever discussed results such as the scores obtained 
by administering tests to parents? Or have counselors ever used these 
results without taking into consideration the factors of motivation, interest, 
and school achievement as reported by teachers? 


Scores Obtained from Tests 


Questions concerning the most appropriate type of score present sev- 
eral problems. Some people become attached to a particular type of score. 
Many feel the percentile is the most appropriate because it is the most 
easily understood; others suggest the z-score, grade equivalent score, or 4 
band or range of scores. This is a matter that must be considered in the 
local school situation. It may point up the need for a program of in-service 
training centering upon the use of the various test scores. 

The question of scores is related to the use that is to be made of the 
scores. If scores are to be compared with other data, basic statistical fac- 
tors such as skewness, lack of normal distribution, comparability of norm 
groups, or additivity of the scores need to be considered. For example, 
consider the practice of converting all scores into percentiles. Percentiles 
may be easier to understand but their relationship to other scores cannot 
be inferred through direct comparisons with other percentile distributions. 
Yet, the temptation remains to compare because they appear similar since 
they are both percentiles. 

A caution regarding the interpretation attached to percentiles must be 
stated: percentiles serve as a comparison with some specific norm group. 
If an individual scores at the 55th percentile, the statement of his rank is 
not complete until the comparison group has been defined. What, for 
example, does 55th percentile of the norm group mean? Does the indi- 
vidual rank at the 55th percentile of students who take algebra? At the 
55th percentile of college seniors? Or at the 55th percentile of students 
who drop out of school? Surely, the 55th percentile had different meanings 


in each context. Suggestions for using test scores will be presented in the 
interpretations section of this chapter. 
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Practical Considerations 


Cost. It is of little value to review tests unless an appropriate amount 
of money has been allotted to the purchase of tests. This is a rationaliza- 
tion used by some to avoid the work involved in test selection. It is the 
responsibility of the testing committee or the counselor to point out the 
need for a test. There seems to be little merit to the notion that the cost 
factor should be prohibitive or the major criterion in selecting a test. 

_ Questions such as the following provide information that can be con- 
sidered in relation to cost of tests: Can the tests be given at different times? 
Is a test needed for every student in each grade level? Can the test be 
reused? Can different sections of the test be given using the same direc- 


tions? These are practical questions that must be evaluated in relation to 
the budget allocated to testing. Answers will vary with each school and 
must be considered from the frame of reference of the individual school 


in the statement of its educational objectives. 
_ Time. Another practical consideration is concerned with the length of 
time used for testing in the school situation. Again, this must be considered 
m relation to the amount of information obtained from the testing situa- 
tion. Obviously, a compromise must almost always be made between the 
amount of time that could be devoted to testing and the smallest amount 
that a counselor would like to use. In school programs, an over-all plan is 
sometimes prepared for the several grades included within the school. 
Some tests, such as those of academic aptitude, may be repeated at inter- 
vals of two or more years; others, such as diferential aptitudes, may be 
used only once, whereas achievement batteries may be given annually. 
After a period of years, a considerable body of test data may thus be 
accumulated to provide not only the usual descriptive, predictive, and 
diagnostic data, but also a longitudinal and developmental picture of the 
individual, 
_ Ease of Administering and Scoring. Test publishers have been criticized 
for Stating that the tests can be administered and scored by anyone. This 
May or may not be true, but this is not the case if the results are to be used 
in the school situation. The administration and scoring of a test require 
Careful planning and organizational procedures. 

When making plans for administering a test the following factors must 


© considered: 
1. What tests are to be administered? 


2. When is the most appropriate time 


3. Who will administer the tests? as 
4. What disruptions occur in the school program as & result of testing? 


5. How much time is allotted for standardized testing? 
Sources for Evaluating Tests 


Evaluation of Tests by Experts. One of the most useful sources for 
€xpert information concerning tests are the Mental Measurement Year- 


for administering tests? 
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books edited by Oscar K. Buros. These books should be part of every 
counselor’s school library. They should be one of his first sources of refer- 
ence when considering evaluations of tests. 

Other references which may form an integral part of the school’s edu- 
cation library include the following: 


Oscar K. Buros (ed.). Tests in Print: A Comprehensive Bibliography of 
Tests tor Use in Education, Psychology, and Industry. Highland Park, 
N.J.: Gryphon Press, 1961. 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 3rd ed. New York: Macmillan, 
1960. 


Donald E. Super. The Use of Multifactor Tests in Guidance. Washington, 
D.C.: American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1957. 


Selecting an Achievement Test. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, 1961, 


Test Service Bulletin. New York: Psychological Corporation. 
Test Service Bulletins of Harcourt, Brace and World. 


Other sources include the professional journals including Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, Counseling Psychology, Consulting Psychology, 
Educational Psychology and the like. The technical manuals available 
from the testing company are also a major source for evaluating tests. 

A thorough evaluation of a test is of extreme importance in selecting @ 
test, because many school systems require that a test be used for a mini- 
mum of five years. If this were the policy, the test selected must be com- 
pletely studied and reviewed by the testing committee, teachers, and coun- 
selors. Figure 7-1 is an example of a Standardized Test Evaluation Form 
that could be used in such study. 


REPRESENTATIVE TESTS 


The standarized tests described on the following pages are included not 
because the authors necessarily recommend them as the best available 
but rather because they are representative of the many available.’ 


Achievement Tests 


California Achievement Tests, Complete Battery, by Ernest W. Tiegs and 
Willis Clark. Los Angeles, Calif.: California Test Bureau, 1957. 

These tests are designed for the measureme 
nosis of school achievement 
batteries are available in this 


nt, evaluation, and diag- 
in reading, arithmetic, and language. Five 
widely used test. The batteries are for grades 
1-2, lower, 4, 4-6, 7-9, and 9-14. Alternate forms are available at all levels. 
Subtests are included in each area, Reported reliability coefficients range 
from .69 to .97, with the lowest reliability for the spelling test. 

The major claim for the validity of these tests rests on the authors’ 


T The counselor wishing more detailed information about these tests should consult 


the test manuals and the sources listed in the Annotated Bibliography at the end of 
this chapter. 
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FIGURE 7-1 


Standarized Test Evaluation Form 


|. Identifying Data 


Titles. 
Author: General purpose: 


Group to which applicable: ______——Publication year: _—_______ 


Ti i i 
me requiredt ———— Fom available:_—_______ 


Publisher: 2 Cost: 
Il. Validity Indices 
Number and Type 
of Subjects Criterion Adequate 
———— mue 
ae Imal 
II. Reliability Coefficients 
ee ee 
Number and Type 
of Subjects Methods Used Other Data 
ee i Ee —_ ae 
ae a 
SS SS eee 


SS eae. E 


IV. Details of Administration 


Rapport, special problems, or methods in establishing: nue 


ee 


Directions to test taker: (Adequacy, clarity, 


Special poime ——— ~ H 
Interpretation 
Provisions for spee a a a 


groups) 


Norms: (Type of score derived and nature of norm group oF 
Minimal interpretation needed: 

By psychologist only 

By counselor with psychometric training 

———By an instructor with no psychological training 


———By client with explanation 
—— 8y client without explanation 


vi. 
Summary Evaluation 


Comments in Buros’s Yearbooks, 


Review of Educational Research, journals, etc.: 


Brief summation for your own purposes: 
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analysis of the content of the curriculum at the various levels for which 
the test was designed. As in the case with all achievement tests, a local 
school must determine the validity of the test in terms of the objectives of 
its curriculum. Results are reported in grade placements. Separate answer 
sheets may be used. Tests can be purchased separately and scoring can be 
done by hand or by IBM machine. Total testing time for the complete 
battery is approximately 60 minutes, A testing manual is available. 


Cooperative General Achievement Tests, by Jeanne M. Bradford and 
Paul J. Burke. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1956. 

These tests are designed to measure proficiency in three major fields of 
study: social studies, natural sciences, and mathematics. The tests are 
appropriate for use in those situations where knowledge of the students 
levels of proficiency at the close of the high school period is an important 
factor. Each of the three tests requires 40 minutes of working time. The 
answer sheets may be hand- or machine-scored. Each raw score is con- 
verted to a scaled score by means of the conversion tables printed in the 
margins of the answer sheets. Percentile rank norms are reported in the 
manual for the year of high school and for college freshmen, Emphasis is 
given in the manual to the usefulness of the tests for guidance and place- 
ment purposes. 

The manual reports reliability coefficients ranging from .86 to .92. 
Standard error of measurement for each of the tests is also reported. Con- 
tent validity as well as correlations with success in related courses are 
discussed in detail in the manual. Certain limitations in regard to the tests 
are listed in the manual for those interested in specific information. 


Essential High School Content Battery, by David P. Harry and Walter 
N. Durost. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1952. 

This battery attempts to measure knowledges and skills which a high 
school graduate is expected to possess. There are two forms of the test, 
Form AM (1951) and Form BM (1952). Four major areas are included in 
the tests: mathematics, science, social studies, and English. Each area is 
broken down into shorter tests, For example, the science test consists of 
three parts: (a) science information, (b) using concepts of science, and 
(c) using the scientific method. These cover grades 9 through 12. Testing 
time is almost four hours; however each section may be given separately. 
Norms for the battery are provided for three groups: (1) students taking 
an academic course, (2) students taking a scientific course, and (3) students 
taking a general course. 

Reliability reported by the authors ranged from .67 to .92 for the sub- 
tests. The authors further claim to have two types of validity, curricular 


and statistical. However, the manual discusses item analysis, but presents 
no validity data.8 


8 The only study available concerning the test was Marie P, Dolansky, “The Essen- 
tial High School Content Battery as a Predictor of College Success,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, October 1953, pp. 361-365. Using 240 college freshmen in three 
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Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, by L. F. Lindquist and A. N. Hieronymus. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1955-1956. 

This battery is made up of 11 separate tests covering grades 3-8, all 
published in a 96-page booklet. Each pupil takes only those items appro- 
priate in content and difficulty to his own grade level. The battery is widely 
used in many elementary schools as a diagnostic instrument. The 11 tests 
emphasize skills: reading, work-study, language, and arithmetic. There 
are two forms. The battery is concerned only with generalized skills and 
abilities; it does not provide separate measures of achievement in the con- 
tent areas. The total testing time is approximately five hours. Norms for 
the tests are based, at each of grades 3 through 8, on all children in reg- 
ular daily attendance at public elementary schools throughout the United 
States, according to a stratified sample of communities. Both grade and 
percentile norms within each grade are provided. 

The reliability coefficients are distributed from .84 to .96 for the major 
tests; .70 to .93 for subtests; and .97 to .98 for the composite or total tests. 
The authors report a predictive validity on eighth-grade students with 
school marks of .59. In selecting items for inclusion, courses of study, text- 
books, and instructional procedures have been carefully analyzed. 

The tests may be hand- or machine-scored. Profile charts, class record 
sheets, interpretation manuals, and administrator’s manuals may be pur- 


chased separately. 


Towa Tests of Educational Develo 


Science Research Associates, 1957. : 
The purpose of this battery is to acquaint teachers and counselors with 


the educational development of the high school pupil and to provide the 
school with a more dependable and objective basis for evaluating the total 
educational offering of the school. The test purports to measure general 
educational development in skills and thinking abilities, regardless of 
particular courses or content studied for students from grade 9 through 
grade 13, The nine objective tests are understanding basic social concepts, 
general background in the natural sciences, correctness and appropriate- 
ness of expression, ability to do quantitative thinking, interpretation of 
reading materials in the social studies, interpretation of reading materials 
in the natural sciences, interpretation of library materials, general vocabu- 
lary, and uses of sources of information. Each area emphasizes broad 
intellectual skills and interests and an understanding of and ability to use 
what is learned, rather than sheer knowledge of facts. 

Scores are reported in percentiles and standard scores of individual 
subtests and a composite score of subtests. It takes approximately eight 
hours to administer the test. Tests may be hand-scored or machine-scored. 


pment, by E. F. Lindquist. Chicago: 


z ; ‘ 
New England colleges as subjects, the author correlated their scores on the instrument 
with freshmen grade-point average. The coefficients ranged from .18 to .57, which is 
no better a predictor than high school grade-point average, and not as good as rank 


in class, 
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Complete ITED service—scoring and profiling—can be rented for ap- 
proximately $1.35 per pupil. Schools may process their own test at a cost 
of about 36 cents. 

The reliability coefficients based upon the split-half method range from 
81 to .93. Substantial correlations between the average of school grades 
and test scores are reported in the manual. Scores on individual tests in 
general correlate more highly with grades in related subjects than does 
the composite score with grade average. Percentile norms for each se- 
mester in the grades covered are available. 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests, by Harold H. Bixter, Walter N. Durost, 
Gertrude H. Hildreth, Kenneth Lund, and J. Wayne Wrightstone. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1962. 

The contents of the tests are designed to cover the measurable outcomes 
of elementary education, including the essential skills of reading, arith- 
metic, and language, and at the upper elementary grades, science, social 
studies, and study skills. Grades 1 through 9 are covered. The levels of 
the tests are: Primary I (Grade 1); Primary II (Grade 2); Elementary 
(Grades 3, 4); Intermediate (Grades 5, 6); and Advanced (Grades 7-9). 
A number of forms are available. Testing time varies from 80 minutes 
on the lower level to over 4 hours on the more advanced tests. The 
tests are designed to be scored either by hand or by machine, using an- 
swer sheets. Four kinds of interpretive scores are derived: standard scores, 
stanines, grade equivalents, and percentile ranks. Scores are normed on 2 
nationally representative sample of pupils. 

The reliability coefficients of the various tests differ considerably. Cor- 
rected split-half reliability coefficients range from .79 (science) to 94 
(word knowledge). The manual contains very little information in regard 
to test validity. Testing manual, class analysis charts, individual profile 
charts, and cumulative pupil record forms are available. 


Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP), by the Cooperative Test 
Division. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1957. : 
This battery consists of seven tests which stress content knowledge a 
natural sciences, social studies, and mathematics. It emphasizes communi- 
cations skills with objective tests of reading, writing, and listening as well 
asa subjectively graded essay. Each of the seven tests is in its own test 
booklet. There are two forms of the test. Scoring may be done by hand or 
by machine. The time required for administration is 70 minutes for each 
field except the essay or approximately a total time of 5 hours. Norms 
are given in the form of percentile bands or confidence intervals. 
Reliability was determined by using Kuder-Richardson Formula #20 
and from Form A only. These reliability coefficients range from .74 to 95 
for various subtests; the highest reliability is in the reading subtest. 
Educational Testing Service reports that results of validity studies are still 


forthcoming. Profile sheets, student reports, and manuals may be pur- 
chased separately. 
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Stanford Achievement Test, by Truman I. Kelley, Richard Madden, Eric 
Gardner, Lewis M. Terman, and Giles Ruch. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1964. 

This test was a pioneer in its field when it was first published in 1923 
and has been one of the foremost tests since its origin. The latest edition 
(1964) is organized at five levels covering grades 1 through 9. The con- 
tent was selected on the basis of analysis of textbooks, courses of study, 
and professional literature in various fields. Consideration was also given to 
recent trends in curricular emphasis and teaching methods. Time allowed 
for administering the tests varies from 95 minutes on the primary battery 
to 215 minutes for the advanced battery. The tests may be hand-scored or 
machine-scored. Norms available include: modal age-grade norms based 
on pupils in the appropriate grade for their age; total-group grade norms 
based on all pupils in a given grade; percentile norms by grade—for be- 
ginning, middle, and end of the year—separately for all pupils and modal- 
age pupils; and age norms. 

Reliability coefficients of the subtests range from .66 to .96 with a mean 
value of .88, The authors state in the manual that validity in terms of con- 
tent is based on a thorough-going analysis of representative courses of 
study from the entire country. Several studies have been made in regard 


to the validity of the battery. 


Group Tests of Mental Ability 
California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, by Elizabeth T. Sullivan, 
Willis W, Clark, and Ernest W. Tiegs. Los Angeles, Calif.: California Test 
Bureau, Revised, 1963. 

The 1963 revision of the California Test of Mental Maturity (Short 
Form) marks the third major change of the instrument. The Long Form 
Was published. in the 1920's and has undergone study and revision. The 
Short Form is an adaptation of the longer instrument, devised to be 
administered more readily in a single class period. f : 

i According to the CTMM Manual, the Short Form is designed to give 
Insights into the functional capacities that are basic to learning, problem- 
Solving, and responding to new situations. There are six principal Short 
Form levels: 
LEVEL 3 Junior high 

4 Secondary 

5 Advanced 


LEVEL 0 Pre-primary 

1l Primary 
2 Elementary 
Two additional levels, 1H (Primary and Elementary) and 2H (Elementary 
and Junior High) are designed to span the “functional range” of these 

years, 

ES each level, four statistical 
Soning, numerical reasoning, 
a are grouped into two categorie: 
“sponses to stimuli that are primari 


ly derived factors are available: logical 
verbal concepts, and memory. These fac- 
s differentiating in general between 
ly verbal in nature to those that are 
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essentially nonverbal. A separate mental age and intelligence quotient is 
obtained for each of these sections, language and nonlanguage. There is 
also a total MA and IQ. Testing times varies from 48 minutes for Level 
0, to 90 minutes for Level 5. Answer sheets may be either hand- or ma- 
chine-scored. A variety of scoring services is available at different prices. 

A profile is available which presents factor, section, and total scores with 
reference to standard score, stanines, and percentile rank scales. The 
profile also gives section and total scores in terms of an IQ scale. f 

At the time of the preparation of this manuscript, data were not avail- 
able regarding norms, validity, or reliability. 


Cooperative School and College Ability Test (SCAT), by Cooperative Test 
Division. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1955-1957. 

The stated purpose of this test is to measure a student’s ability to suc- 
ceed in future academic work by measuring verbal and quantitative apti- 
tude. There are four subtests in each form—sentence comprehension, 
manipulating numbers and applying number concepts, attaching meaning 
to isolated words, and solving quantitative problems. Forms are available 
as follows: Grades 4-6, 5A and 5B; Grades 6-8, 4A and 4B; Grades 8-10, 
3A and 3B; Grades 10-12, 2A and 2B; and Grades 12-14, 1A, 1B, 1C, and 
1D. 

Norms are based on the results of the test given to all the students m ja 
minimum of 50 schools in each grade from 4 through 12. The norming 
program for SCAT was designed to obtain both the usual norms by grace, 
and school mean norms by grade for the interpretation of scores of stu- 
dents in grades 4 through 12. For grades 13 and 14, the tests were admin- 
istered to 12 students from each of 120 colleges. 

The reliabilities reported for SCAT are the results of internal analyses 
based on single administrations of the test. Analyses were done separately 
for grades 5, 7, 9, 11, and 13, Only Forms A were analyzed. Kuder- 
Richardson Formula 20 was used to estimate all reliabilities. In every case 
the reliabilities of the verbal scores are at least .92 and the reliability of the 
quantitative scores is at least .90 or greater in three of the five grades, the 
lowest estimate being .88 in grade 5. Validity coefficients (teachers’ rat- 
ings or grade point as criteria) ranged from .42 to .88. 

Adequate directions are given in the test booklet. It is a 70-minute timed 
test with four separate timed parts. Part 1 (meaning of isolated sentences) 
is 15 minutes long; Part 2 (numerical computation) is 20 minutes long; 
Part 3 (associating the meaning of isolated words) is 10 minutes long; and 
Part 4 (solving arithmetic problems) is 25 minutes long. This test may be 
machine-scored or it can be hand-scored in 4-5 minutes by using a stench 

The back of the scoring key contains a conversion table from which 
standard scores and percentile bands can be determined. Scores have bee? 
equated so that scores from form to form and level to level can be com- 
pared. A class record and score distribution form make it possible to 
evaluate the performance of the group as a whole. The form also provides 
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a convenient place to collect data for local norms. By converting a stu- 
dent’s raw score to a standard score, his percentile rank can be computed 
in terms of the national norms. 


Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, by Tom A. Lamke and M. J. 
Nelson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 

The stated purpose of this test is that it is “designed to measure those 
aspects of mental ability which are important for success in academic work 
and in similar endeavors outside the classroom.” It is an omnibus test. 
There are four levels of difficulty: Grades 3-6, 6-9, 9-12, and college level. 
Two forms, A and B, which are similar in construction and difficulty, are 
available for each grade level of the tests. Each form consists of 90 test 
items arranged in order of increasing difficulty. A variety of items is used 
to test different manifestations of mental ability. 

Scores are reported in terms of mental age, percentile rank, and intelli- 
gence quotient by consulting appropriate tables in the manual. Scoring 
is by hand and is simple and quick (count X’s on carbon). Total adminis- 
tration time is 30 minutes. 

Norms were drawn from a stratified sampling procedure obtained from 
pupils from all sections of the country. Data given in the manual are in- 
complete concerning numbers. Validity figures ranged from .60 to .82, 
while reliability coefficients ranged from .86 to .91. 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test, by F. Kuhlmann and Rose G. 
Anderson, Princeton, N.J.: Personnel Press, 1960. 

This seventh edition contains two booklets, G and H, which are for 
junior and senior high school levels. There are eight tests in each booklet, 
four verbal and four quantitative. The V and Q scores are added to obtain 
a total (T) score. 

: Norms were obtained from a stratified sampling procedure from pupils 
from all sections of the country. Separate answer sheets may be scored by 
machine or they may be hand-scored. 

Grade percentile ranks are provided for the V, Q, and T scores. Devia- 
tion 1Q’s for three-month intervals of chronological age are also provided 
for the T scores, Percentile rank equivalents and a classification table for 
the deviation 1Q’s are included in the Norms Manual. Testing time is 23 
minutes, 

Reliability coefficients (Thurstone’s centroid method) for the V score 
Were .82, Q score .84, and total score .90. Validity indices were .90 to .95. 


Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, by Irving Lorge and Robert L. Thorn- 
dike. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957. , 

ive test levels, from kindergarten to grade 12, each with two equiva- 
ent forms, are provided. Levels 1 and 2 are basically nonverbal tests as 
they do not require reading, although a comprehension of oral language 
is required, Levels 3, 4, and 5 each include a verbal and nonverbal bat- 


ry. These batteries are essentially made up of time-limit power tests. 
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The norms appearing in the manual represent results from actual test- 
ing at each particular grade level. More than 136,000 children in 44 com- 
munities in 22 states were used in the standardization procedure. A 
stratified sample of communities was selected. Efforts were made to elim- 
inate accidental bias by evaluating communities as to (1) per cent of adult 
illiteracy, (2) number of professional workers per 1,000 population, (3) 
per cent of home ownership, and (4) median home rental value. 

Types of norms given include (1) intelligence quotient equivalent— 
mean is 100 and s.d. is 16; (2) grade percentile; (3) grade equivalent; and 
(4) age equivalent. 

Reliability coefficients are computed for each level on a single-grade 
population, using both the equivalent forms and spit-halves methods and 
ranged from .88 to .94. Validity coefficients ranged from .34 to .77. 


Ohio State Psychological Test, by Herbert A. Toops. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1959. : 

The test is a power test of intelligence and reading comprehension to 
evaluate that aspect of general intelligence usually referred to as scholastic 
ability. The total score is one of the most valid predictors of college y= 
cess. The test is not designed to measure below-average intelligence. The 
test is a verbal test of scholastic ability based on college grade level as @ 
criterion. It has three subtests for which percentile norms are available tor 
grades 9 through 12, and college freshmen. The subtests consist of 30 same 
or opposite items, 60 work analogy items, and 60 reading comprehension 
items based on 10 paragraphs. All items on the test are of the multiple- 
choice type with five suggested responses. ; 

Norms for the test are based upon large and carefully selected samples. 
However, these samples do not cover the nation, as they are taken from 
the state of Ohio. There are no norms published for grades 14-16. Form 
25 norms are based on 1,346 ninth-graders, 826 tenth-graders, 1,578 sal 
enth-graders, 3,164 twelfth-graders, and an unstated number of college 
freshmen in 1954-1955. 

Reliability coefficients in the .90’s, determined in a variety of ways, ate 
based on a number of different though homogeneous populations. Form 2 
has a reliability of 93 based on 300 cases using an equivalent form. 

Recent forms of the test are reported to have correlations with a ct 
terion of scholastic performance on the order of .60 with an occasional 
coefficient greater than .70. Form 24 indicated a validity of .58 as corre- 
lated with 1,158 last-semester college grades in 1952-1953, and .60 for 
1,491 freshmen in 1953-1954, 

There are two methods of scoring: the IBM procedure and the hand- 
scoring method. Raw scores are converted to percentiles, rather than IQ- 
like scores. There is no penalty for guessing. 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, by Arthur S. Otis. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1954. 


The Otis generally combines verbal and nonverbal reasoning items to 


oe d 
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obtain a quick measure of general ability. Many school counselors use the 
Otis as a means of rough classification and an indicator of scholastic 
success. Several counselors believe that the Otis IQ’s tend to be lower than 
those obtained from other tests. Cost and time and ease of administration, 
scoring, and levels and forms available make these tests compatible with 
the typical school while providing a reasonably good measure of mental 
ability. 

Three forms are available: Alpha test for grades 1 to 4; Beta test for 
grades 4 to 9; and Gamma test for grades 9-12. The administration 
time is 40 minutes or less. Instructions on this test are simple. Two 
sets of directions are furnished: one for use with the attached answer sheet 
and the other for use with the machine-scoring answer sheet. Directions 
are given in the manual and on the test booklet. Scoring is by hand with 
punched stencil or IBM. The raw score is converted to an “IQ-like” score 
by a table or mathematical procedure provided by the manual. 

The norms for Gamma Am and Bm were obtained in part by means of 
equating experiments in which 777 pupils took Gamma and the Otis 
Higher Examination, 742 pupils took Gamma and Beta (grades 4-9), and 
1,661 pupils took Gamma and the Pintner Advanced General Ability Test. 
The norms for Forms Em and Fm are based on a comparison of scores on 
Gamma Em and Fm with Am, by means of an experiment in which 1,176 
pupils in grades 10-12 took part. 

Correlation coefficients ranging from .55 to .89 were obtained when. 
school success was used as a criterion. This was based on 724 students 
Tanging from grades 7-12. The mean validity index is reported as ap- 
proximately .50. In terms of reliability, split-half correlations between 
odd and even items, corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula are: Form 
Am .90, .91 and .85; Form Em .92, .91, and .92, Equivalence checks pro- 
duced coefficients from .92 to .94. 


SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test, by L. L. Thurstone and Thelma I. 
Thurstone. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Revised, 1962. 

The stated purpose of this test is to measure the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of a person’s mental abilities. The number of subtests vary 
with grade level, gradually progressing to eight ability tests on the first 
issue and to six ability tests on the revised. The eight separate ability tests 
are verbal-meaning, space, reasoning, number, word-fluency, memory, 
perceptual speed, and motor. The number of subtests varies with grade 
level. Two forms are available (AH and AM). The tests can be hand- or 
machine-scored. The range is as follows: K-2, 2-4, 4-6, 6-9, 9-12. 

Validity indices include correlations with the General Aptitude Test, 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development, Otis Test, ACE Exam, Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson, and with grades in a variety of courses. Multiple correla- 
tions with tests of general intelligence or scholastic aptitude are generally 
high. Reliabilities were computed by the Spearman-Brown method for 500 
Students in grade 10B. The reliability for each test is as follows: 
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Verbal-meaning 92 
Space 96 
Reasoning 93 
Number 89 
Word-fluency 90 


The norms are reported in percentiles and quotient scores. The tests re- 
quire 26 minutes to give; however, a total of 40 to 50 minutes is required 
to give directions and take the tests. The tests. may be given by the guid- 


ance counselor or a teacher who has had training in the administration of 
tests. 


Individual Intelligence Tests 


Individual intelligence tests are those which, unlike the “group tests, 
require a one-to-one relationship between the examiner and the client. 
The administration, scoring, and interpretation of these tests require a 
highly trained person who gives complete attention to the subject during 
the administration of the instrument. 

Several different instruments have been developed over the years, but 
at the present time three instruments have emerged as the most widely 
used, most highly respected, and most reliable and valid. 


Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, by Lewis M. Terman and Maud Merrill. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, Third Revision, 1960. , 

A history of the Stanford-Binet is practically a history of ability testing. 
It originated through the work of Binet and Simon in Paris in 1905 and 
was revised in 1908 and 1911. In 1916 Terman revised it and standardized 
it on an American population. The latest revision was in 1960. 

The 1960 revision contains six subtests and one alternative subtest, 
which may be given in case one of the regular tests is spoiled in some way 
during administration, for each age level from 2 years through Superior 
Adult III. At the lower age levels, ages 2 through 4, there are two sets of 
subtests at each level, This makes a total of 12 subtests for each age from 
age 2 through age 4. Ages 5 through 14 have six subtests each and there 
are six tests each for Average Adult, Superior Adult, Superior Adult II, and 
Superior Adult III. In scoring the examiner allows one month’s credit for 
each subtest for ages 2 through 5. The rest of the subtests are given two 
months’ credit each. This scoring determines the mental age of the client. 

Any given individual does not take the total test. The test is started at 
the highest age at which the client gets all of the subtests correct. This is 
known as the basal age. This age is determined by the examiner who 
usually starts the client somewhere around his chronological age. Once 
the basal age is found, the examiner works up the scale until a ceiling age 
is established. This ceiling age is the lowest age at which the client misses 
all the subtests. All the subtests below the basal age are credited as correct 
and all of those above the ceiling age are considered as having been 
missed. The number of months credit earned between the basal age and 
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mee. are added to the basal age to determine the individual’s mental 
eee brn of the 1937 edition, this mental age was then divided by 
thus yieldin gical age and multiplied by 100 to get rid of the decimal point 
Converted A hen IQ. However, in the 1960 edition the mental age is 
Wenig a Deviation IQ by use of the tables given in the Examiner's 
a data from the 1937 edition were used in the 1960 
data. Ths = validity and reliability of the present instrument rest on this 
which thes manual provides a thorough discussion of the manner in 
coefficients nia were handled in the 1960 revision. In general, reliability 
with the 9 about 90 have been reported and validity coefficients vary 
ai ean used, Test scores correlated with elementary school 
with hig} nt have yielded coefficients of about .70 or more, correlations 

gh school achievement between .50 and .60, and correlations with 


grades between .30 and .50. 
abilities te was designed to measure general ability rather than specific 
nited ‘a primarily of a verbal nature and somewhat biased toward the 
icting ve es middle-class white urban culture. It can be used best in pre- 
individual Less in school and is concerned with the present ability of the 
al as he is influenced by the present testing conditions, present 


Personali a 

nality variables, and emotionality. 

Alt 

inap hough the Stanford-Binet can be used with adults, it is in many ways 

nes saa For example, it is often not possible to determine a ceiling, 

adults. ly for bright adults; its norms are based on inadequate data for 
; and the content of many of the items is inappropriate. This seems 


natur: A 
al as it was originally designed for use with children. Recognizing the 


need 
for a better instrument, David Wechsler, working at Bellevue Hos- 
Bellevue I in 1939. This 


pital į 

test Sai New York City developed the Wechsler- 

Oped ta known as the W-B and subsequently the W-B II was devel- 
- These tests were normed primarily ona population of New York 


Tesi 
w idents, many of them patients at Bellevue Hospital. 
echsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC ), by David Wechsler. 


ew 
York: Psychological Corporation, 1949. 
S test is appropriate for ages 5 to 15 and is standardized on an ade- 


quat 
sampl Population sample following the 1940 census. The standardization 


€ was all white and contained 55 mental defectives. 


WISC Subtests 


Verbal Performance 
Information Picture Completion 
fit rata a Arrangement 

rithmetic Block Design 
Similarities Object Assembly 
Vocabulary Coding 

Mazes 


Digit Span 
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Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS), by David Wechsler. New 
York: Psychological Corporation, 1955. 

This test is a revision of the W-B and contains the same types of sub- 
tests with some new items added. The standardization sample, however, 
was carefully worked out on the basis of the 1950 census with an older-age 
sample. Norms are available on age groups with two-year intervals from 
16 to 20 and five-year intervals from 20 to 75. 


WAIS Subtests 


Verbal Performance 
Information Digit Symbol 
Comprehension Picture Completion 
Arithmetic Block Design 
Similarities Picture Arrangement 
Digit Span Object Assembly 
Vocabulary 


It can be seen from the above that the WISC and the WAIS contain es- 
sentially the same kinds of subtests and that each scale is composed of we) 
scales—Verbal and Performance—which are combined to give a F ùll- 
Scale score. The raw score from each of the subtests is converted into a 
scaled score. These scaled scores are then totaled separately for the Verbal 
Scale and the Performance Scale. These totals are then converted into a 
Deviation IQ for each scale. The scaled scores for the Verbal Scale and 
Performance Scale are totaled and converted into a Deviation IQ score 
also. Thus the test provides a Verbal Scale 1Q, a Performance Scale IQ, 
and a Full-Scale IQ. 

Reliability coefficients are reported in the examiner’s manuals for both 
these tests. Those for the WISC range from .92 to .95 across ages, and a 
coefficient of .97 is reported for the WAIS. These manuals present relia- 
bility coefficients for each of the subtests and for each of the scales sepa- 
rately as well. Validity correlations are reported as being about .85 for the 


WAIS and the Stanford-Binet and as .80 plus for the WISC and the Stan- 
ford-Binet. 


Aptitude Test Batteries 


Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests, by John C. Flanagan. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1960. 

The Flanagan Aptitude Classification Test series was developed to es- 
tablish a standard classification system for describing those aptitudes that 
are important for successful performance of particular occupational tasks. 


The series requires about 10 hours to administer. Tests are available for 
grades 9-12. 


The tests have been designed (1) 


; AY to be used in vocational counseling as 
an aid to prediction of job success o 


n the basis of aptitudes, and as a guide 
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for planning a suitable program of school courses; and (2) to be used for 
the selection and placement of employees. 

The tests are of the paper-and-pencil variety, including three perform- 
ance tests, and are self-scoring. The series can be administered as a com- 
plete battery in two half-day sessions or any one or combination of the 16 
tests may be used. The 16 tests are: (1) inspection, (2) coding, (3) memory, 
(4) precision, (5) assembly, (6) scales, (7) coordination, (8) judgment, 
(9) arithmetic, (10) patterns, (11) components, (12) tables, (13) mechanics, 
(14) expression, (15) reasoning, and (16) ingenuity. 

The results are reported in terms of stanine scores for each given test 
and for 30 occupations. 

Of the intercorrelations reported in the Technical Supplement, seven of 
the 91 coefficients are .50 or above and the median coefficient reported 
is .29, 

Reliability coefficients were obtained by using two separately timed and 
equivalent halves for eight reported tests, and by administering two forms 
of the test to the same group for eight reported tests. 

The split-halves method using Rulon’s formula (N = 293) yielded 
reliability coefficients of from .26 to .86. The alternate forms method 
(N = approximately 240) yielded reliability coefficients of from .55 to .85. 


General Aptitude Test Battery, by United States Department of Labor. 
Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Employment Security, 1962. 

The purpose of the GATB, B-1002, is “to measure capacities to learn 
various jobs.” The test series consists of 12 tests measuring nine factors. 
The first eight of the tests are paper-and-pencil and the remaining four are 
performance, The tests are: (1) name comparison, (2) computation, (3) 
three-dimensional space, (4) vocabulary, (5) tool matching, (6) arithmetic 
Teasoning, (7) form matching, (8) mark making, (9) place, (10) turn, 
(11) assemble, (12) disassemble. The battery was standardized on adults 
gainfully employed in certain occupations and on those about to enter 
these occupations. The battery is administered in two and one-half hours. 

The aptitudes measured are: (1) intelligence, (2) verbal, (3) numerical, 
(4) Spatial, (5) form perception, (6) clerical perception, (7) motor coordina- 
tion, (8) finger dexterity, and (9) manual dexterity. 

The Guide to the Use of the General Aptitude Test Battery contains in- 
formation related to validation data for various occupations (based on the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles) and scholastic success in a range of 

igher institutions and programs. Reliability coefficients are high, and 
Validity coefficients present the usual picture. 


Multiple Aptitude Tests, by David Segal. Monterey, 


Ureau, 1959, a ' 
This battery was designed to provide comprehensive, differential apti- 


e data which can be used to help individuals understand their aptitudes 
and to enable them to make wiser decisions in relation to the myriad of 


Calif.: California Test 
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vocational, academic, and professional opportunities offered by our mod- 
ern world. 

The battery consists of tests related to (1) verbal comprehension, (2) per- 
ceptual speed, (3) numerical reasoning, and (4) spatial visualization, and 
yields percentile and standard scores in breakdowns of the above areas 
plus scholastic potential. 

The battery has been used with subjects in grade 7 through adult. The 
normative population of 11,004 was selected on the basis of national geo- 
graphic distribution. The total amount of testing time required for admin- 
istering the battery is approximately three hours. f 

Reliability correlations for the normative sample were obtained by using 
the Kuder-Richardson formula and the averages for all groups ranged from 
.72 to .92. 

The Technical Report lists correlations with other tests similar to the 
MAT, and norms for 42 occupational groups, plus a summary of some pre- 
dictive validity studies. 


Differential Aptitude Tests, by G. K. Bennett, H. G. Seashore, and A. 
Wesman. New York: Psychological Corporation, 1959. 
The manual points out that the 


Differential Aptitude Tests were developed to provide an integrated, 
scientific and well-standardized procedure for measuring the abilities of 
boys and girls in grades eight through twelve for purposes of educational 
and vocational guidance, While the tests were constructed primarily for 
use in junior and senior high schools, they may be used.also in the educa- 
tional and vocational counseling of young adults out of school and in the 
selection of applicants for employment. 


The third edition of this battery consists of eight tests in seven areas: 
(1) verbal reasoning, (2) numerical ability, (3) abstract reasoning, (4) space 
relations, (5) mechanical reasoning, (6) clerical speed and accuracy, an 


(7) language usage. Approximately four hours are required for administra- 
tion of the battery. 


The norms are based on a national geographically distributed sample of 
over 47,000 pupils. Reliability coefficients were computed for samples 0 


the normative population, selected on the basis of homogeneity, including 


grade level. The average reliability coefficients arrived at by Fishers 7 
function ranged from .71 to .93. 


Some validation studies are reported in the manual. These studies in- 
ude information on prediction of course grades, prediction of achieve- 
ment, and expectancy tables. There is also information on intercorrelations 


and differential efficiency of the tests. Correlations with other standardized 
tests are also included. 


cl 


Tests of Mechanical Com 
and William A. Owens. 
This test is compose 


prehension, by George K. Bennett, Dinah E. Fry» 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 1955. 
d of four forms and has been popular with both 
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military and civilian groups. The forms vary for the following group use: 
boys in the trade curriculum or industrial groups; engineering school ap- 
plicants; high ability level groups; and women. 

Evidence of the test being a good one for predictive validity for me- 
chanical careers is numerous. However, little information on validity is 
available in the manual. 

Norms for each form were established through scores obtained from 
testing representative groups in each category. 

Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, by Carl Seashore, Don Lewis, and 
Joseph G. Saetvert. New York: Psychological Corporation, 1960. 

The Measures of Musical Talent is one of the most widely used and 
highly regarded instruments in the measurement field. The test may be 
used with children 10 years old and over. } Jorms show an increase in score 
With an increase in age. Two series of three phonograph records make up 
the tests. The first series is for use with heterogeneous groups, whereas the 
Second series is used with the more highly skilled music students. Meas- 
ured in both series are pitch, loudness, time, timbre, rhythm and tonal 
memory, The manual clearly explains administrative procedures and re- 
sponses are recorded on answer sheets. Norms are available for fifth- to 
eighth-graders and adults in Series A, but only for adults in Series B. The 
median reliability coefficients for Series A are .78 and .82 for the young- 
sters and adults, respectively. The median of Series B is .735. Seashore 

cels that the validity of the tests reveals accurate measurement of musical 
Capacities rather than success in musical training or performance. 


Minnesota Clerical Test, by Dorothy M. Andrew, Donald Patterson and 
Oward P. Longstaff. New York: Psychological Corporation, 1959. 
Originally called the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, 
1e MCT was a construction project carried out by the Minnesota Employ- 

Ment Stabilization Research Institute. The test consists of two parts: num- 
er and name checking. It was designed and standardized for adult use. 

ome studies of the test show an increase in the mean scores of increasingly 
igher age groups, but they do not indicate the cause for this. 

on differences have been found to be significant, indicating that sepa- 
© norms are needed. Age, however, has no effect on scores, 

me test requires 15 minutes working time and is designed for group 

“cministration. Scores are a combination of speed and accuracy. 

a oi manual for the MCT provides complete data concerning the stand- 

ization and initial validation of the test. ` 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Froehli a 
‘eee Clifford P., and Kenneth B. Hoyt. Guidance Testing. Chicago: 
clence Research Associates, 1958. 
scrib is book presents an extensive discussion O! 
es how they are used and evaluated. 


f standardized tests and de- 
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Goldman, Leo. Using Tests in Counseling. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1961. 


This book applies the knowledge of testing to the use of testing. 


Super, Donald E., and John O. Crites. Appraising Vocational Fitness, rev. ed. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1962. 
- This is a source book of intelligence, aptitudes, interests, and personality 
tests. It includes commentary about the tests and very helpful material on 
the use of the tests in the vocational guidance process. 


Thorndike, Robert L., and Elizabeth Hagen. Measurement and Evaluation in 
Psychology and Education. New York: Wiley, 1961. 

Chapter 9 covers the differences between ability and achievement tests, 
the tasks used to measure abstract intelligence, individual and group tests, 
language and nonlanguage tests, and some of the practical considerations in 
differences in measures of intelligence. 


Tyler, Leona E. Tests and Measurements. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1963, 
This is a brief monograph with key highlights on the meaning and use of 
tests and measurements. 
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Interpreting and Reporting 
Test Results 


How are test results reported? 
How may test results be interpreted to students? 
How may test results be reported to parents? 
How may test results be used with school personnel? 


How may test data be used in guidance? 


KINDS OF TEST SCORES 


All school guidance personnel must have a basic understanding of the 
typical scores obtained from standardized tests. To interpret, report, and 
use test data intelligently counselors must understand the nature of the 
tests, the meaning of the scores, and the interrelationship among these 
scores, A brief description of the more commonly used types of scores em- 
ployed in reporting results will be covered in this section." 


Raw Score 


The raw score is simply the number of correct responses to a group of 
questions. As such, it has little meaning; it is necessary to change the raw 
score made on a standardized test into some other score which enables 
one to make a comparison. The comparison is not made in accordance with 
what one considers the pupil should know (as is the case with many 
teacher-made tests) but with how the individual performs in the light of 
how people similar to him perform. This group with which he is compared 
is called the norm group. Norm groups may be formed on the basis of 
age, grade in school, and so forth. In reporting, therefore, raw scores on 
standardized tests may be changed into any one (or more) of a number of 
different kinds of scores. 

i Following are examples of books the counselor may wish to consult for more ex- 
tensive discussions of testing and scoring: Anne Anastasi, Psychological Testing (New 
York: Macmillan, 1954); Lee J. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychological Testing, 2nd ed 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1960); N. M. Downie, Fundamentals of Measurement 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1958); Howard B. Lyman, Test Scores and What 
They Mean (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963). 
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Mental Age (MA) 


The concept ot mental age (commonly referred to as MA) is based on 
the assumption that a person is thought of as normal if he can do things 
persons his age can normally do. Thus, if a person’s performance on a 
given test is the same as the greater portion of people his age, he receives 
an average score; if his performance is below that of people his own age, 
he is below average; if his performance is above that of people his own 
age, he is above average. For example, if a child has a mental age of six, 
this means that he has the same measured ability as the typical six-year-old. 
Mental ages are written to show year and month: 6-5 (six years and five 
months). : 

While this concept seems simple to understand, there are some basic 
fallacies hidden within it. For example, it involves the assumption that a 
ten-year-old who has a MA of 7-2 resembles the average child of seven 
years and two months. Most psychologists today would say that this is 
probably not true. From what is known of human growth and develop- 
ment and from everyday observations, it is evident that the ten-year-old 
with a MA of 7-2 is an entirely different person from a seven-year and two- 
month-old child with a MA of 7-2. 


Ratio Intelligence Quotient (IQ) 


The IQ is defined as the quotient that results when the mental age i 
months is divided by the chronological age in months and the result is 
multiplied by 100: 


Mental Age MA 


Intelli Resi ee r 1IQ=—— x 100 
ntelligence Quotien Chronological Age XxX 100 or IQ 


Deviation 10 


Dissatisfaction with the inadequacy of the mental age concept led to z 
search for an alternate system of expressing intelligence quotients. It was 
argued that a system was needed that reflected the concept of norms, just 
as other standardized test results did. This would mean that the score de- 
rived from intelligence tests would indicate 
other members of a specific group. 


The Deviation IQ was developed to meet the criticisms of the Ratio 1Q 
and has its base in the concept of the standard score. Actually, the Devia- 
tion IQ is nothing more than a standard score with a mean of 100 and @ 
standard deviation of about 15. Today, most intelligence test scores ate 
Deviation IQ’s, but since some test scores are still reported in terms of the 


mental age, counselors should check the manual to ascertain what system 
is being used. 


-es with 
how a person compares witl 


Accomplishment Ratio 


ferred to as the Accomplishment Quotient OF 
nt. This score is the ratio of the educational age (de- 


This is sometimes re 
Achievement Quotie 
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termined by achievement test) to the mental age (determined by intelli- 

pace test): AR = 100 EA/MA. The accomplishment ratio is used less 
i Par today because it assumes linear growth, which is fallacious. 
z so a poor type of score because it is based on two tests, each with its 
wn error of measurement, and because it uses the mental age concept. 


Age Equivalent 


Pe age equivalent score is based on the age for which a given score is 
for = a soia An age equivalent score assumes that a specific score— 
hiri ape 28—is the average score for a fourth-grade student in the 
ee mont h of the fourth grade, and is written as 4-3. The age equivalent 

is usually stated as possessing equal intervals between number of 


Correct items and age level. 


Grade Placement 


Fi placement scores are similar to age equivalent scores. The grade 
rn ment score indicates the median score obtained by students of a spe- 
n grade placement. A score of 37 may be considered to be equivalent to 

grade equivalent score of a third-grader in the eighth month of the third 


grade, and is written as 3.8. 


Standard Scores 
7 binic scores are based on the standard deviation. A standard score 
the oe score expressing the deviation of an individual score from 
re Pan of the sample group divided by the standard deviation of the 
d a fees The value of standard scores is that they are comparable 
een an be averaged. Standard scores may be computed by the following 
ula; 


raw score — mean x—X 
g S= 


standard deviation s.d. 


Zz = score = 


wa z-scores have two distinct disadvantages: half of them are nega- 
Ee on they tend to run to two decimal places. Various systems have 

nd devised to eliminate these drawbacks. All of these systems use the 
eee in computation but they specify different means and dif- 

i standard deviations. To obtain scores under any of these systems the 
sie is multiplied by the desired mean and this product is added to the 

send ` Standard deviation. The T-score which uses a mean of 50 and a 

ty ard deviation of 10 is one of the most commonly used scores of this 
pe. Here is the formula for deriving the T-score: 


10 (raw score — mean) 
standard deviation 


T-score = 50 


So 
ni = of the more commonly used standard score systems and their relation 
© normal curve are presented in Figure 8-1. 
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Percentiles 


A percentile score is the point on a scale below which a certain percent- 
age of the group will score: For example, if a person scores at the 80th 
percentile this would mean that 80 per cent of the people with whom he is 
compared would score below him. Conversely 20 per cent would score 
above him. The percentile has a definite advantage in that it is readily 
understood by the lay person and can be used to advantage when inter- 
preting test results to students and parents. However, because in actual 
practice distributions of scores tend to approximate a normal distribu- 
tion, a clustering of scores is found around the middle of the distribution. 
This clustering of scores at the median tends to distort the percentile 
score. That is, the difference in raw score units between percentile scores 
of 45 and 55 would be considerably less than the difference between per- 
centile scores of 85 and 95. This distortion does not exist when using a 
standard score system. Because these scores are not equal units they cannot 
be totaled or averaged. For this reason it may be an advantage to use both 
standard scores and percentiles. 


Score Bands 


Today many test publishers use bands of scores in reporting scores. 
Bands of scores have the advantage of giving a more adequate picture of 
an individual’s score on a test. The standard error of measurement is used 
m setting up percentile bands. The standard error of measurement is a 
Statistic which is concerned with the reliability of a test. For example, if a 
student were to take the same test over several different times, he would 
very probably make a different score each time. His “true” score on the 
test would be considered an average of all these scores. Since it is not pos- 
sible to determine an individual’s “true” score from one test and since it is 
impracticable to attempt to give an individual enough tests to determine 
this score, it is often desirable to report scores in percentile bands. The 
Standard error of measurement determines the probability of a student’s 
Scores falling within a certain range. The standard error of measurement 
1S given by most test publishers in the test manual or it can be computed if 
one is establishing local norms. The percentile band is determined by add- 
tng to and subtracting from the raw score one standard error of meas- 
urement. These scores are then transformed to percentiles. 


INTERPRETING TEST RESULTS TO STUDENTS 


Administration of tests can be justified solely in terms of the information 
they will provide students. If students are to profit from test-taking, the re- 
Sults should be interpreted to them in a manner that they can understand. 
f There are a few general rules which should be followed when interpret- 
ing test results to students. 
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1. Be sure the students understand what the test is measuring and how 
i o them. : 
Me n purposes, choose a kind of score which can be Zee 
understood by the students. Percentiles or standard scores 4 mos : F nA 
erally used for this purpose. When mental ability tests are ang <r 
preted, it is well to remember that the IQ is a value-laden term ar oo 
interpretation is so involved that it is best not used. Descriptive see Ta 
as average, below average, superior, and the like are preferable an T 
understood. The use of percentile bands is better than the use o 

iptive labels. : 
wo Have profiles completed for each student, or provide the forms oot 
students complete themselves. The latter can be of great np in i F 
students gaining a better understanding of the meaning of the T r 
someone with the proper training is present to give directions an 
vidual attention when needed. , , isendi 

4. Take precautions to see that each student receives his results a 
not pressured into making his results public. , aed 

5. Before the group meeting closes, provide an opportunity for el 
tions concerning the results and check to make sure that all students un 
stand what the results mean to them. 

6. Make sure that an individual interpretation is provided for anyon 
who desires it. This can be done quite simply in the form of a general in 
tation to all members of the group. saion 

7. Results should be given to students as soon after the administra A 
of the test as practicable. Too great a time lapse between taking the tes 
and getting the results is costly in student enthusiasm and interest. 


p . ata 
No standard, universally applicable technique for interpreting test da 
exists. However, consideration of a few methods may suggest others. 


Group Interpretation 

Group interpretation of test result: 
counselors do some inte 
first step in conve 
within a homeroo 


s is always hazardous. However, man 
rpretation and explanation of tests to grops As 
ying results to students. These groups may Ee 
m, orientation class, guidance class, subject-matter ¢ at 
or special meeting of a class or group of students. Interpretation of senile 

ment, interest, and vocational aptitude test results are more commonly 


: : : cholastic 
conducted in group sessions than are the more sensitive ability or scholas 
aptitude test results. 


In such sessions the cou 
the test, and explains wh 
counselor checks to make 
Following this, the counse 
are explained as precisely 
of the meaning of test scor 


nselor normally reviews the purpose for cage 
at the test measures. After this explanation = 
sure the group understands his communication 
lor hands each student his test scores. The e n 
and as clearly as possible. In the interpreta is 
es, the counselor should stress that each pupi 
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score is his own and that his right to privacy with regard to it is to be 
respected by all. 

The most difficult situation within the group interpretation is that of 
encouraging student discussion of test results and yet enabling the stu- 
dents to retain the privacy of their test results. Counselors have used 
such questions as the following to encourage student discussion: 

Were the results different from what you expected? 

Were the results representative of you? 

Are the results comparable to the last time you were tested? 

Are the results comparable to other information you have on yourself? 

How do the results compare to school work in this area . . . to your 

hobbies . . . to your work situation? 

What meanings do the results have for your educational plans? voca- 

tional plans? 

In interpreting test results to a group, effective use can be made of charts 
and profiles, It is best to have students profile or chart their own results. 
Figure 8-2 is an example of a profile that may be used for such purposes. 

If a test is given to students, they have a right to know the results. The 
results are best conveyed to the student and/or his parent in an individual 
conference. The interpretation is most effective when some other matter is 
under consideration—counseling, planning, or placement. However, there 
are times when the test interpretation itself is sufficient reason for the in- 
terview. If the student does not voluntarily request a conference for this 
purpose, he should be invited in for a discussion of the results. 

The same general procedures as outlined for group presentation are 
usually followed within the individual conference. Some additional guide- 
lines which may be helpful include: 


1l. Review the test results before the student and/or his parents come in 
to be sure you understand them and have formulated generally what you 
Want to say. 

2. Be sure the individual is comfortable and that his interest and atten- 
tion are the same as yours. 

3. Choose your words c 
remembered and lead to misunderstanding. 

4. Discuss every test variable pertinent and particularly the test norms 
to which the individual is being compared. ; 

5. Give the individual some opening leads such as those cited above. 

6. Show the individual his profile and use this as a basis for comparison. 

Te Doni foree interpretation on him. If he needs to clarify other matters, 
take care of that. 

8. Don’t overlook weak or low scores. 


The meanings of the test for the individual can be explored in depth. 
any counselors have pupils maintain a cumulative chart to show their 
development during their school career. Figure 8-3 is an example of a form 


arefully because careless remarks are too often 
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that may be used for such purposes. Such a cumulative chart is also useful 
in pointing up any errors in scoring, test taking, or other inaccuracies that 
occur in test administration. As a result the student and his parents under- 
stand better the need for judicious use of test scores. 


REPORTING TEST RESULTS TO PARENTS 


Parents are aware that standardized tests are given in schools. Too many 
schools withhold test results from parents. In the past many counselors 
reasoned that ability test results, for example, should not be given to par- 
ents and students because the child would be injured in some way if they 
knew what the child’s ability was. Supposedly, the child was better off if 
he did not know how he compared with the rest of the population in terms 
of academic ability. To a greater and greater extent, educators and psy- 
chologists now believe that this is not the case. They view test data as 
being of great help to the student and his parents in terms of giving clues 
to expected school performance and in planning for the future. 

The authors believe that parents have a right to know how their children 
fare on standardized tests; they have a right to the information, provided 
it is properly interpreted. Too often confusion arises because the counselor 
assumes an all-or-none position. The parent probably does not understand 
the technical information. What is needed is a thoughtful, considerate 
effort to assist parents to understand their children. All information pie 
sented should be comprehensible, dependable, and valid. Ordinarily, 
scores should be reported as standard scores or percentile ranks, prefer- 
ably in terms of band scores or verbal descriptions when certain ability 
tests are used. 

The success which any school has in reporting meaningful test data to 
parents will depend upon the particular community in which the school 48 
located, Each community has a different educational level, socio-economic 
level, and “interest in the school.” What may work in one community wil 
not necessarily work in another. Getting meaningful results across to pa™ 
ents is therefore dependent upon the initiative, skill, and creativity of the 
person in charge. The audience here is not captive, and it nearly always 
takes effort of not only the total school staff but the community leaders 2$ 
well to do a first-rate job. The same general principles should be followed 
in giving results to parents as in giving them to students. The critical point 
in working with parents in this area is to build their interest and motiva- 
tion so that they will want to take the time to gain a meaningful under- 


standing of the data. This process often calls for attack along severa 
different lines at once. 


Using Group Procedures 

First of all, it is well to reme 
ence with their parents, 
to them will influence p 


mber that pupils have considerable influ- 
How the pupils perceive the testing and its value 
arents’ reactions. Likewise, the general attitude 0 
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the school toward parent conferences and what goes on in these confer- 
ences will be conveyed to parents by their children. If the school holds 
parent conferences only when the child is in trouble, they will be looked 
upon as something to avoid. However, if parent conferences are seen as a 
process which helps the student they will be welcomed by most. If an 
appropriate atmosphere has been established in the general school setting, 
an invitation to parents to come to school will in many cases be effective. 

The PTA is an organization which usually welcomes suggestions for 
topics to be considered at meetings. It can help in several different ways. 
Its program period may be used for in-service training for parents to help 

em understand tests. While this reaches a considerable number of par- 
ents, there are always parents who do not attend such meetings and often 
these are the parents with the least understanding of the points one is 
trying to get across. However, it is with just such parents that the PTA can 
have a great influence. All segments of the community are usually repre- 
sented in the PTA. If the program has been well planned and valuable to 
them, they will carry this information to those who do not attend. Others 
will thus be encouraged to contact the school for similar information. The 
PTA can also be mobilized to help set up small-group conferences through 
Person-to-person contact. Test data can then be interpreted meaningfully 
in these conferences. 

A manual for parents concerning the kinds of tests given in the school 
should be prepared as a means of providing information and of motivating 
Parents to attend small-group conferences. This manual should be kept 
Simple, should avoid technical data, and should be readable by parents of 
Varying educational backgrounds. ; 

Student contacts, PTA programs, small-group conferences, the parents 
manual, and individual parent conferences all may not get the information 

€sired to all parents. Some school systems have begun including ability 
test information on report cards. This is most often done in schools where 
Computer systems are available to store and print this information. Most 
Often the data are presented in percentiles or standard scores. Such a prac- 
tice has severe drawbacks. Chief among these is the fact that there is little 
OPportunity to make sure that parents understand what these scores mean. 

€ space allotted for an explanation of test scores on the report cards is 
Simply not enough to convey an adequate understanding. The authors 
Suggest that such a practice be used cautiously if at all and that careful 
Consideration be given to the test sophistication of the community before 


itis employed. 
Ome schools use parent group meetings as a follow-up of student group 
Procedures for the presentation of test information. The step-by-step proc- 


ess mj . À 
5s might be organized in somewhat the following manner: 


r test profiles in group meetings— 
Preferably į 90 to 25—letters may be sent to parents 
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tests that were recently administered to their children. (Students = hid 
formed of the up-coming parents’ meeting prior to the mailing o a 
letters.) It is the policy of some schools to enclose the student’s test pro R 
along with a generalized statement about its meaning. If so, poen teen 
requested to bring the profile sheet to the meeting. Many counselors, 
ever, feel that sending profile sheets through the mail is poor practice a 

urge that some other means be employed to get this data to parents. — 

2. To encourage parents to attend the meeting, publicity may be gi a 
it through school and community newspapers and the local radio or 
station. 

3. On the night of the meeting—it is usually held at night so “ 
fathers as well as mothers may attend—the entire group may pone TAE 
gether for some introductory remarks. The group may then be n z 
into smaller groups of 20 to 25 to meet with counselors and/or teac po 
who have some knowledge of testing and group procedures. If pror a 
sheets have not already been sent to parents, ~~ might be distributed 4 
the beginning of the small-group discussion period. 

4. imei with ph might be similar to those held with ser seg 
The atmosphere should be informal so as to encourage the free ll on 
exchange. Emphasis would be upon general information; specific interp 
tation in terms of individual students comes later. di- 

5. Since the purpose of the evening’s program is to prepare for an in a 
vidual meeting of parent, student, and counselor, plans for this epic 
might be initiated at this point. The group leader could distribute E a 
planatory letter (see Figure 8-4) and an appointment preference she 
similar to the one shown in Figure 8-5 at the close of the small-group 
meeting. . , ; aN abad 

6. The evening might be concluded with a brief social in the sc 
cafeteria or the home economics rooms. 

7. Parents who did not attend the meeting would be sent a brief sm 
mary of the night’s activities, a copy of the letter announcing individua 
conferences, and a copy of the appointment preference form. . 

8. As soon after the meeting as possible, parents’ preferences and stu 
dents’ schedules should be checked and appointment cards (see Figure 
8-6) sent out. i 

This process admittedly takes a great deal of time and assumes tha 
counselors have adequate clerical help. Probably no more than one or tw 
such programs should be undertaken by a school in one year’s time. It m 
be that the group orientation program for parents would need to be aa 
just once or twice during a child’s time in a particular school, but penio ac 
individual interviews with students and their parents should begin in the 
sixth grade and continue annually until the student has completed his for- 
mal secondary education, (This is not to suggest that no parent conferences 
be held in the lower grades, but rather to stress the importance of a eis 
tinued close relationship between parents, students and the school throug? 
the junior and senior high school years.) This procedure is known to have 


FIGURE 8-4 


Letter to Parents 


Name of School, City, State 


Dear Parents: 


From. to. individual conferences will be scheduled for 
(date) (date) 
Parents and students to meet at school wi 
future plans. 
To help us schedule these meetings at 


th their counselors to discuss test results and 


the time most convenient for you, we are re- 
questing you to fill out the accompanying form and return it to the guidance department 
as soon as possible. Will you please indicate a first and second choice by putting one (1) 
and two (2) next to the appropriate days and times. We will try to schedule you for your 
first choice if at all possible. However, scheduling difficulties do not always permit us to 
honor first choices, and we hope that you will understand if we cannot give you first 
choice. 

As soon as schedules are complete, 
time, place, and date of your conference. 

If you have any questions please do not hesitate t 


you will receive a postal card informing you of the 


o contact us. 


Sincerely yours, 


Head Counselor 


FIGURE 8-5 


Appointment Preference Form 


Name of School, City, State 


Name: 

Address; 

Telephone: 

st and second conference date choices by 


Instructions: Will you please indicate your fir 
the lines to the left of the days and time 


Placing the numbers one (1) and two (2) on 


most convenient for you. 

| prefer to have my conference with my child and his counselor at one of the following 
times; 
~ Monday ____ Morning (8:30 to 11:30) 
—— Tuesday Afternoon (12:30 to 4:30) 
— Wednesday a OA (6:30 to 9:30) 
~ Thursday 


~ Fridoy 


Comments: 
Please return by. 


(date) 


To. 
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beneficial returns in creating a closer relationship among parent, stu- 
dents, and counselors. More important, it leads to greater understanding 
of children by their parents and to greater self-understanding for students. 
Through experience, counselors will no doubt see ways to streamline the 
machinery for improved efficiency. The success of the program depends 
upon careful planning by all staff members involved. Of course, just what 
is feasible in a given school depends upon staff, time, budget, and size of 
group being tested. 


FIGURE 8-6 


Notice of Appointment 


=] 


A conference has been scheduled for you and your (son) (daughter) to meet in 
Room. with. 


Dear Parents: 


(name of counselor) 
on. . » at, 
Day Date Time 
We are looking forward to your visit. If this date is not convenient for you, will you 
please let us know as soon as possible. 


Head Counselor 


Using Individual Conferences 


In interpreting test data to the student and his parents, many counselors 
have employed the practice of moving from graphic presentation of total 
class or grade results to a discussion of an individual child’s scores to 4 
comparison with his own group. For example, a group profile based on 
local norms could be drawn on a glassine overlay. By placing this overlay 
on top of the individual student's profile, his position in the group becomes 
immediately apparent. This technique can save much in verbal explana- 
tion, is usually effective, and can be adapted for many uses. All data 
should be examined and discussed in terms of the plans students and their 
parents have made. 

The techniques used for individual interpretation with students also 
applies to individual sessions with parents. Individual parent conferences 
are usually scheduled to last about half an hour, but this time allottment 
will vary with schools depending upon their facilities and staff. Figures 
8-4, 8-5, and 8-6 are representative of the forms counselors may wish tO 


develop to explain the purpose of the individual conference, provide 


them with a preference of dates, and to notify them of the scheduled 
appointment. 


REPORTING RESULTS TO TEACHERS 


A common source of discontent between the teacher and the school 
counselor has been the lack of feedback to the teacher concerning test Te 
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sults. As a professional person, the teacher should receive the results of 
tests administered to students. This assumes that the preservice training of 
the teacher has equipped him with an understanding of basic measurement 
procedures, It is thus important for the counselor to know the faculty well 
enough to ascertain their sophistication in this area. If the counselor finds 
knowledge in this area limited, he may want to conduct some in-service 
training programs to provide the information about measurement theory 
and practice necessary for the constructive use of test data. 


Presenting Test Data 


There is no doubt but that an individual interpretation of test results is 
the best method of reporting test results to teachers. The counselor has 
many opportunities for this during the school year. This, however, is 
usually limited to the discussion of one or a small group of pupils and is 
impractical in terms of both teacher and counselor time as far as the total 
school population is concerned. For this reason, reports are most fre- 
quently given in group situations. 

The faculty meeting provides an excellent opportunity for presenting 
test data. Summary sheets can be prepared which give the information. 
Usually, these summary sheets will contain that information which will be 
recorded on the cumulative record of each pupil. These sheets are not 
difficult to prepare and copies can easily be made in enough quantity so 
that teachers can have the information before them individually or in 


small groups while a discussion is in progress. Extreme care should be 


taken, however, to see that these results are handled professionally. For 
t the end of the discussion and 


this reason, it is best to collect these copies a 
file them for reference in some central location. 

These summary sheets may be prepared in any one of several forms and 
be made to include many different types of information. The information 
included and the way it is presented will depend on what the counselor 
Wants to get across and how he feels this can best be accomplished with his 
knowledge of faculty test sophistication. Any, all, or any combination of 
the scores discussed earlier in this chapter may be given. The sheet should 
make clear the norms used for a basis of comparison and what it is that the 
test is purporting to measure. It is always desirable to compute local norms 


as . a z 
the basis for discussion. 


e presentation of test dat: 
Steps; 


a to teachers would follow the following 


n of the test, the counselor should meet with 
ose of the test, the types of scores ob- 


d in the school system. 
d, each subtest should be plotted and 


alt Prior to the administratio. 
ine eachers and explain the purp 
ined, and how the results are use 
2. When the tests have been score 
Sraphed against national and local norms. 
3. At another meeting with the teachers, an explanation of the results of 


the tests should be given by using the graphs and charts developed. 
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4. An alphabetical class list should be prepared with the scores obtained 
on the test, and the rank of the individual on the test. This would be ac- 
companied by a cover sheet that would explain the individual subjects, 
and how the test results can be used. ; 

5. Informal discussions are held with teachers having questions relating 
to specific students’ scores or profiles. 


A class list with the results of a specific test may lead to more misinfor- 
mation than information if the test results are not accompanied by explana- 
tory information. It is suggested that when test results are presented to 
teachers the following information be included. 

A comparison of the local school results against national norms should 
be presented. This might include a comparison of the 25th, 50th, and 75th 
percentile, or an ogive curve could be used to compare the local results 
with the national norms. (See Figure 8-7.) 


Pos 


por | National Norms 


Local Norms 
FIGURE 8-7. Norms: English Usage. 


These charts ma 
jector is available, 
When interpreting 
lower quarter of the 
norms; the middle 


y be presented on blackboards, or if an overhead po 
they can be projected onto a screen for interpretation- 
Figure 8-7 it becomes immediately evident that ta 
local group performed above the level of the nationa 
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all the subtests of an achievement test, it points out rankings of the class 
in the specific subtest areas, and is a good procedure for obtaining teacher 
interest and involvement in test interpretation and use. 

Figure 8-8 provides more comprehensive information, in that a particular 
score may be converted to a percentile ranking in either the local or the 
national norm group. The raw scores are placed in the ordinate, and the 
abscissa is broken down into deciles. When interpreting the chart to 


Scores 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 
Per Cent 


= æ m= National Norms -e locol Norms 
FIGURE 8-8. Norms: Social Arts. 


teachers, it may be pointed out that in Social Arts the lower 40 per cent 
of the students in the local system are below the norm group, but the 
students above the 40th percentile are above the national norm group. 
This leads to a consideration of the reasons why. It again opens the 
doors to teacher involvement in test results. 

Another technique that might be employed with teachers involves com- 
paring different test scores on the same class listing (see Figure 8-9). 

The cover sheet (B) would have a slit that would fit over the indi- 
vidual’s name and the scores obtained by the individual. Then the name 
of the test would be above each score on the cover sheet. On the lower 
half of the cover sheet an explanation of the scores should be given. For 
example, assume that four test scores were available (a, b, c, d): (a) Read- 
ing Test, (b) Scholastic Aptitude Score, (c) Vocabulary Score, and 
(d) Language Usage Score. These scores would provide information to the 
teachers that might be more valuable because they have an opportunity 
to see some of the interrelationships existing between tests and discrepan- 
cies that occur with individual students. It pinpoints areas of deficiency 
and involves the teacher in the problems that some students are encoun- 


terin g- 
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FIGURE 8-9. Comparison of Test Scores. 
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USING TEST DATA IN GUIDANCE 


Th POSEE TONIE? 
_ Tip ondt a wl onsen et te ae 
cedures may be loyed i F in Cars chapter: proup: pro- 
pretan xi emp oye in presenting test data to students, but inter- 
Te “i A est accomplished through individual conferences. The value 
eins + ts for students depends in large measure upon how skillfully 
ie igindast or a the interpretation. Tt is clear that if counselors are 
SE, mer ts to assist the counselee develop better self-understanding, 
Ths polnit roar use more than the raw score obtained from the test. 
tust work eie that the counselor and the pupil, parent, and teacher 
relationshi y test results. AIl must develop an understanding of the 
achieved p etween school subjects and test scores. This can best be 
fy lvoe i en the counselor's abilities, skills, and experience enable him 
respect t is tests and what they measure; when he evaluates his tests with 

È tet: sani and validity; when he develops local norms; when 
‘ilbeneas 7 es expectancy tables and regression equations with evaluative 
informat such as grades and course marks; and when he uses all this 

on and continually revises it. 
Stimulant to Thinking 
as a stimulant to thinking. 
ts that may be used to 


Test Data as a 


Pri ; 
Follo, bably one of the chief uses of test data is 
im are examples of counselor statemen 

ate counselee thinking and self-appraisal: 
RVIEWÊ? 


ST INTERPRETATION INTE! 
discuss them as abstrac- 


THE TE 
s—don’t 


de 
Relate test data to other experience 


tions, 
aoe “How does this fit in with your interests as you know them?” 
2 Bae ‘That’s the way your interests look. Any questions? 
» Reflect a student’s rejection of low test scores—don’t write off low per- 


formance, 
TRY: “You don’t think this is your real ability? What other clues do you 
have?” 
nt have been a slip-up.” 


f. There migh 


terpretation—don't just recite the re- 


8 on “Tests aren't foolproo 
- Get students involved in test in 
sults, 
TRY: “What did you think 


Nor: “ ; 
OT: “On this test you are 


v do you suppose you did?” 


of that test? Hot 
r ntile. On this one, the 23rd 


at the 46th perce 


LE percentile.” ; ; 
é ap ai the purpose of the test in functional terms—not im psychologi- 
als 
Jargon, 
Try: “ = y . Ja 
: “This test allows you to compare yourself with high school jun- 


iors in numerical ability.” 
Nor: “Th: erical ability. 
This DAT test, like the A 


? Del 
mont K a 
- Byrn, “The Test Interpretation-Planning Interview.” Unpublished 


Per q 
evelo; 

er Mpz 5 

ped for use in training at the University of Michigan. 


CE, measures numerical perception.” 
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5. Distinguish carefully between interest and aptitude—don’t use the 
terms loosely. 


try: “Now, this is interest (what you like), not aptitude (what you can 


do).” 
6. Use results in context with all other data—not as goals in them- 
selves, 
try: “Add this test information to everything else you know about 
yourself.” 


not: “According to these tests you should be in mechanical work.” ; 
- Use test results for student planning—not for the counselor's diagnosis. 
TRY: “This allows you to compare yourself with other seniors in ability 
to learn.” 


NOT: “This confirms my hunch that you would be able to succeed in 
college.” 


Refresh the student’s memory on each test before discussing it—don’t 

discuss it cold. 

try: “Remember this one on which you chose which things you liked 
best and least?” 


not: “On the Kuder you were high on persuasive and mechanical, low 
on artistic.” 


Test Results and Prediction 


Expectancy Tables. Probably one of the most effective tools available 
to the counselor who uses test results is the expectancy table. This point 
is emphasized by Froehlich and Hoyt who state: 


If the scatter-diagram (or expectancy table) is used with the same pru- 
dence with which all guidance techniques and tools should be employed, 


that diagram can make a valuable contribution to the understanding of 
students.’ 


An expectancy table can be constructed very easily by plotting scores 


on a specific test against scores on another criterion for a group of indi- 
viduals. These expectancy tables can be used when interpreting test results 
to pupils, parents, and teachers, Expectancy tables require little mathe- 


for either developing or interpreting: 
Test ABC range from 1 to 60 and the 
h are available, all that is needed is 


Then, an expectancy table would 
£ students receiving specific grades 
(see Figure 8-10). 

the ABC Test, this would indicate 
that othe es in the same range, (31-40) re- 
F's, 15 percent D’s, 40 percent C's, 


0 percent would be the least reli- 
? Clifford P. Froehlich 


and Kenneth B. 
Research Associates, 1957 


Hoyt, Guidance Testing (Chicago: Science 
),p. 171. 
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able because there are no scores in this area, but it must be pointed out 
that the student might be the person to change the percentage.) A score 
such as 32 could be interpreted in a number of ways, for example: 
Students receiving scores like yours on the ABC Test have ranged from 
B to F; 15 per cent failed third year English and 85 per cent have passed; 
60 per cent received marks of B or C.” This is much more valuable than 


saying, “Your chances are pretty good.” 


| 
FIGURE 8-10 
Third-Year English Marks 
Raw Scores 
ABC Test F D rok B A 
51-60 o 5 40 40 15 
41-50 10 15 45 25 10 
31-40 15 15 40 20 0 
21-30 30 30 30 10 a) 
11-19 80 20 0 0 0 
1-10 90 10 0 0 0 
Numbers in blocks represent percentages. 


Expectancy tables used in this manner are actually comparisons of raw 
Scores on a particular test with grades in a specific course of study. Con- 
bri they may be read from the viewpoint of grades in English—that 
Tae donis who receive A’s in English receive marks above 41 on the ABC 
rea agression Equations. Another helpful technique in interpreting test 
e s is the use of regression equations developed through correla- 

ona analyses. When the counselee has the opportunity of computing 
mi, students with similar scores on a specific test have done in a specific 
Sere it provides information which the counselee may evaluate and 
"Sag in light of his behavior. The regression equation yields a point 
imate of the mark rather than a range of scores as presented in ex- 
Coe tables. The use of regression equations serves as a source of 
“6 V-searching and opens the doors to future counseling. Students often 
member the predicted mark in a specific subject and if they receive a 
6 Sher score, they are sure to remind the counselor of the improvement 
Ver the norms, This furnishes a source of motivation and another poten- 


tia 
l student-initiated counseling contact. 


Other Uses of Test Results 


l. Test results are used as one vital source of information to be inte- 


ia by the student as a part of his self-concept along with his goals, 
sity S, motivations, the way he approaches (or withdraws from) various 
ations, his relations with people, reactions to frustrations, influence of 
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key figures, events in his life which have had a forceful impact, and 
many other factors. ; 

2. Tests are used in counseling as a part of the process by which cer- 
tain alternatives are eliminated and the field of choice is narrowed in a 
helpful and constructive way. oe, 

3. Tests are used to help students make the level and type of ir weg 
decisions needed at their stage of vocational development. The — 
specificity needed is dependent upon the student’s age, his personal needs, 
and his problems. Tests are used to help him plan a course of action rather 
than to make a decision on a specific job. 

4. Tests may be used to identify special talents and interests and also 
to identify weaknesses or gaps in a student’s background of experiences. 
They serve as a factor in helping him evaluate the probabilities of his suc- 
cess in a given activity. , 

5. Tests are being used in counseling to help a student understand n 
personal behavior and his goals, including some of the nonvocationa 
problems which he may have, . 

6. Tests are used to help youth become more independent rather 
than to be dependent on tests or the counselor. Their purpose is to pro- 
vide information which will help a youth to handle his own problems, 
even though youth sometimes expect the tests to give them “all the 
answers,” 

T. Tests are used for more than prediction. The counselor is less A 
cerned with prediction than with helping the student to better understan 
himself. The student is less concerned with prediction than with develop- 


ing a self concept and planning ways in which this self concept may be 
implemented, 


8. Tests are used to deter 
of an individual and may sh 
nesses. They may also show 


mine the pattern of strengths and sae 
ow that he needs experiences to correct weak- 
what strengths can be capitalized on. 
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Testing in Guidance and Counseling. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

The book stresses the ways in which information from tests serves the 


counselor; its purpose is to help counselors use tests, without trying to make 
them test specialists or technicians, 


Cottle, William C., and N. M. Downie. Procedures and Preparation for Counsel- 
ing. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960, 


The material in this volume gives a broad overview of testing and appraisal 


aids—including sociometrics, aptitude tests, interviews, and statistics—for the 
counselor's precounseling use. 


Lyman, Howard B. Test S 
Prentice-Hall, 1963, 


This book deals with the meaning of test results. It is written informally, 
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and i ell i 
hei S well illustrated. It presents a classification of test scores and shows 
r logical basis and interrelationships. 


Super 
Sa — E., and John O. Crites. Appraising Vocational Fitness, rev. ed. 
z ork: Harper & Row, 1962. 
dire: e 21 concerns the use of test results in counseling 
ive and the nondirective approach to test interpretation. 


and presents the 
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Remedial Techniques 
for Academic Deficiencies 


What is the school counselor's position with regard to academic remediation? 
What are the causes of reading impairments? 
How may reading difficulties be identified? 
How may study skills be improved? 
What is the nature of the school counselor's role in academic deficiencies? 


THE COUNSELOR AND ACADEMIC REMEDIATION 


There are few life situations which impose such rigorous demands p: 
a child as school. Even though his earliest years are a period of learning, e 
is learning in the familiar context of the family circle. As he reaches A 
age and enters the alien setting of the school, he encounters new chil a 
and the mass machinery of education which society provides. It is Fi 2 
assumed that all children are ready for each grade they enter. But the S 
belie the assumption, and many teachers and counselors have to cope eee 
the child who is not ready for academic learning despite being the corre i 
age. The fifth-grader may be more at home with second-grade ee 
the ninth-grader may find the course of study quite beyond him in aon 
and difficulty. Thus we may say that the school places intellectual i 
mands on children and that these may be consonant with, or considerably 
ahead of, the child’s level of growth. 

It may be that the school’s dem 


r p insensitive 
ands on a particular child are insensit 
to his special abilities and exert 


more force in those areas where he m 
be least competent. Inadequacies may emerge, because of the schoo si 
emphasis on verbal skills. All counselors and teachers encounter childre 
who suffer by such situations. Coope 
assisting students with academic 
Remediation—that which corrects, 
is a function shared by all school personnel, f 
That remediation of long-standing deficiencies requires the work © 
specialists should be recognized. However, all school personnel including 
counselors are involved, to the extent of their competencies, in the identi- 
fication, diagnosis, and treatment of educational impairments. The coun- 
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i ose 
ration between counselors and th f 

Pet ; : e 4 š ce. 
deficiencies is of major importan 
repairs, or counteracts a deficiency 
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selor’s position as well as his relationship with students places him in a 
strategic position to learn of areas in which students need remedial help. 
Once such areas are identified by the counselors (and if they cannot be 
treated by him), he is obligated to call them to the attention of teachers, 
administrators, curriculum specialists, special education teachers, psychol- 
ogists, and others. In other words, the counselor's function is that of 
nurturing programs that will remedy deficiencies existing within the stu- 
dent population. This function requires skill in communicating the needs 
of the student or student body to appropriate individuals. It requires 
knowledge and study of such areas so that the communication will be 
based upon solid information. 

Consideration in this chapter will be given to two of the most frequent 
and most important academic deficiencies: lack of reading skills and lack 
of good study habits. 


CAUSES OF READING DIFFICULTIES 


Reading is the connection of meaning—an abstract proposition—with 
arbitrary signs called “words.” This ability to relate meanings and signs is 
conditional upon developing or previous experiences. The student who 
cannot read usually cannot learn academic work because reading is an 
essential tool for learning. 

A classroom teacher has a general idea of how efficiently his students can 
read, More exact knowledge can be obtained from the results of standard- 
ized reading tests. Study after study has shown by the norms on stand- 
ardized tests that students in a typical grade vary in their reading abilities. 
For example, it has been found that most students in the tenth grade 
are able to read at the tenth-grade level, but some read at the ninth-grade 
level and some at the eleventh-grade level. A few read at the twelfth-grade 
level or above, a few others, at the seventh-grade level or below. The point 
is that all too many students cannot read well enough. As many as a third 
of all students in a given grade are handicapped educationally throughout 
their academic career by reading problems. All too often all that is done 
is to blame previous teachers. By assisting a student to read better, school 
personnel provide him with new opportunities to develop new interests 
and greater satisfactions. 

Educators differ among themselves regarding the origin and the repair 
of reading problems, as do psychologists, clinicians, and therapists. 
Blair,! Harris? McKim and others cite a number of factors as possible 
causes of reading difficulties. All seem to indicate that physical handicaps, 
educational factors, intellectual ability, emotional involvement, and home 


1 Glenn M. Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching (New York: Macmillan, 1956), 


Chapter 3. 
2 Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability (New York: Longmans, Green, 


1956), Chapters 9-10. ; 
à Margaret G. McKim, Guiding Growth in Reading (New York: Macmillan, 1955), 


Chapter 14. 
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environment can contribute to reading impairments. Each of these factors 
covers an extensive range of causal factors. Consequently, no attempt 
will be made here to discuss each one. One or two examples of these fac- 
tors is outlined briefly to show the many complicating conditions contrib- 
uting to reading problems. Some of the physical handicaps which cause 
reading deficiencies include impaired vision, hearing loss, low vitality, 
lack of interest, inadequate attention span, and illnesses resulting in capes 
sive school absences at critical learning points. Some of the rangan 
factors include frequent transfers from school to school, lack of individua 
attention when needed, failure to detect reading weaknesses, social promo- 
tions, lack of adequate supplies of interesting reading materials, and the 
like. MEE: DR 
In most cases of reading difficulty it is unlikely that severe japant 
can be traced to one factor only. Many factors combine and merge, with 
the result that diagnosis is extremely difficult and complicated. But no 
matter what the cause, any child experiencing difficulty with — 
needs special help. Children who are reading failures often aris 
symptoms which are then advanced as the cause of the reading — 
In a study of 50 children tutored at a university reading clinic, Bond coh f 
cluded that preventive measures would sharply reduce the incidence ° 
reading retardation.‘ Saë 
Normally, poor readers are not referred to counselors until some e 
after the problem has developed. Often the guidance worker does not z 
at the children until poor habits and poor attitudes have had a apse 
become solidified. What is needed is an organized effort to early identi A 
students who need reading help. Over 20 years ago Gates and p 
pointed out that 17 per cent of the pupils who finish the first grade aa 
unable to read first grade material, and that the percentage of pup! m 
unable to cope with grade level materials increases in succeeding E ee 
This problem is still with us today and emphasizes the importance of anos 
vidual help early in the process of experiencing reading difficulties. 


IDENTIFYING READING DISABILITIES 


There is no stage in a person’s growth and development when he can 
rightly say “I cannot learn to read more effectively than I am reading jeu 
In fact, “Learning to read,” as the German philosopher-poet, Goethe, apt y 
said when he was 80, “is a life time process. I have been at it all my life, 
and I cannot yet say I have reached the goal.” But of more immediate 
concern to counselors is the identification of students whose reading skills 
serve as a barrier to basic academic work. What criteria may be used t0 
determine whether a student needs remedial attention? 


t George W. Bond, “Meeting the Needs of Children with Reading Disabilities, 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 1952, pp. 33-34. n f> 
Arthur I. Gates and Guy L. Bond, “Failure in Reading and Social Maladjus 

ment,” NEA Journal, October, 1936, pp. 205-206. 
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Mom oa! etl can be assessed by either standardized or informal 
nae Sono an or commercially printed, tests for this purpose fall into 
tote os ie : or designed for group administration and those designed 
able oom ere individually. In such tests, credits are given for accept- 
responser Ye T an the examinee’s score is determined by his correct 
mda ney of errors, and rate of reading. Norms are usually provided, 
titles. M i score can be translated into a grade level equivalent or per- 
separate] rs standardized tests contain subtests which can be scored 
een ly. Results can be plotted on a profile to indicate areas of pupil 
5 gths and weaknesses. 

ome representative group tests of reading are 

Test Bureau for grades 1-2, 3-4, 


nclude vocabulary and reading 
] subtests which yield part 


as follows: 


eae Reading Test by the California 
es >» 7-9, 9-14. Reading skills measured i 
Spie ensi: Each is covered by severa 

he forms are available. 
ff iagnostic Reading Test of Word Recognition Skills by the Educa- 
ional Test Bureau for grades 1-9. These tests are designed primarily 
even subtests including 


for di ; 
He diagnosing word recognition. There are el 
Cognition of letters, sounds of initial consonants, blends, vowels, sight 


words, and the like. Only one form is available and administration time 
eee ee three hours. 
eading Tests by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University for grades 1-2, 3-8. The tests assess word recogni- 
tion, sentence reading, paragraph comprehension, detail notation, 
understanding directions, level of comprehension, and vocabulary. Ad- 
lee ame time is approximately one hour. 
ilent Reading Tests by Educational Test Bureau for grades 4-8, 
our alternate forms are available which measure word meanings, para- 
Papi forprehendion, rate of reading, study skills, and locating in- 
ation. 
elson-Lohman Reading Tests by Educational Test Bureau for grades 4-8. 
Separate tests for each grade level are available, based upon a para- 
Staph test using multiple choice questions to measure pupils’ grasp 
of central ideas, word meanings and details, and ability to integrate 
. ideas. Two comparable forms are available. 
i are also a number of individual reading tests 
Ive of them are the following. 
Durrell Analyses of Reading Difficulty by Harcourt, Brace and World for 
Srades 1-6. Major subtest for oral reading and recall, silent reading 
and recall and listening comprehension. Each individual test folder con- 
tains a checklist of potential reading difficulties. Only one form is 


available. 
Y Standardized Oral Reading Paragraph Test by Public School Pub- 
shing Company for grades 1-8. A series of paragraphs serves as a 
8 measured by such 


e 
a for determining reading rate and accuracy Ba uke, i 
riteria as mispronunciation, omission, insertion, and repetition. Only 


Oni i 
e form is available. 


available. Repre- 
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Gilmore Oral Reading Test by Harcourt, Brace and World for grades 1-8. 
Ten paragraphs, arranged in order of difficulty and forming a con- 
tinuous story comprise the test. Each paragraph represents a different 
grade level. Two forms of the test are available. The test yields separate 
scores on reading rate, comprehension, and accuracy. 


There is general agreement in the literature on remedial instruction tliat 
before the child can qualify for remedial reading the gulf between his 
tested ability and his tested achievement should measure at least a en 

Counselors can also identify pupils who need reading help by su 
informal tests as asking them to read a paragraph from a book. Such ques- 
tions as the following can be used to evaluate performance: 

Does he have poor phrasing? 

Does he utilize punctuation? 

Does he point with his finger? 

Does he read word by word? 

Does he know names of letters? 

Does he attack initial sounds by letters? 

What is his attitude toward reading? 

Can he recall and comprehend what he has read? 

The Dolch Basic Sight Word Test by the Garrard Press can be used 3 
test pupils’ knowledge of sight words in isolation. This or any other a 
drawn up by teachers or counselors will sometimes reveal that a chi 
knows more words in actual reading than he does in the sight recognition 
of words in isolation. More mastering of service words may be called son 

Short reading passages based upon reading development expected # 
each grade level can be collected for use with students. If a pupil fails to 


F : indi- 
pronounce as many as seven or eight words per 100 running words, inc 
cations are that he needs attention. 


DEFICIENCIES IN STUDY SKILLS AND HABITS 


>o arian n 
Among elementary, junior, and senior high school students a commo 


educational problem is that of lack of effective study skills and habits. 
Remmers and Hackett point out that: 


+ most youngsters feel strongly about school failures. (Perhaps their 
outward “who cares about grades” attitude is the best indication of that.) 
They want to know how to study better, how to perform better in class, 
and how to achieve better. Here are some of the statements connecte 


with success in studies that one-fifth to one-half of the 15,000 students 
we surveyed checked as problems: 


54% say I wish I knew how to study better. 


53% say I have difficulty keeping my mind on my studies. 
21% say I don’t know how to prepare for tests.® 


€H. H. Remmers and C. G. Hackett, Let’s Listen to Youth (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1950), p- 18. 
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The counselor will receive many referrals of pupils who are having 
difficulty in studying, or who seem to the teacher to be disinterested in 
school work, or who are resisting study. It is axiomatic that studying must 
be satisfying to the pupil if he is to engage in it. If he learns studying is 
not satisfying or is frustrating and defeating, he learns not to get involved 
in study activities if he can help it. In such cases the counselor and teacher 
must carry on a remedial program of helping the pupil to relearn satis- 
factions which can come to him by the methods and materials he studies. 

The term “study skills” is used to designate a group of skills including 
how to use a table of contents, an index, key words, topical headings, how 
to read tables, figures, charts, and maps, how to use references and dic- 
tionaries, how to use a library including card catalogs and various indexes, 
and how to summarize data for oral and written reports. The term “study 
habits” includes such diverse factors as establishing favorable conditions 
for studying, giving attention to physical and emotional factors involved 
in studying, ways of organizing work, and the like. 

Certain study skills are required in all school work, but a more complex 
array of them are utilized in more advanced work. However, in some re- 
spects, more important and much harder to identify and remedy than 
deficient study skills, are faulty habits of work. Many pupils have skills 
they can demonstrate on a test, but they are unable to use them in their 
daily work. That students fail to schedule adequate time for study, to 
concentrate during study, and to organize work systematically have been 
documented by many research reports as well as by teacher observations. 

Good study habits and skills are not acquired by chance, but rather are 
the result of learning, training, practice, and self-discipline. To attain the 
academic success in various subject-matter areas that most students seek, 
they have to develop those techniques of study pertinent to the individual 
subject area, No one knows these skills better than the teacher who in- 
structs in the area. It is important that each teacher devote time at the 
beginning of each school year to explain and to illustrate the kind of study 
skills needed for success in his course. This practice will need to be fol- 
lowed up by periodic reviews throughout the school year. Counselors can 
be helpful by securing illustrative materials for them. 


Identifying Study Deficiencies 

Comprehensive data are needed to identify students who need help with 
study skills and habits. A number of surveys or inventories are available to 
assist teachers and counselors to identify deficiencies in study skills and 
habits. The oldest and best-known inventory is Wrenn’s Study Habits 
Inventory which contains four different areas of concentration: (1) reading 
and note-taking techniques, (2) habits of concentration, (3) distribution of 
time and social relations in study, and (4) general habits and attitudes of 
work.’ Other representative inventories include: 


7C, Gilbert Wrenn, Study-Habits Inventory (Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1941). 
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William F. Brown and Wayne H. Holtzman. Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes. New York: Psychological Corporation, 1956. 

Herbert F. Spitzer. Spitzer Study Skills Test. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1955. pos 

Arthur E. Traxler. Survey of Study Habits. Princeton, N.J.: Educationa 
Records Bureau, 1944. 


Although standardized tests may differ in merit, the best available test is 
almost useless without a careful evaluation of its conclusions in the light 
of the examinee’s individual characteristics. When emphasis is placed 
more on administering tests than on their diagnostic and informative md 
cations, it is easy to acquire the feeling that testing is an antomatior | 
des‘rable academic ritual. Reported correlations of inventory Scones) wa : 
grade-point averages range from .24 to .58 which, of course, is positiv 
but low. Be 
Identification of a student’s study deficiencies centers around such mt 
tors as (1) place of study, (2) planning time efficiently, (3) taking ae 
(4) reading assignments, (5) taking examinations, (6) personal habits na 
influence study, (7) attitudes toward study, and (8) effective use of — 
resources, Teachers are a good source to use in defining the arn 
that students in their classes have. F igure 9-1 illustrates a form used 


FIGURE 9-1 


Redford High School Guidance Department 
Teacher Observations on Scholastic Deficiencies 


n 4 a + ject 
Directions: Please check the items you believe are causes for poor work in your subje 


matter field. 
TCs |, Grade:—____——— 


Teacher's names Room :—___—_—— 


A. Study Skill Difficulties 


B. Attitudes Toward Study 
1. Weak in reading comprehension 


1. Indifferent 
——. Fails to select major thoughts in ———2. Antagonistic 
paragraphs 

3. Deficient in spelling 3. Uncooperative 

4. Cannot use resource materials 4. Disturbs others 

5. Fails to follow directions 5. Wastes time 

6. Fails to organize materials 6. Restless 

* * * * * 


C. Performance on Assignments D. Other Observations 


1. Fails to do required work 1. Problems in concentrating 


2. Does work poorly 2. Loses equipment 
3. Does no homework 3. Difficult to motivate 
4. Fails to hand in work 4. Fails to relate to others 
5. Wastes time 5. Has to be told what to do 
6. Often without books or other 6. Other: 

materials 


7. Lacks note-taking ability 


8. Becomes disturbed over tests or exams 
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ask teachers for their opinions as to why students are failing or under- 
achieving. 

Alert teachers and counselors will guard against thinking of a standard- 
ized test or any testing situation as if it were terminal. Identification of 
students who need help must be continuous. Through continuous exam- 
ination, patterns of error become more apparent. An isolated observation 
in itself may be valid, but the sum of many observations and their relation- 
ships to each other give a total picture of the student who needs remedial 
help. 


Organized Study Programs 

Because counselors and teachers have found so many students who lack 
the know-how of studying, of wisely budgeting their time, and of doing 
school assignments efficiently, many have organized how-to-study pro- 
grams. Robinson, although referring to such programs at the college level, 
believes that they can be of value to anyone. He indicates that “how-to- 
study programs” have met with notable success and that measures of 
student progress in them have shown increased reading ability, greater 
skill in organizing work, better use of educational facilities, and more 
satisfying personal and social adjustments.* 

Where should such programs be offered? DeForest and Brown reported 
that a “how-to-study” course or program offered in four of 50 “better 
schools” they surveyed was given in the following ways and in the grades 
indicated: 


Two periods per week voluntary “How-to-Study” classes, Grades 10, 11, 
and 12. 

One homeroom period per week for six weeks in Grade 9. 

Two weeks devoted to the study skills in English and Citizenship classes. 

Fifteen lesson course in “How-to-Study” offered by reading teachers, 
Grades 10, 11, and 12. Voluntary on part of students.® 


Since study skills and habits are so essential to the academic success of 
pupils, a program should be started in the upper elementary years, and 
Continued through junior and senior high school. From year to year and 
from school to school, many pupils with poor study skills have been over- 
looked and moved on from grade to grade. Attention must be given to 
their problems. 

Topics frequently included in how-to-study courses or units are as 
follows: 

Clarification of educational goals and purposes. 

Budgeting time. 

Internal and external conditions facilitating study. 

Skills of concentration. 

8 Frances P. Robinson, Effective Study, rev. ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 1961), 
p. 2. 


i ° Richard F. DeForest and Marguerite A. Brown, “How the Good Schools Handle 
How to Study, ” Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Winter 1960, pp. 131-132. 
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Efficient reading techniques. 

Learning difficulties. 

Note-taking techniques. 

Use of library. 

Use of resource materials. 

Review techniques. 

Preparation and taking examinations. 

Several published materials are available for use in how-to-study courses 
and units. Representative of these materials are the following selections: 


Clifford D’A Gerken. Study Your Way Through School. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1953. 


Herschel T. Manuel. Taking a Test—How To Do Your Best. Boston: 
World Book Company, 1956. 


New York State Counselors Association. Tips on How to Study. Albany, 
New York: Delmar Publishers, 1956. 


Francis P. Robinson. Effective Study, rev. ed. New York: Harper & Row, 
1961. 


J. Wayne Wrightstone. How to Be a Better Student. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1956. 


COUNSELOR FUNCTIONS WITH 
ACADEMIC DEFICIENCIES 


The student is the central figure in the school and next to him in im- 
portance is the teacher. The counselor functions to bring additional in- 
sights, understandings, and skills to increase what well-qualified teachers 
know about students’ differences, motivation, readiness for learning, and 
personality obstacles to learning. For those students who experience aca- 
demic troubles what remedial functions do school counselors perform? 


Referral Source 


First of all, the school counselor is normally the first person to whom 
students with academic problems come or are referred, Experience indi- 
cates that most cases of referral are not, at the time of the referral, simple 
uncomplicated learning problems amenable to solution by teaching meth- 
odology alone. However, the counselor will have to collect data for each 
individual referred to determine whether work on the academic problem 
alone will suffice or whether counseling on the emotional problems fre- 
quently attached to the academic impairments should be introduced, O” 
some other form of remedial activity. Usually prior to, or along with, any 


work on reading or study skills, some form of counseling or group work is 
needed and should be provided 


Counseling 
Academic difficulties stem from m 


2 
any causes but no matter what the 
cause, most students with such diffic 


ulties need special counseling atten- 
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tion. They may be socially immature. They may lack security. They may 
be unhappy, hostile, or depressed. For these individuals many schools pro- 
vide individual counseling along with remedial instructional activities. 
The goals of counseling such students would most likely be fourfold: 


1. To reduce tensions normally associated with and induced by aca- 
demic failure. 

2. To change the student’s attitudes toward self by building self- 
confidence. i 

3. To change students’ attitudes toward authority figures such as teach- 
ers and parents. 

4. To build a tolerance for school work or to clarify the purposes of 
education and study. 


Group Work 


Small-group guidance experiences may be utilized by counselors for 
students with academic difficulties to orient them to certain kinds of 
understandings. Such students may find in group relationships an oppor- 
tunity to learn from other students and to see their reactions to them. The 
goals or purposes of group work for such students may well include clari- 
fication of each student’s understanding of himself and of the resources 
available to him. Remedial opportunities should be made voluntary and 
attractive to the student. Their attractiveness may result from the student’s 
gaining a clear understanding of the necessity for the skill, the develop- 
ment of insights into the causes of his failure, and the growing conviction 
within himself that he can utilize such opportunities. 

Students who underachieve, who fail, or who experience undue stress in 
subject-matter areas may do so because their perceptions of their abilities 
may limit their learning and prevent them from achieving at higher levels. 
Brookover, Thomas, and Patterson studied the self concepts of ability 
and achievement of 1,050 white seventh-graders and concluded that 


.., there is a relationship between self-concept of ability in the school 
situation and academic achievement. There is also a relationship between 
self-concept and the evaluations which the student perceives significant 
others make of him. These conclusions lead to the hypothesis that changes 
in self-concept will lead to changes in academic performance. The hy- 
pothesis that systematic changes in the self-concept of ninth-grade low- 
achievers are associated with changes in school achievement is currently 
being investigated at Michigan State University. The crucial test of the 
theory and demonstration of its value in meeting the needs for talented 
personnel depends upon this further research which will attempt to 
change self-concept and hence school achievement. The methods used 
are: (1) modifying the images and expectations which existing significant 
others, (2) by way of direct contact with the student introduce a signifi- 
cant other whose high expectations may be communicated to the students, 
(3) through counseling introduce a new significant other. 

If the hypothesized changes occur in these experiments, it will have 
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been demonstrated that modifications of self-concept will result in changes 
in academic performance. Such results will facilitate the development of 
talented personnel, and dispel the assumption that only a limited pro- 


portion of our personnel has the “innate” ability for successful achieve- 
ment.1° 


Wrenn has suggested that counselors and remedial teachers work to- 
gether with groups of students who need remedial help: 


In elementary school or in high school, it is possible for both counselor 
and remedial teacher to work together with groups needing some type of 
remedial assistance, each contributing his own particular skills to the de- 
velopment of the group. In one school, for example, the remedial teacher 
and the counselor handle the same group on alternate days, one working 
with the skills needed and the other working with individual pupil atti- 
tudes toward the subject and the general reasons for achievement and 
nonachievement in the development of skills.1! 


Work with Parents 


Parents’ reactions to student failure require generous amounts of the 
counselor’s time. Parents often appear well defended but are nearly alway$ 
hurt, panic-stricken, and self-blaming. Their reactions take many forms. 
They may shift all blame to the child saying that he is lazy, obstinate, and 
deliberately trying to exasperate adults. They may claim that the student $ 
academic failure stems from special defect such as poor vision or some 
other form of rationalization when physical examination reveals vision 18 
not the issue. Previous teachers may be blamed. Rarely do parents se? 
how the home and patterns of overprotection, psychological rejection, 
excessively high standards, or other unfilled psychological needs stemming 
from the family relate to school failure. 

Many schools maintain a policy of counseling and working with parents 
whose children have academic difficulties. Counseling efforts center 
around relieving parents of guilt, working with them to remove pressures 
from the child at home, and stimulating parental courage and pride. Since 
remediation does not occur overnight, parents need assurance over the 
long haul. Counselors can help them become aware that rehabilitation 
of a student who has been floundering seriously in school is unpredictable, 
like growth itself. Opportunities for individual as well as group confer- 
ences with other parents where they share feelings and experiences and 
derive comfort and mutual support from one another should be arrange“ 


Coordinating Function 


As students bring their problems concerning study to the counselor OF 
are referred by teachers, assistance will not only be given to students tO 


10 Wilbur B. Brookover et al., Self-Conc 
N.Y.: Chronicle Guidance, 1963). 

11 C, Gilbert Wrenn, The Counselor in a Cha 
American Personnel and Guid. 


ept of Ability and Achievement (Moravia 


nging World (Washington, Bee 
ance Association, 1962), p. 130. 
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discover weaknesses and strengths, but cooperation will be extended be- 
tween the guidance staff and instructional personnel. Hutson cites Rachel 
Dunaway Cox’s study of 100 selected counselors in secondary schools 
which points up the coordinating functions performed by counselors: 


The functions for which the counselor has responsibility are notably 
integrated with the school’s overall task of bringing about the fullest de- 
velopment of the child. This integration is evident in the several findings 
of Cox that the counselor “coordinates” the guidance services of class- 
room teachers, homeroom teachers, and specialists, that the counselor 
devotes much time to the problem presented by pupils who are “har- 
monious and completely cooperative relationships” with the teachers of 
the school.12 


Withrow also stresses the importance of this cooperation with teachers 
and others: 


Enthusiastic cooperation between counselor and reading teacher or 
clinician has done much to help in the prevention and remediation of 
reading problems. Early identification of the difficulty is important. The 
elementary and secondary school counselor, because of the nature of his 
contact with the pupil, is in a position to discover and suspect a reading 
problem.1% 


Since much information essential for providing guidance to academi- 
cally deficient students must be obtained from teachers, the need for in- 
telligent cooperation stands out in bold relief. The counselor can perform 
a valuable service in following up recommendations. He can serve as a 
liaison person between the school and home and between specialists and 
teachers, 

The counselor can serve as a resource person for referral of students to 
both school and community helping agencies. Parents and students fre- 
quently ask for names of individuals and clinics, tutors, and others who 
may give special assistance. If the school does not have these services, 
outside agencies should be sought by counselors. Some pupils and their 
parents may elect nonschool services. 

In summary, the counselor does function in remedial activities. His de- 
gree of involvement in remedial services depends upon the facilities of- 
fered by the school. If specialists, such as reading instructors or psy- 
chologists are available, the counselor's functions include that of diagnosis, 
referral, counseling, follow-up, and coordination. If specialists or clinics 
are not available, the counselor and teacher have no alternative but to 
work together to provide the best remedial practices and services that 
they are capable of giving. 


12. W. Hutson, “Views on Counselor Preparation,” The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, September 1963, p. 22. 

1 Dorothy E. Withrow, “Guidance Aspects of the Philadelphia Reading Program,” 
ip a of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors, January 1961 
P. 95. i 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Heilman, Arthur W. Principles and Practices of Teaching Reading. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1961. 

Chapters 12 and 13 discuss remedial reading. Heilman points out some of 
the common misconceptions about remedial reading, the causes of reading 
impairment, administrative procedures and special problems in such pro- 
grams. The characteristics of a remedial reading program, some cases and the 
techniques and procedures for dealing with them are cited. 


DeHaan, Robert F., and Jack Kough. Helping Children with Special Needs. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1956. 

Chapter 13 provides suggestions for helping potential drop-outs and 

Chapter 14 gives ideas as to ways slow learners may be helped in the school. 


Willey, Roy DeVerl, and Dean C. Andrew. Modern Methods and Techniques 
in Guidance. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 

Chapter 14 discusses the counseling program in action. Some of the ways 
that failing students and underachievers may be helped are outlined. The 
counselor's responsibilities for developing study skills and habits are also dis- 
cussed as well as ways of helping students with subject-matter disabilities. 
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Techniques — Creativity 
and Self-Understanding 


What is creativity? 
What is the role of the school counselor in promoting creativity? 
What are some techniques for encouraging creativity? 
What are some guidance suggestions for working with the creative student? 
What has research shown on creativity? 


CREATIVITY DEFINED 


Creativity implies original and uniquely determined or exhibited be- 
havior. It is more than giftedness and much more than nonconformity, 
Yet the creative person may be bright and nonconforming. Imagination 
and originality are part of it. Originality is prized and exhibited by the 
creative person but with propriety—not just to be different. Creativity is 
basically a way of perceiving persons, ideas, things, the universe, the 
movement of man, and nature. In discussing creativity in this chapter, 
the authors aceept Mead’s definition: “. . . an ability to make original 
Constructions in a desired direction.” 

Although the element of creativity may or may not exist in the gifted 
or talented student, the creative person usually has a base of general 
ability similar to that found in the talented group. However, what Cong- 
don says of gifted students is even more apt when applied to creative 
students; 


It is quite possible that truly gifted students are scattered throughout 
the normal distribution of all students rather than being obviously con- 
centrated at one end when the relative frequencies are based on the usual 
criteria of grades and test scores.* 


Identification of creativity is a key factor. While many guidance tech- 
niques for the gifted apply as well to creative students, identification of 
z Margaret Mead, “Where Education Fits In,” Think, November-December 1962 
P. 18. E 

? Shirley M. Congdon, “The Counselor and the Gifted Student,” The School Coun- 
selor, October 1963, p. 28. 
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the latter is perhaps more difficult. Attempts to develop instruments i 
identify these children have only just started (see page 193). In general, 
techniques mentioned in this chapter can be used to encourage the group 
of students known as talented as well as the group identified as eeann 
For present purposes, however, the discussion will be directed towar 
the creative student. 


THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR AND CREATIVITY 


The counselor is committed by reason of his position in the school a 
encourage creativity wherever he thinks it exists. Since the anag 
creativity knows no age or grade or sex or race or creed, the search V Si 
be everywhere and it will be continuous. Some of the counselor’s respon: 
bilities in promoting creativity are as follows: 


1. He must develop in students, teachers, and parents an attitude that 
creativity is important in its own right. 4 ere: 
2. He must help students, parents, and teachers to understan 
ativity and the creative individual. ; ere: 
3. He must alert teachers and parents to some of the manifestations 
creativity so that they can recognize and encourage them. ods 
4. He must assist in the identification of students thought by teac fat 
and parents as being creative by (a) counseling, (b) testing, and (c) re 
ring students to other specialists. A 
5. He must be actively involved in identifying and changing educatio 
practices so that they positively reinforce creativity. PN: 
6. He must encourage, not suppress, experimentation on the par it 
students and he must persuade parents and school personnel to perm 
it too. eee. igh 
7. He must help the student explore vocational possibilities throu Bi 
which he can realize self-fulfillment and make appropriate educatio! 
plans. 
8. He must assist the creative student to develop a self concept th 
enable creativity to flourish. 


at will 


The school counselor can encourage creativity not only with his ie 
sonal qualities and a favorable climate, but also through the counse? 
process. It is in the counseling function of guidance that focus cain 
placed upon the uniqueness of the counselee. In the school the couns ti 
has a responsibility to promote counseling experiences with pupils i 
fied as creative. He will provide the atmosphere in which the student W. 


r ÍS 
be free to talk about how he feels, Frequently, the creative youngste ist 
worried about himself because h H 


e is “different.” The counselor wi hip t° 
the student to understand and accept himself and his relationship d 
others. It is with th 


e 
e creative student that the counselor is truly challeng 
to free the individual to become all he is capable of becoming. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR ENCOURAGING CREATIVITY 


There must be a climate for the process. In teaching, this requires a 
secure and able teacher who is willing to undergo the instability of cre- 
ativity. In counseling, it requires a counselor who is willing to allow the 
individual the full range of total self-exploration, more than educational 
planning, vocational decision-making, more than any of these. 

If the counselor is to enhance the development of creativity in the 
counselee, he must know its dimensions: The pupil must have a base of 
native ability; he must have a love of surprise of learning; he must be able 
to concentrate; he needs to sense generalizations proceeding from his 
creative experiencing. There should be a spontaneity for learning; a kind 
of personal or self-discipline is necessary. This may not always appear as 
such to the outsider who perceives discipline from his—the outsider’s— 
view as a rigorous order of predetermined activity. The pupil is sparked 
by encouragement; he realizes the “right to fail” and will attempt high 
success in creative experiencing with the full realization of the risk of 
failure. He has freedom from constricting and restricting fears; he has 
freedom for expansiveness of creative living.* 


Seminar Programs 


Ohio high school administrators and teachers are starting to test sem- 
inars as an instructional approach for academically gifted students. These 
Programs are being found in a small number of schools, although one- 
third of the selected “leadership school systems” indicated that their pro- 
grams included some type of seminar classes. Approximately 2 per cent 
of the public schools in Ohio included some type of seminar program.* 

Seminars are offered in many instructional fields at various grade levels 
as indicated in Table 10-1. Fifteen school systems are involved in the 
program. This table supports the commonly accepted belief that concern 
for educating gifted children is concentrated in the fields of science, 


mathematics, and English.’ 


Creative Learning Centers 


The Akron summer program in the Creative Learning Centers enrolls 
pupils from fifth to twelfth grades. Classes are provided in art, music, 


8 Herman J. Peters and Gail F. Farwell, “Dimensions of the Superior Student,” The 
Clearing House, February 1959, pp- 339-341. 

* Herbert L. Coon, Seminar for the Gifted in Ohio High Schools (Columbus, Ohio: 
Heer Printing, 1962), pp. 9, 11, 13, 79, 80, 83. 

5A majority of the science and mathematics seminars described in the report of this 
program have been organized with the active support of the Joe Berg Foundation. 
1712 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. School administrators or teachers at 
recting letters of inquiry to the foundation will receive literature which describes in 
detail a recommended procedure for organizing a science-mathematics seminar based 
on heavy lay participation of persons such as scientists, engineers, and physicians. 
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TABLE 10-1 
Grade Level and Kind of Seminar Classes in Olfio Schools 


Grade Level Instructional Area 


Elementary Science 


Mathematics 


English 
Art 

Junior High Science 
Mathematics 
English 
Social Studies 
Art 

Senior High Music 
Science 
Mathematics 
English 
Social Studies 
Business Education 
French 
Great Books 
Greek Drama 
Broad Fields 


science, mathematics, writing, and dramatics. Creativity is emphasized 
and the program has been remarkably successful during its three oo 
operation. The content of the program is determined largely by the ot 
sight and sensitivity of the teachers selected to staff this special summe 
session. r f 
The staff for Creative Learning Centers is selected by joint decision > 
the assistant superintendent in charge of personnel and the director © 
the Creative Learning Center Program. It 
The Creative Learning Center Program was started in 1959 as a res 
of administrative decision, The superintendent of schools in collaboration 
with a junior high school principal established the first summer session 1 
what was called a Creative Arts Center. t 
It is apparent that the program, new as it is, has become an imp ee 
and exciting part of the total school offering in the Akron Public Schoo . 


SOME GUIDANCE METHODS 


Arnold reviews some techniques found by Polya, Crawford, Zwicky 
Osborn, and Gordon to be useful in encouraging creativity in guden 
These methods are not peculiarly or uniquely guidance-designed but ee 
are guidance-oriented. Arnold reports from Polya’s How to Solve ie a 
posing of a series of queries to exercise questioning, fluency, flexibility» 
and originality. 
eative Techniques.” In Sidney J. Parnes and Harold A 


€ John E. Arnold, “Useful Cr 962. 
k for Creative Thinking (New York: Scribner's, : 


Harding (eds.), A Source Boo 
pp. 253-254, 
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Some of the questions are: “What is the unknown?... Do you know a 
related problem? . . . Could you restate the problem? . .. Can you check the 
result?” The questions Arnold poses follow the steps usually given for 
problem-solving. 

A further illustration by Arnold? is that of Osborn’s ideas. Osborn lists 
the techniques involved in a creative act: orientation, preparation, analysis, 
hypothesis, incubation, synthesis, and verification. Osborn has also listed 
the questions or phrases that stimulate new ideas or “brainstorming” for 
example, novel uses to which known things can be put: relationship to 
other things, ideas, rearrangement, reversing the factors under consid- 
eration. 

Arnold reports that Crawford suggests the technique of attribute list- 
ing. As many attributes of the object under consideration as possible are 
given. Then by changing one or more of the attributes, one may gain new 
or creative notions about the object, related object, or new object. 

Another useful guidance technique for working with the creative student 
is the use of Mooney’s Indices of Creative Behavior.” Only general head- 
ings will be given here. Mooney devised more detailed items under each. 
The school counselor or classroom teacher may wish to use these general 
itemis as a type of checklist for observing creative behavior in a pupil. Too, 
these would be useful in the counseling process where the counselor may 
assess his behavior in each of the categories listed. Out of this, the coun- 
selee may gain insight into the nature of his creativity as implicitly defined 
by the constellation of the relevant items of this list to the individual. 


Self-Orientation. 

Openness for the reception and extension of experience. 
Direct and spontaneous experiencing. 

Openness to self. 

Openness to environment. 

Openness to life. 

Openness to growth and emergence. 

Openness to the unknown. 

Openness to ideas. 

Movement toward the differentiation and realization of self. 
Reaching beyond conformity. 

Asserting independence. 

Realizing uniqueness. 

Creating self and world. 

Disciplined management of means to significant experience. 
Selection of vital work. 

Concentration of effort. 

Conservation of energy. 


7 Ibid., p. 252. 

8 Ibid., pp. 254-255. 

? Ross L. Mooney, Classification of Items in a Preliminary Listing of Creative Be- 
havior (Columbus, Ohio: Mimeographed paper, October 6, 1953). 
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Control of work. 

Management of materials. 

Self-management. 

Esthetic ordering of the forms of experience. 

Reflective turn of mind. 

Sensitivity to harmonies of relationships. 

Feeling way through. 

Structuring toward simplicity and unity. 

Sensing of analogies. 

Concern for vital forms. 

Autonomy of ideas. 

Acceptance and productive use of unconscious workings. 
Awareness of values, purposes, assumptions. 

Positive, concrete, vivid, relative thought. 

Orientation to others. 

Openness for the reception and extension of experience with others. 
Openness in feeling toward others. 

Openness in the feeling of others toward him. 

Protection of a system of openness in interpersonal relations. 
Openness to learning about human nature. 

Disciplined management of means to significant experience with people. 
Skills used in dealing with others. 

Concepts underlying his dealings with others. 


Myers uses the exercise technique to stimulate creative thinking, a 
ploying such functions as exploring possibilities, analyzing ideas, perce! 
ing relationships, and sharpening awareness.1° 


RESEARCH IN CREATIVITY 


In their study involving 245 boys and 204 girls, Getzels and Jackson used 
a number of guidance techniques to study creativity and intelligen?™’ 
They employed intelligence tests, creativity tests (e.g., word association 
and fables), morality tests (e.g., personal opinion questionnaires), and 
number of other instruments. a 

Illustrative of the ingenuity of the tests designed especially for this ae y 
is the Fables Test, a sample of which is shown on page 193. The Fable 
Test consists of four open-ended tales. Students were assigned the task pe 
supplying endings, which were then judged for creativity. Endings tha 
showed originality, imagination, had the unexpected twist, and so fo le 
received credit for creativity. An examination of the accompanying samp ts 
from the Fables Test—and two answers—reveals its nature and sugges 
almost limitless possibilities for the technique. 


1 R. E. Myers, An Experimental Training Program in Creative Thinking (Minneape 
lis, Minn.: University of Minnesota, Bureau of Educational Research, 1961). Jora- 

1 Jacob W. Getzels and Philip W. Jackson, Creativity and Intelligence: Exp 
tions with Gifted Students (New York: Wiley, 1962), pp. 202-205. 
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| SAMPLE FROM THE FABLES TEST FOR CREATIVITY!" 
The Mischievous Dog 
| A rascally dog used to run quietly to the heels of every passerby and 
| bite them without warning. So his master was obliged to tie a bell around 
the cur’s neck that he might give notice wherever he went. This the dog 
thought very fine indeed, and he went about tinkling it in pride all over 
| town. 
j But an old hound said... 


Endings intended to be humorous: 
} Given Credit Not Given Credit 
For whom does the bell toll now? Some punishments are pleasant, 
This is your plight, you dogs that though not intended to be. 
bite. Bells on his neck warn those wher- 
Did you ring? ever he goes. 
That though the bell hasn’t stopped Now you should learn to sing. 
} him from biting, it lets the Now people can keep out of your 
passers-by know by whom they way. 
are being used as a teeth-in ring. 


Guilford, who has done much research and creative thinking of his 

Own, emphasizes the need for innovation for an age of creative education. 
He advocates that creative thinking may be stimulated by giving the per- 
son special exercises in tasks like the tests that have been found to measure 
that factor. Tasks that require creative abilities such as flexibility, origi- 
nality, and fluency might be used. Of course, a question probably arises in 
the reader’s mind: Can tests of creativity be standardized? Perhaps general 
K approaches to tests and techniques can be suggested. Further, who decides 
what is creative? Can the less-than-imaginative mind “rate” creativity? 
Is Creativity a matter of subjective “voting” as to the uniqueness of re- 
sponses? 
i During the last decade research workers have developed and used 
methods and techniques that can help build effective programs to foster 
creativity, ... Torrance, Parnes, and other workers in the field have pro- 
vided some specific suggestions to use in working with the individual stu- 
dent, Here is a summary. 


1 l. Pay attention to the student’s ideas no matter how unusual, ridicu- 
lous, or fantastic they seem to be. 

2. Encourage him to ask unusual or even unanswerable questions, and 
be respectful of these questions. ; 

3. Encourage him to think of himself as a creator of ideas, not just a 
passive observer, and see that his creative ability is recognized. 


a a Jacob W. Getzels and Philip W. Jackson, Creativity and Intelligence: Explora- 
mae with Gifted Students (New York: Wiley, 1962), pp. 202, 204. 

P “J. P. Guilford, “Creativity: Its Measurement and Development.” In Sidney J. 

gos and Harold F. Harding (eds.), A Source Book for Creative Thinking (New 
ork: Scribner’s, 1962), pp. 151-168. 
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4. Respect his creative efforts and show him they are of value even if 
they are rough or unfinished. 

5. Provide opportunities for self-initiated learning and even for attempt- 
ing tasks that seem too difficult. 

6. Try to establish a classroom climate in which each student feels a 
sense of security and freedom. 

7. Try to provide time for children to reflect quietly on ideas or on what 
their experiences mean. 

8. Help the creative child learn how to get along with others and how 
to use his creativity in his relations with people as well as in learning 
and working. 

9. Help parents understand the creative child. 

10. List every idea you can think of that might stimulate creative de- 
velopment in your students.1* 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Taylor, Calvin W., and Frank Barron. Scientific Creativity: Its Recognition and 
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through the nature of the identification and development of such creativity: 


Torrance, E. Paul. Guiding Creative Talent. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
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PART III 


Vocational Guidance 
Techniques 


Part III brings together practices and techniques used by school coun- 
selors in assisting students in dealing with vocational development. If 
guidance is viewed as a process leading to self-understanding and self- 
evaluation, it will result in vocational planning as well as in educational 
Planning. It should be clearly understood that educational and vocational 
guidance are not separate entities. A student does not engage in educa- 
tional planning followed by vocational planning. However, educational 
and vocational guidance are discussed separately in this book simply for 
the sake of clarity and organization. 

Chapter 11 concentrates upon the use of interest inventories in helping 

Pupils plan careers. Counselors must weigh the use of interest inventories 
carefully, Such instruments can help students develop greater self- 
understanding, Counselors must help pupils understand test results if they 
are to progress toward maturity and enlarging horizons. 
i oe 12 points up practices and techniques used in career planning 
Hs tetp students visualize the present and future worlds of work. Voca- 
‘onal planning as an integral focus of a school’s guidance program is 
Sees to help students see what is and what may be in an uncertain, rap- 
idly developing, work world. The chapter emphasizes the necessity for 
Counselors to be equipped to communicate change and point out trends to 
students to help them make appropriate plans. 
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Interest Inventories 


What are interests and how do they develop? 


What occupational interest inventories are available 
to the school counselor? 


What are the shortcomings of interest inventories? 
What uses are made of interest inventories in guidance? 
What techniques may be useful in interpreting interest inventory results? 


INTERESTS AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT 


A development of major importance to guidance in recent years has 
een the increasing investigation of vocational interests. Despite limita- 
tions which every judicious guidance worker recognizes, interest inven- 
tories have been helpful, both practically and theoretically, to the guidance 
ae Guidance workers have employed them, not so much for exact 
lo nal measurement, but more for observation and refinement of data 
ialen n about an individual. Experience and investigation have shown that 
ace inventories, properly used and conservatively interpreted, are val- 

e adjuncts to the process of vocational planning and counseling. They 
provide important data about the individual and they do so quickly. 


What Are Interests? 


et defines “interest” as the excitement of feeling accompanying 
= Sa attention to some object or concern; or to engage the attention of, 
A engrossed in, some activity. Interests are not independent psy- 
eal entities. Interests are the things a person likes, pays attention to, 
ans thinks about, or enjoys. They are his preferences at a given time. 
ste tonal interest as a concept has many interpretations. Super and 
fisted give four major interpretations of interests—expressed, manifest, 
, and inventoried.’ The following discussion is taken from these 


interpr etations. 
1 
Donald E. Super and John O. Crites, Appraising Vocational Fitness, rev. ed. (New 


ork: Harper & Row, 1962), pp. 377-380. 
197] 
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Expressed Interests. These are an individual's verbal profession of likes 
or dislikes regarding an object, activity, task, or occupation. Individuals 
state that they like, dislike, or are indifferent to some activity or op 
ence. Expressed interests fluctuate widely, particularly in children an 
youth. Stability of expressed vocational interests vary with maturity. 

Manifest Interests. These interests are indicated by participation in an 
activity, occupation, or situation. Students manifest interests when they 
join debating clubs, basketball teams, or other extracurricular activities. 
Manifest interests are sometimes more the result of interest in the by- 
products of the activity rather than the activity itself. For example, a 
high school debater may have joined the debating team because he sough 
the travel to other schools that came with participation. : 3 

Tested Interests. These are interests measured by objective tests, suc 
as achievement tests in mathematics. The assumption is that interest n . 
vocation is likely to manifest itself in action by the accumulation of re A 
vant information in that occupation. The Michigan Vocabulary Broh 
measures interests in terms of knowledge of specialized vocabulary. Lo 
main disadvantage of this technique for eliciting interests is that Te 
factors such as a person’s memory and comprehension may limit an O Je 
tive assessment. vities 

Inventoried Interests. Such interests are determined by lists of nm 
or occupations to which the individual responds by indicating his pre 
ence or liking. TT 

Strong’s three concepts of interests are that interests may be view ae 
an expression, such as “I like arithmetic”; a general tendency towa ni 
constellation of items, such as “scientific interests”; or a total score on} 
terest inventories, such as the interests of a lawyer or an engineer.” 


Nature of Interests 


One’s interests at any time are legion, varying in intensity and oon 
Human behavior involves wants which are satisfied by reaching goa nto 
well as through the process of attaining goals. Interests involve reactio 
specific things. r ts are 

Interests are learned. In this respect, Strong suggests that apt he 
“discovered” in place of being “learned.” A boy discovers toy ic 
does not learn them by any recognized learning process. Individuals 
cover that some things are liked and others are disliked.* fering 

Most counselor practices are predicated on the assumption that di A 
abilities, interests, and personality attributes are meaningful in deter one 
ing vocational development and planning. Since vocational develope oat 
considered orderly and patterned, counselors hope to predict from rele 


«ce. Stan- 

? E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests of Men and Women (Palo Alto, Calif.: 
ford University Press, 1943), p. 19. » In Wik 
3E. K. Strong, Jr., “An Eightcen-Year Longitudinal Report on Interests- Uni- 


bur L. Layton (ed.), The Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Minneapolis, Minn.: 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1960), p. 13. 


~ e n 
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V: +: . Cae 

: — what individuals may do. No one knows whether any pattern of 

= are innate, but there is a general consensus that a person’s inter- 
sts are strongly shaped by his environment and experience. 


Stability of Interests 
ae is recognized that interests change with age. However, differences at 
a ages above the teens are less significant than sex differences, than 
erences among occupational groups, OT than differences between un- 


skilled and professional groups. 
Super stated: 


Pi question of the permanence of interests is closely tied up with that 
of change of interests associated with age - - - the patterns of interests 


which begin to manifest themselves by age 15 tend to be those which are 


revealed at ages 25, 35, and 55. Most of the change which does take place 


with maturity is complete by age 18; the type of change which may take 


place at that age is systematic and predictable on the basis of interest 
Inventory data.* 
d in post adolescence; however, how 


Int 
erests become relatively stabilize 
uals over time remains a question 


i change occurs within individ 
ich needs further study. 


Interests and Vocational Choice 


Interest tests have been constructed by analyzing the differences in re- 
Sponses given by people in different occupations. Strong reported 85 per 
cent agreement between interest scores of 663 college men and the occu- 
i tions they were in 18 years later. He noted that those who changed 

eir occupations did not have as high mean scores, either before or after 


th 3 
n emange as those who did not change.” 
he development of interests and vocational choice are both dependent 


upon a number of factors. In Super and Overstreet’s study of ninth-grade 
ys, 45 per cent of the experimental group demonstrated no consistent 
Pattern between their interests and their choice of a vocation." 


Interests, Values, and Attitudes 

n of interests to values and 

relationships. Interests as 

= here refer to likes or dislikes for specific objects or situations. 
lues are motive forces such as personal power, wealth, religion, and the 


A problem of central import is the relatio 


4 
Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness (New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1949), p. 393 
bit K. Strong, Jr., “An Eighteen-Y 
- Layton (ed.), The Strong Vocational In 


Versi 
ae of Minnesota Press, 1960), p- 4- i 
Donald E Supe and Phoebe Ls Overstreet, Ct al. The Vocational Maturity of 


inth Grade Boys (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


niversity, 1960). 


ear Longitudinal Report on Interests.” In Wil- 
terest Blank (Minneapolis, Minn.: Uni- 
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like. Values refer more to the individual’s philosophy of life, his attitudes 
toward the world around him. Interests change more rapidly than value 
systems, Attitudes, like interests, involve feelings of liking-disliking and 
acceptance-rejection. The difference lies more in that interests are likings 
for activities while attitudes are likings for objects or ideas. A person’s 
values determine less what the individual does or what occupations he 
chooses but more the manner in which he goes about his work. 

Guba and Getzels,* Stanley and Waldrop, and Sarbin and Berdie,” 
among others, have studied the relationship of interest and values using 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Study of Values. Most studies 
have found that significant relationships exist between interests and values 
but that the two factors are sufficiently independent that they could be 
used either singly or in combination for counseling purposes. 


Interests and Abilities 


A number of studies have dealt with the relationship between ability and 
interests. Most of these studies report correlations ranging from about 
—.40 to +.40. The relationship is affected by a number of factors: type of 
test used, sex, age, education, occupation, and the like. Such findings Te- 
garding ability and interest are generally contrary to what typically would 
be expected. Motivation theory would hold that an individual should 
measure high in interest areas where he has a relatively high ability an 
that low interest would accompany relatively low abilities. Such relation- 
ships would be expected because of a tendency to achieve greater success 
in experiences where there is correspondingly greater ability. Howeve?, 
research has not corroborated this view. 

Ewens examined the similarity between aptitude and achievement on 
the basis of profiles and patterns. Data on interests were based on Kuder 
Preference Record and an Activity Experience Inventory developed by 
Ewens. Data on aptitudes were based on selected aptitude tests, such as 
Aptitude Tests for Occupations, School and College Ability Test, and Sea- 
shore Musical Aptitude. Ewens obtained correlations ranging from —- 
to +.57. Six of 36 coefficients were considered significant. These were ob- 
tained in the following areas: computational for ninth-grade girls, me- 
chanical for ninth-grade girls, musical and persuasive for twelfth-grade 
girls, and artistic and literary for twelfth-grade girls. Ewens summarize 
as follows: 


1. Based on this study it would appear that the relationship betwee? 
aptitude and interest may not be a general condition but rather a rela- 


TE. G. Guba and J. W. Getzels, “Interests and Value Patterns of Air Force Officers, 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, Winter 1956, pp- 465-470. 
8J. C. Stanley and R. S. Waldrop, “Intercorrelations of Study of Values 59, 
a Scores,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, Winter dears 
BBE Aaaa = 
°T. R. Sarbin and R. F. Berdie, “Relation of Measured Interests to the alpor 
Vernon Study of Values,” Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1940, pp- 287-290: 


=. 
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tionship which is better revealed by studying the several interest- 


aptitude areas separately. 

2. The determination of interest-aptitu 
appropriately studied by examining profiles of interest and aptitude. 

3. Similarity or dissimilarity of interest and aptitude profiles seems to be a 
characteristic of an individual rather than a factor associated with 
people generally. This might raise the question of relationship of 
self-concept to aptitude and interest profile congruency. 

4. The data for this study further raise several questions that have re- 

search implications. 

a. How realistic is the self-concept of stu 
terests and aptitude profiles in contrast 
profiles? 

b. Does similarity or dissimilarity 
characteristics, school grades, at 


de relationship seems to be more 


dents with dissimilar in- 
to students with similar 


of profiles relate to personality 
titudes toward work experiences, 


motivation, etc.? 

c. Is counseling effective in producing greater similarity in interest 
and aptitude profiles, and does this in tum relate to changes in 
self-concept and adjustment?" 


ASSESSMENT OF INTERESTS 

Inventories designed to identify and measure interests over a wide 
Tange of occupations have been developed as aids in vocational guidance 
and analysis, The technique consists of an elaborate set of questions bear- 


ing upon a great number of situations. Questions ask for a person's pref- 
erences in activities, occupations, amusements, school subjects, study, 


Personal traits, and so forth. Three inventories are discussed briefly here. 


oe Vocational Interest Blank, by Edward K. Strong, Jr., Palo Alto, 
alif.: Consulting Psychologists Press, 1951. 
nsively, researched and 


his interest inventory is one of the most exte 
available. The Strong Vocational In- 


ee mentally derived questionnaires í b e 
st Blank for Men was first published in 1927 and is composed of 
9 items including preference questions, forced questions, and self- 
ratings, with 263 of these appearing in both the male and female forms. 

e content material consists of a listing of professional occupations, col: 
ege courses, recreational activities, and a self-rating personality inventory. 

€ inventory seeks to determine the extent to which an individual's inter- 
ests and preferences agree with those of successful men in specified occu- 
Pations. Success was defined as earning at least a specified minimum 


annual income from the occupation. The average age of the subjects in the 


no; 
e group was 40 years. Bk: > i 
“eys are made up on the basis of distinguishing men 1n à specified occu- 
Pation from those in other professions OF professional men in general. 
ere are approximately 50 scoring keys, each representing a different 


of Interest 
Journal, De 
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William P. Ewens, “Relationship G apana oe = by Inter- 
Ci 3 d z . 
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occupation. Hand scoring is possible, but extremely time-consuming. The 
usual practice is to use special answer sheets and to send them out to a 
test scoring bureau where it is scored and profiled for a nominal fee 
per student. ; 
Occupations shown on the profile may be grouped into the following 
areas: 
Scientific: psychologist, architect, physician, etc. (Group I). 
Technical: mathematician, physicist, engineer, etc. (Group II). ; 
Social Welfare: minister, YMCA secretary, high school social science 
teacher, etc. (Group V). 
Business Detail: accountant, banker, purchasing agent, etc. 
(Group VIII). 
Business Contact: sales manager, real estate salesman, life insurance 
salesman (Group IX). 
Verbal: advertising, lawyer, author-journalist (Group X). 
In addition, there are a few other occupations, such as musician (Group 
VI), production managers (Group III), CPA (Group VII) and a rather 
heterogeneous group (IV) made up of such diverse occupations as farmer; 
carpenter, aviator, policeman, and mathematics teacher. 
Four nonoccupational scales are included: , 
Specialization Level Scale: Although this scale was originally devised as 
a means of differentiating physicians’ interests, it is used as a measure 
of desire to become a specialist. , 
Interest Maturity Scale: This scale indicates how an individual’s inter- 
ests compare on a continuum between 15- and 25-year-old males. The 
higher the score, the more resemblance to individuals with mature 
interests. : 
Occupational Level Scale: This scale contrasts the interests of unskilled 
men with those of business or professional people. The higher the 
score, the closer the identification with the business and professiona 
group. , 
Masculinity-Femininity Scale: This scale is an index to separate the i 
terests of males and females. A high score would indicate interes » 
similar to those of an individual of one’s own sex. file 
Scores obtained on the inventory are reported to the student on a pro = 
sheet (see Figure 11-1). Scores are reported in letter grades (A, or a 
B—, C+, and C). A score of A for any occupation supposedly means th à 
the individual has likes and dislikes similar to those men classified as Te 
cessful in the occupation. Individuals with scores of B are less like n i 
norm group, and C grades indicate reject areas or no likeness between ne 
examinee and the norm group. The shaded areas (see Figure 11-1) on ne 
profile cover the range of average or chance scores, plus or minus ie 
standard deviation. The chance area tends to occupy the C and a 
grades. Scores both to the right and to the left of the chance at of 
usually considered in the interpretation—the ones to the right as in ic 
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plied to the records of 285 Stanford University seniors. These 7’s range 
between .73 and .93, with a mean value of .877 for the 36 revised scales. 
Test-retest correlations with a median of .69 was reported among 17 scales 
over an 18-year period." The median test-retest correlation of scores for 
eleventh-grade boys tested twice over two years was .81. These findings 
on the male form indicate remarkably consistent interest trends over long 
periods which other tests are not able to claim,”2 , 

The Strong Vocational Blank for Women is similar in basic design to 
that for men. Some 30 occupational keys are available, including those i 
nurse, stenographer, dentist. It has been postulated that many women pian 
to work only until marriage and that they do not select their occupations 
so much on the basis of interests but more for convenience and/or income. 
Many counselors use the male form with college-bound girls. 


Kuder Preference Record, Vocational, by G. Frederic Kuder. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1956. : fields. 
This inventory attempts to identify interests in broad vocational fie i 
Form C covers interests in 10 areas: outdoor, mechanical, i ap 
scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, and c a 
cal.18 Each area or cluster is a group of items which have substantial et 
relations with each other. The Kuder inventory consists of 168 a 
arranged in triads (see Figure 11-2). The examinee has to select the i 
among the three he would most prefer to do and the one he Se 
prefer least. There is some criticism of this forced-choice met Il 
because students may have difficulty choosing between seemingly equa Y 
attractive or unattractive alternates, The inventory has a yeniden or 
score used to identify inventories which are improperly answere‘ n. 
those in which there is reason to doubt the value of the responses —_ 
The basis of this V-score is a comparison of an individual’s responses h” 
certain items with those of a typical group. A “too-low” or bee 
V-score may indicate the individual skipped items, misunderstood di 
tions, was careless, or answered items insincerely, ison 
The Kuder yields scores which can be interpreted only by compar! 


d 

or 

“E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests of Men and Women (Stanford: Stan 

University Press, 1943), p. 388. ‘onal Inter- 
1? Additional information pertinent to this discussion of the Strong Vocationa 

est Blank may be found in the following references: nism,” 
Q Barnett, et al. “Level of Occupational Interest: Deadweight or Dynan 

Educational and Psychological Measurement, Summer 1953, pp. 193-208. Gryphon i 
Buros (ed.), Fourth Mental Measurement Yearbook (Highland Park, N.J.: Typ 

Press, 1953). ee | Blank 
John G. Darley, Clinical Aspects and Interpretations of the Strong Vocationa 

(New York: Psychological Corporation, 1941), 
John G. Darley and Theda Hagenah, Vocational Interest Measurement ( 

lis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1955). jfic voca- 
13 Kuder Preference Record, Occupational, Form D, contains keys for spec! c 


P 4 rm G 
tions, like the Strong, rather than for broad groupings, like the Vocational, Fo 
inventory. 


Minneapo 
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with the scores made by people in broad categories, such as high school 
girls or male adults; scores are not interpretable, as are Strong scores, in 
terms of similarity to specific occupational groups. 


FIGURE 11-2 


Kuder Preference Record—Vocational, Form CH* 


— 


a. Take special notice of people when you are traveling. 
b. Take special notice of the scenery when you are traveling 


Put your answers to this page in Column 1 


¢. Take special notice of the crops when you are traveling 


+ Read lessons to a blind student. 
+ Keep a record of traffic past a certain point. 
Interview people in a survey of public opinion 


9- Go to the amusements at a country fair. 
h. See the exhibits of canned goods at a country fair. 
|. See the livestock at a country fair. 


Exercise in a gymnasium. 
l. Go fishing. 
m. Play baseball. 


Browse in a library. 
P. Watch a rehearsal of a large orchestra. 
q- Visit an aquarium. 


* Reprinted by permission of Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

The inventory can be machine scored or hand scored and profiled. 
Scores at or above the 75th centile are considered significant areas of in- 
terest, Very low scores are also significant in revealing reject areas. Profile 
sheets (see Figure 11-3) report results in percentiles. Male and female 


norms are represented. 
he Kuder manual reports a listing 0 


Sested as the result of a high score in 0 » WOE ‘ 
ere are also listings of various occupations for combinations of scores. 


or example, a “3-6” profile (that is, one with highest scores in category 3, 
Scientific, and 6, Literary) suggests such occupations as editor, reporter, 
Physician, surgeon, psychologist, and the like. 

Reliability using the Kuder Richardson method ranges from .85 to .92. 

n terms of validity, the manual states: “The findings reported in the liter- 
ature tend to hear out predictions made by personnel workers familiar 
With the occupations involved.” Kuder, in selecting his items and stand- 
ardizing the Kuder Preference Record, employed behavioral descriptions 

ace validity) and item analysis in order to find sets of items, each having 
a high degree of internal consistency and low correlation with other sets. 


f occupations which might be sug- 
ne of the broad vocational areas. 
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DATE OF TEST 


GROUP 


PROFILE SHEET 


for tho 
KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 
VOCATIONAL 


Forms CH, CM 


BOYS and GIRLS 


DIRECTIONS FOR PROFILIN 


1 Copy the V-Score from the 
back page of your answer pad 
to the box at the right 


If your V-Score ıs 37 or less, there is some 
reason for doubting the value of your answers, 
and your other scores may not be very accu. 
rate. If your V-Score ıs 45 or more, you may 
not have understood the directions, since 44 1s 
the highest possible score. If your score ts not 
between 38 and 44, inclusive, you should see 
your adviser. He will probably recommend that 
you read the directions again, and then that 
you fill out the blank a second time, being care- 
ful to follow the directions exactly and to give 
sincere replies 


I your V-Score is between 38 and 44, inclusive, 
ko ahead with the following directions 


w 


Copy the scores 0 through 9 in the spaces at the 
top of the profile chart. Under “OUTDOOR" 
find the number which is the same as the scor 
at the top. Use the numbers under M if you 
a boy and the numbers under F if you ar 
kirl Draw a line through this number from on 
side to the other of the entire column under 
OUTDOOR Do the same thing for the scores 
at the top of of the other columns. If a 
larger than any number in the column, 

cross the top of the column, if 
T, draw a line across the bottom 


With your pencil blacken the entire space be 
tween the lines you have drawn and the bottom 
of the If your score is not shown, draw 
the scores above and below your 
own, The result is your profile for the Kuder 
Preference Record Vocational 


An interpretation of the scores will be found 
on the other side, 


FIGURE 11-3. 


PRRCENTUES, 


Second Revision, January 1950 


REPRODUCTION BY ANY MEANS STRICTLY PROHIBIEO 


3 cH 
Profile Sheet for the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational, Form ý 
(Reprinted by permission of Science Research Associates, 


SIWINDAA 


seguga 


SRA Cotolog Number 7-293 


cM. 


Chicago, Illinois.) 


; e 
Occupational Interest Inventory, by Edwin A. Lee and Louis P. Thorp 


Los Angeles, Calif.: California Test Bureau, 1956. P 
Usually referred to as the Lee-Thorpe, this inventory consists O 
levels: Intermediate Form for grades 7-12, and an Advanced Fon 


f two 
m for 


jeldin 
grades 9 up to adulthood. The inventory is divided into two parts, yield E 


scores under three headings: 


; : : iness 
Fields of Interests: Personal, social, natural, mechanical, business, 


and sciences. 


arts, 
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Types of Interests: Verbal, manipulative, and computational. 
Levels of Interests: Routine tasks, skill tasks, and tasks requiring expert 
knowledge, skill, and judgment. 
Erke in the inventory were selected and organized on the basis of 
AAK > gment rather than by statistical procedures employed by Strong 
oe uder. Using the information cited in the description given in the 
ir nay of Occupational Titles, Lee and Thorpe prepared brief job de- 
a ptions in pairs and the individual indicates which one he prefers (See 
igure 11-4 for an example). 


FIGURE 11-4 
H Occupational Interest Inventory* 
1 
AA 1 Take care of children and assist in their education. 
(0-30.11) (0-30.02) 
F1 Buy and sell used cars, radios, or other articles for profit. 
(0-74.11) (0-91.80) (1-80.01) 
2 
J2 Clean and recharge storage batteries. 
(5-89.411) 


OC2 Wash dishes, make beds, iron clothing, or clean floors. 
(2-03.11) (2-04.11) 


3 


13 Make costumes and settings accordin 
P (4-25.030) (5-56.540) 
H3 Analyze business and financial reports or compare price quotations. 


g to the plans of a designer. 


(0-36.51) (1-65.01) 
4 
© A4 Investigate legal problems and interpret the law. 
(0-22.10) 
B4 Care for injured or sick horses, cattle, or hogs. 
(0-34.10) 


* From Edwin A. Lee and Louis P. Thorpe, Occupational Interest Inventory. 


Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1956. 
ile, validity, and normative data are scanty. Test-retest coeffi- 
t i ranged from .77 to .94 on the 10 scales on 177 twelfth-grade students. 
ni ay be that with the limited data, the inventory should be used more as 
Search tool than for individual counseling. 


LIMITATIONS OF INTEREST INVENTORIES 


A 3 ins 
tion number of research reports have pointed out the weaknesses, limita- 
ak Ba or disadvantages of interest inventories. The discussion here is aimed 

eviewi z F i 
viewing briefly some of the more obvious shortcomings. It has already 
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been stated that one of the most frequent errors made with interest inven- 
tory results is that students and their parents often confuse interests scores 
with estimates of abilities. A student with an interest in clerical work may 
have no aptitude for such work but since he scored high in the area it is 
easy for him to believe that this is the occupational area in which he would 
find success. In respect to this limitation, Gross asserts that: 


In most school districts, Mother and Father are uninformed about the 
meaning of their child’s Kuder scores, and in the enthusiasm of seeing a 
high “musical” interest, for example, many assume that the school tester 
has verified their suspicion that young Gertie is a prodigy after all. The 
interests tests make no pretense of being “aptitude” measures, but this is 
seldom understood—not only by parents, but by teachers as well.14 


This problem can be alleviated only by continuous and repeated clarifica- 
tion and instruction as to what interest inventories purport to assess. 

A serious liability of interest inventories is that they can be, and often 
are, faked. In repeated studies, examinees have been asked to make them- 
selves appear to have a selected pattern of interests. There is no question 
but what this can be done. Many subjects respond in the way that they 
think they ought to respond or in a way they think will bring the best re- 
sults. Both deliberate and unconscious distortions may take place. Some 
students may make no deliberate attempt to falsify their record, but tend- 
encies to rationalize or to compensate, of which the student is unaware, 
may produce distortions or rejections of certain interest areas. ; 

Interest inventories are measures of typical performance—that is; a 
are designed to sample everyday behavior, As self-report instruments, t n 
assumption is made that expressions of preference for an activity represen 
typical expressions. Many have been critical and dissatisfied with inve™” 
tories in this respect. Travers states: 


Second, the problem of validation may refer to the extent to which 
the responses given in the Record correspond to the individual’s actua 
choice of activities. In other words, does the individual, who, for example, 
has a highest preference score in the mechanical areas actually sele p 
activities which involve mechanical skills if he has opportunities of making 
such choices.15 


The possibility is always present that students will give socially a 
able choices. Even though counselors strive for rapport and cooperate! 
with students, some may conceal their real preferences and indicate 4 Le 
tern that they believe gives status to them, Since interest inventories rely a 
self-judgments which may or may not be valid, the counselor striving F A 
picture as complete as possible knows that only a partial picture 9 
individual may be revealed through self-report inventories. 


172. 


14 Martin L. Gross, The Brain Watchers (New York: Random House, 1962), P- 1955) 


1 Robert M. W. Travers, Educational Measurements (New York: Macmillan, 
p. 302. 
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There is also the problem of reading and vocabulary difficulties. Among 
others who have investigated this problem, Forbes and Cottle have shown 
the average grade level by five formulas for estimating readability of the 
Kuder to be 8.7, Lee-Thorpe, 9.5, and the Strong, 11.4.°° From this it can 
be seen that some high school students will have difficulty with all three. 
Many students may lack an understanding of what is involved in the occu- 
pations that appear on the inventories. It is certain that they will not have 
equal familiarity with all the occupations listed. Consequently, their judg- 
ments of preference would be invalid. 

Rothney and Roens point out that there is no way for students to express 
the degree of their interests or disinterests in certain activities: 


He may not know the meaning of the terms, may want to express very, 
very strong interest in or exceedingly strong dislikes for them, may never 
have experienced them, may want to express strong interest in something 
which is not mentioned, or may prefer to keep an interest in some activity 
as a purely avocational pursuit, but there is no way for him to express 
such feelings on the inventory.!7 


on of the depth, strength, or 


Interest inventories do not permit any revelati' 
that these are the result of 


Subtlety of an individual's interests. It is true 
Pervasive personal and social forces, but as such they are important in un- 
derstanding individuals as well as being important for self-understanding. 
Inventories present limited and artificial situations. Since individuals 
ave to deal as sensibly and as wisely as possible with practical problems, 

Prediction based upon artificial situations is bound to be poor. 
hese inventories reveal few clear routes for considered choice among 
ae occupational alternatives. Most individuals have a number of al- 
a open in several occupational fields. It is dealing with these alter- 

ives that constitutes the fundamentals of counseling youth. 
qe inventories fail to reveal any data as to a person’s interests in 
€ctive work methods. An individual's work patterns constitute in no 
Small measure his success in a given occupation. Methods of work are 
©amed slowly and painfully over a period of years as a result of experience. 
© summarize the charges leveled against interest inventories, Rothney 


and Schmidt cite the following shortcomings: 


l. Their forecasting efficiency is seve d since they can be faked. 
2. Students’ lack of familiarity with items and the unevenness of the 
items from which students choose renders them useless. 
3. The items are superficial for even slightly sophisticated high school 
4 a college students. ; 
* -nere is no way to evaluate the influe 
judgments that are offered. 


rely limite 


nce of intelligence upon the 


3 Method for Determining the Reliability 
June 1953, pp. 185-190. 


g the Individual Student (New 


of a W. Forbes and W. C. Cottle, “A New 

a7 andardized Tests,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 

Yon W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counselin 
: William Sloan Associates, 1949), p. 128- 
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5. There is no way to indicate discrimination with respect to intensity of 
like, indifference, or dislike. 

6. The statistical procedures used by which one field of interest must 
appear to be low because others are high are highly doubtful. 

7. There are many vocabulary difficulties.'® 


Goldman” cites seven factors which interfere with using interest inven- 
tory scores as predictors of occupational success. These factors can also 
serve as guides in examining interest profiles and in interpreting sessions: 


1. Family and social values probably influence measured interests more 
so than measured ability to perform in a job, curriculum, and the like. 

2. A single ability can find outlets in a variety of occupations. l 

3. A single occupation offers possibilities for success to people with a 
variety of abilities. Soups 

4. Even though interests may be a learned way of utilizing pion 
they also inevitably reflect others of the individual’s characteristics, ou 
as his level of energy-expenditure, sensitivity to his environment, his nee 
for closeness to or distance from people. 

5. People are multipotential. idl 

6. Neither interests nor aptitudes are measured reliably and vali 4 
enough that perfect correlation could be expected, even if it existed and 
that whatever association exists between ability and interests in people as 
attenuated because of flaws in tests and inventories. arene 

7. Any relation that does exist between measured interests and abilities 
may be diminished by the fact that correlations are frequently between 
absolute level of abilities and aptitudes. 


USING INTEREST INVENTORIES 


Interest inventories as used in secondary schools have greatest value os 
assisting pupils to arrive at a better understanding of themselves. = 
tainly, clarification of student’s present interests are helpful in u 
understanding. Some of the major uses of interest inventories will be © 
cussed briefly in this section. 


1. Interest inventories, particularly the Kuder, may be used as a Lwin 
ing technique in junior high schools in occupations courses, group ame 
courses, or units in subject matter classes designed to explore the wor an 
work and the world of the student. Through the use of interest inventor! = 
the teacher or counselor can help students investigate the major E 
which people work. This does not mean that student explorations © a 
cupations and interests are to be accepted as final choices. Interests ‘ded 
occupations do change. But using interest inventories in this way provi 


18 John W. M. Rothney and Louis G. Schmidt, “Some Limitations of Interest I" 
ventories,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, December 1954, pp- 199-204. c 
1° Leo Goldman, Using Tests in Counseling (New York: Appleton-Century- 

1961), pp. 328-329. 


rofts, 
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PA launching discussions, study, and thinking. Such a process, 
by ek. se to entertain vocational possibilities suggested for him 
oe entory, is an excellent preliminary to both group study of careers 
ual counseling. 
th iho inventories may be used to help some students to begin seri- 
asee ms about their vocational future. It is becoming increasingly 
aeled at vocational development involves a series of choices, not just 
ia CADICE; good for all time. Vocational guidance and planning will 
aboue a many alternate routes based upon what is known 
diets = n ividual as he matures, and changing social and economic 
a s. Early use of interest inventories in both group and individual 
ae may encourage students to begin the process of vocational 
Planning, 
em inventories may serve as the means by which teachers and 
canted: can introduce students to occupational fields they had not 
Sita a Sy known about. This use of interest inventories helps students 
open a sophisticated view of the world of work, of the alternatives 
4, Tiia 1e; and of the range and levels of possibilities. f 

duder rest inventory profiles can be used by counselors as they assist 
person s in decision-making by clarifying boundaries or limits which the 
kn Siding accept. Knowledge of one s interest patterns is important in 
tore the limitations of the alternatives open to an individual. The 
establis ormation a student has about himself the better he is prepared to 
ish boundaries. Interest scores may be viewed as tentative indicators 


o; 
sys he may proceed. 

fos < : nterest inventories can be use 
T students who do not know what they 


think 
ee about their future and worrying 
wledge of interest patterns is helpful in that it may better equip stu- 


ents to make future choices as decision points are reached. 

ne het inventories may be of assistance as counselors help students 
set of upon school subjects. As a consequence of identification of a given 
may eae activities or of some general occupational goal, students 
likely a the reasons for their educational choices. ‘Thus they are more 
ard m into planning their course work with increased enthusiasm 


d to provide support and motivation 
want to do. Students spend time 
about what is in store for them. 


tion that interest scores will be inter- 


r rka a way to encourage students to come to the counselor's office. 
student c pretation of interests will necessarily include discussion of the 
oi 2 his family, and his social, school, and economic situations. In so 
tional, a way may be opened for the student to express a desire for addi- 
Person 7 P- Less threatening than personality inventories but yet reflecting 
With al qualities, interest inventories can be discussed freely and openly 

students, They may provide the student with the means by which he 


may 
exami ve e e ` 
amine and clarify discrepancies W1 


othe 
er student problems. A sugges 


thin his self-concept. 
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8. The authors believe that the best use of interest inventories in the 
junior and senior high school is that of confirmation of claimed interests. 
They can be used profitably with students who have made no decision as 
to their educational or vocational plans to determine what their interest 
patterns are like. They can be used to confirm a choice already made or to 
show that the area chosen is not one in which the student is interested. For 
example, if a student scores high in the scientific area, he is not to be told 
that he has to enter scientific occupations or that he has to enter training 
for such occupations. Rather, he is helped to examine occupations that 
range from professional down to skilled workers in the area. He is helped 
to secure occupational information which he reads and discusses with the 
counselor, his parents, and friends. 


When to Use Interest Inventories 


Because interest patterns are in the process of change during adoles- 
cence, many authorities have recommended that they not be used below 
age 17 or 18. However, the authors believe that they can be used advan- 
tageously from the end of grade 8 and upward if the results are not viewe! 
as “good for all time.” It would seem worthwhile to have data on the de- 
velopmental pattern of interests just as on achievement. , 

Timing is of considerable importance in administering interest inven” 
tories. Key times to be capitalized upon are during critical periods of stu- 
dent’s educational and vocational planning. Administration to groups 2 
students might well occur at the following times: 


1. Near the end of the eighth or ninth grade when students are planning 
and discussing their future educational programs. ' 

2. During the twelfth grade when students are involved in discussing 
immediate steps to either enter the work world or continue their forma 
education. 

3. In an occupations class prior to selecting certain occupations to or 
amine in detail. 

4. Ina guidance class to introduce the structure of occupations. 


i r ; y PRET Id 
Administration of interest inventories in individual situations COU 


profitably take place at the following times: 


1. With a student who finds it difficult to begin thinking about his voca- 
tional future. 


2. With a student who is unsure as to which occupational area h 
most interested in. js 

3. With a student who has taken previous interest inventories and } 
interested in examining the development of his interest patterns. 


e is 


Administering Interest Inventories 


A mature, reasonably bright individual may administer interest 1 
tories, provided the directions and instructions are followed comp! 


nyer- 
etely- 
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A teacher may administer them to a class of 25 to 30 students without addi- 
tional help. Preparation for administering them includes study of the in- 
structions, the test booklet, and answer sheet. Pupils should be prepared 
to take them by previous discussion of the purposes of the interest inven- 
tories and the ways in which they will be used. On the date of the admin- 
istration explanation should again be given to students as to what the test 
measures, and other good test administration practices should be followed. 


INTERPRETING INTEREST INVENTORIES 


Examination of the uses to which interest inventories are put leads to 
the conclusion that interpretation of interests should not focus upon spe- 
cific occupations. Such a practice gives the student far too narrow a picture 
of himself, It omits too many factors that need consideration. For example, 
a high interest in engineering only blocks out in general form the field in 
Which further study is to be encouraged. It is a sort of rough sketch map 
for use in directing additional activities. Further exploration of an infi- 
nitely more detailed and extensive sort remains to be made. Otherwise 
vocational guidance leads to a definitive, irretrievable choice which is 
likely to be rigid and hamper further growth. Darley and Hagenah are 
sharply critical of this limiting practice. Using as an example a student 
with 4 ratings in the social service group on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, they illustrate by saying: 

g interview series, the counselor can 
make some bald statement: “You have the same kind of interests as suc- 
cessful personnel managers or Y.M.C.A. secretaries or school superin- 
tendents.” With minor modifications, this is probably the standard 
approach to interpretation. It is also the least effective approach and the 
one most likely to lead the student and counselor into ever deeper 


Morasses of interpretative difficulties.”° 


At some point in the counselin 


Chief among the reasons why such a practice should not be employed is 


that it encourages students to think in occupational stereotypes. 
he object of interest inventory interpretations should be to encourage 
Students to think more deeply—to delve below occupational labels and 
Stereotypes, It should lead to clarification of the variety of roles played by 
men and women in different levels of an occupation. Attention should be 
Tected to the differences between the requirements of the educational or 
raining preparation and the requirements of the occupation. The chang- 
ng nature of the occupation—the trends—should be understood as well as 
One is able to understand them in our fast-moving occupational structure. 
nterest inventory interpretations cannot be complete without considera- 
tion of the student’s aptitudes, his educational future, his parents’ expecta- 
20 
Indi 


i 


John G. Darley and Theda Hagenah, “The Strong Vocational Interest Blank in 
vidual Cases,” Vocational Interest Measurement: Theory and Practice (Minneapo- 


S, Mi $ 
linn.; University of Minnesota Press, 1955), p- 195. 
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tions, his motivations, values, and aspirations. All such interpretations must 
of necessity be conducted with the knowledge that interests and occupa- 
tions do change, become modified, and reshaped. 

Most school counselors couch their interpretative remarks in terms of 
identifying groups of activities for the purpose of clarifying whether the 
student's inventoried interests match his expressed and manifested inter- 
ests. Byrn suggests the following: 


Remember expressed and demonstrated interests—not just interest in- 
ventory results: 
try: “This inventory gives you another kind of picture of your in- 
terests.” 
not: “This inventory will show you where your interests lie.” 


Have the student summarize often—don’t deprive him of the chance to 
review and organize. 


try: “How would you summarize your interests as you see them right 
now?”21 


The following suggestions are given for examining and interpreting ine 
terest inventories: 


1. Scan the profile to determine whether it is distinguished by many 
highs, lows, or moderate scores. It may be characterized by an absence © 
highs or lows as in the case of individuals who have no idea as to their 
preference for activities. In such cases, further student exploration may Ke 
needed. Some students may have to wait until their interests become more 
crystallized. 

2. Scrutinize the group clusters. Determine primary, secondary, tertiary» 
and reject patterns based on preponderant scores in the various family 
groups. 

3. Study specific group scores and combinations of groups. Look at 
specific occupations that are suggested by certain interest patterns 46 rep- 
resentative of the occupational group. 

4. Provide some interview structure by explaining or reviewing for i we 
student what the test was, what it measures, why it was taken, and the ma 

5. Point out and discuss the primary, secondary, tertiary, and oe 
interest patterns. Find out what these patterns mean to the student 
For students who do not have any peaks or highs, such comments as th 
following would be in order: 


Your measured interests at this time are not similar to individuals in any 
area represented on the inventory. This could mean that your combine 
likes and dislikes are not typical compared with any group representec 
or for which information is available. But your interests may be more like 
those of people in occupations not covered by the test. It could mean that 


ished 
* Delmont K. Byrn, “The Test Interpretation-Planning Interview.” ting 
hige 


paper developed by the author for training purposes at the University of Mic 
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your interests have not yet matured or crystallized but will do so over 
time. It could also mean that your interests are suitable for jobs which 
pull from or cut across a combination of occupations. 


6. Focus communication upon families of occupations to avoid prema- 
ture specificity. Use phrases descriptive of the kinds of work or other char- 
acteristics of people in the group rather than specific occupational titles. 
Be alert for incorrect connotations and stereotypical thinking on the part 
of students. 

7. Explore other interest data such as expressed interests and manifested 
interests, Discuss the interest scores in conjunction with measured abilities 
and achievement. 

8. Be flexible in interpreting. Be alert to cues from the student as to his 
concerns, apprehensions, misunderstandings, and questions that remain 
unasked, Encourage the student to think about and discuss what his 
present interests mean in terms of educational and vocational planning. 


Some Techniques 


Most students find it helpful during the interpretation to have their pro- 
file in front of them. The profile helps them objectify what is being said 
and to follow the counselor’s comments. The profile also helps them point 
Out questions or concerns they have about the results. Some school coun- 
selors have the student mark or complete the profile as they discuss each 
interest area, Other counselors report that students fill out the profile and 
then the interpretation follows. = 

To present a developmental picture of the student's interest pattern, a 
Profile may be marked by lines using different colored ink for each time 
the interest inventory was administered. Students can be encouraged to do 
this charting themselves. Attention in the interpretation can be given to 
the changes and the direction of the changes. ; 

5 Certainly an interpretation of inventoried interests would be incomplete 
M vocational planning if the counselor failed to include examination of 
the student's expressed, manifested, and tested interests. The counselor 
May help the student consider these other types of interests by such ques- 


tions as the following: 
hat are your present t 
PRESSED INTEREST) 
hat kind of school activities are you inP W 
FESTED INTEREST) 
How well did you do on the m 


houghts about an occupation for you? (Ex- 
hich do you enjoy? (MANI- 


athematics achievement test? (TESTED 


INTEREST) > asking H 
ai ‘ t put them together by asking such 
me a counselor can help the er A hy did you take an after-school 


“ r ont xe i r dislike 
jobp» 90s as “Why did you join joes he like or dislike 


he answer is usually money) 
bout it?) l 


put what d 
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Increasingly, efforts are being expended to determine a theory of inter- 
est development and to relate this to a theory of vocational development. 
As success in this venture comes, counselors will be able to use and inter- 
pret interest inventories more wisely. 
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Vocational Guidance 
Techniques 


What is vocational guidance? 


What are the objectives of vocational guidance at the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high school levels? 


How may vocational guidance be provided through 
individual counseling techniques? 


How may vocational guidance be provided through group procedures? 


What are the kinds and sources of vocational guidance materials 
for student and counselor use? 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DESCRIBED 


Career planning, which is a continuous lifelong activity, implies process 
rather than a series of additive discrete experiences. An interrelationship 
of experiences and moving forward to more optimal levels of performance 
are implicit in guidance and career planning. The authors view vocation? 
guidance as a process of helping the individual to understand and accep" 
himself and his abilities and of helping him to make use of available OP 
portunities for their application. ts 

If vocational guidance is to be effective, it must consider the studen , 
goals, needs, drives, and opportunities. Vocational guidance has two en 
its content, or the “what” of guidance, and its process, the “how” of gus a 
ance. Content includes the nature of occupations, while process refe 
to the appropriate changes which the individual makes within himself an’ 
his environment as a result of the focus of the guidance relationship. 
is the developmental guidance approach. 

Students who need assistance in career planning have a variety er 
cerns. Career planning is a complex evolving pattern. For example, A 
information exists in great quantity. The successful integration of the a 
formation into one’s personal system of values, aptitudes, and performa Ps 
must be viewed against the concept of work and society. The course e ; 
use of career information with students is a basic factor in the eee 
Throughout, the counselor is cast in a helping relationship through wht 
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the student is assisted in making appropriate changes within himself and 
his environment. 


OBJECTIVES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Interest in career development begins early in life. Subtly and sometimes 
without clear focus, childhood sets the stage for later vocational decision- 
making. Starting from the child’s elementary school experience, the process 
of career development, as it is associated with school, might normally be 
considered to extend over something like a 10- to 16-year-period, depend- 
ing upon the amount of time he spends in school. During this period the 
level of information with which the student can comfortably deal steadily 
changes, and his interests mature. For this reason, it seems desirable to 
Propose certain objectives at various points along the span of years. The 
intent here is to present, in outline form, what appears to be reasonable 
purposes with regard to career guidance during the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school years. The tools and techniques for effective 
guidance can be modified for each school level. 


Elementary School Vocational Guidance 


During the elementary school years, the general purposes might well be 
to assist children in understanding that all legitimate occupations are nec- 
essary to our way of life. Hence, they deserve some study. Vocational 
guidance is needed at the childhood level. What is learned in the elemen- 
tary grades sets the stage for later phases of career development. 

The present emphasis on the professions and white-collar jobs does not 
seem to be in the best interests of either the children or society at large. 
The primary aim at this level is to arouse an interest in all occupations. 
This purpose might be well served by arousing interest in the occupations 
of parents or family members, or jobs done by the children themselves, or 
even occupations suggested by the activities they observe people doing as 
they look around every day. The elementary school counselor should strive 
to develop an awareness of the kinds of activities pupils enjoy and do well 
and help them to widen their horizons by alerting them to the world of 
work, 

f Hoppock gives the following purposes for presenting career information 
in the elementary school: 


- To increase the child’s feeling of security. 

-+ To encourage the natural curiosity of young children. 

- To extend the occupational horizons of the child. 

- To encourage wholesome attitudes toward all useful work. 

- To begin developing a desirable approach to the process of occupa- 
tional choice. 

- To help students who are dropping out of school and going to work. 


ook Ole 
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7. To help students who face a choice between different high schools 
or high school programs. 

8. To show children who really need money how they can get it without 
stealing.? 


Junior High School Vocational Guidance 


In grades 7, 8, and 9, it is desirable that the vocational guidance service 
provide students with an opportunity to become informed of their abilities 
and personal qualities and explore the possibilities of using them in exam- 
ining the world of work. The informational aspect of the vocational guid- 
ance service will help students to review the world of work in general an 
to acquaint them with the over-all local occupational patterns. Vocational 
guidance in the junior high school must be exploratory, yet integrated with 
instructional content; at the same time it should not lose its identity and 
become wholly instructional in nature in the sense that characterizes other 
material to be learned. Career planning is necessary in the junior high 
school because what is done in the junior high school years has profoun! 
effect on high school and post-high school occupational decisions—for ex- 
ample, being admitted to college often depends on courses taken and 
marks received in such courses beginning with the ninth grade. 1 

Norris, Zeran, and Hatch have proposed that at the junior high schoo 
level occupational information is presented to enable students (1) to learn 
about broad fields of work; (2) to see the relationship of these fields to cut 
riculum choices; (3) to secure information about specific job employments 
(4) to understand the means for obtaining accurate up-to-date information 
about the occupational world; and (5) to understand the significance an 
scope of vocational planning. 


Senior High School Vocational Guidance 

The objectives of vocational guidance in senior high school invol 
over-all progression from general to specific. The students begin to ma e 
tentative career plans. Career development involves a long process, during 
which objectives should be determined in the light of the kind of level 9 
interest maturity and the imminence of the time of actual career choice: 
High school is a time for the pupil to begin focusing on specific occup® 
tional fields. 


ve an 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH COUNSELING 


develop a self-acceptable career plan. Opportunities for counseling shou 
be provided at crucial stages in the sequential development of th é 
dent’s experiences in career planning. Counseling is needed to help t s 
individual to determine, understand, accept, and apply the known into 


1 Robert Hoppock, Occupational Information (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957), PP 
344-346. ‘ 
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mation about himself to the relevant facts about the vocational world. 
Those students who are referred to the school counselor or who are self- 
referred seek career assistance because there is some doubt about their 
particular course of action or career plans. Some students will desire an 
objective verification of their potentialities; others seek additional infor- 
mation about occupations. 

Crowley administered a checklist of 193 items to 485 male high school 
seniors attending seven academic and two vocational schools in New York 
City. The purpose of the study was to determine career goals, obstacles to 
the goals, and aids in achieving the goals. Table 12-1 illustrates the three 
high ranked items for each area. 

Counseling about a career involves giving assistance to a student in 
making decisions. Wise decisions, in turn, are made when an individual 
recognizes his strengths and limitations. Herman and Molen present the 
components of a formula to assist the counselor in gathering the necessary 
facts and making positive conclusions. The student must have knowledge 
of his abilities, his real interests, and his performances. This is the equation 
of awareness. The knowledge of one’s potential is combined with self- 
knowledge and work experience which results in a measure of possible 
job opportunities open to the students. This is the equation of knowledge. 
The knowledge of these two equations makes known the possibility of 
numerous vocational opportunities that are applicable to a person’s abili- 
ties and interests, This is the equation of vocational understanding.” An 
adaptation of the formula is given here as Figure 12-1. 

Counseling students in terms of career development is complicated be- 
cause of several characteristics adolescents possess. Most adolescents’ per- 
ception of time is in the present. They are interested in what is happening 
now, while career counseling tends to give stress to the future. Another 
attribute of adolescence that complicates career counseling is in their shift- 
ing, changing educational and vocational plans. The counselor and the 
student have to determine whether the change is based on whim or fact. 
The eternal optimism of adolescence, the belief that anything may happen 
if one only wishes hard enough, is a complicating factor in career counsel- 

_ing. No one wishes to remove these qualities from individuals at this period 
of life. Such characteristics are probably responsible for a good bit of the 
inventions and changes for the better that occur in our world. But, it 
should be recognized that some of these attributes also indicate some re- 
luctance to come to grips with reality, to consider the strengths and weak- 
nesses of one’s self and the actualities with which one has to work and 
to live, 


Some General Principles for Career Counseling 
_ Counseling students about their career development depends upon 
Interviewing skills, mature judgment and understanding regarding the in- 


š ? Adapted from Jerry J. Herman and Robert Vander Molen, “An Equation for Use 
in Vocational Counseling,” Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Autumn 1959, p. 41. 
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FIGURE 12-1 


Vocational Guidance Equation 


Equation of Awareness Equation of Knowledge 

Awareness of abilities, a Knowledge of self, value 
real interests, and of work experience, job 
performance possibilities 


l J 
Equation of Vocational Understanding 
Understanding of vocational opportunities 
open to individual with these abilities, 
interests, and experiences 


dividual, and a thorough knowledge of the work world. Some general 
principles upon which career counseling is based include the following: 


l. Career counseling seeks to improve the adolescent’s best develop- 
ment of himself so he can lead a full and productive vocational life. The 
concern is not only to help the student solve an immediate problem or 
make an immediate decision but to be better able to solve future decisions. 

2. Fundamentally, career counseling is an individual process which 
takes into account the many individual characteristics of the adolescent 
and the realities of the work world. 

3. Career counseling leads pupils to become aware of their vocational 
interests and abilities and to formulate appropriate (planful) vocational 
directions and goals. Their attitudes and their orientation toward work 
will be important outcomes of counseling. 

4. In expressing his vocational preferences an individual is stating in 

Occupational terminology his beliefs of the kind of person he is.* That is, 
Occupational choice and development are based upon or are functions of 
Concepts of self. A self-concept is the individual's picture of himself in 
Some role, situation, or position. 
_ 5. Adolescents will initially “test out” their stated vocational preferences 
in the safety of the counseling interview. Preferences may be discarded 
when subjected to the realities of aptitudes, abilities, and interests pos- 
sessed by the individual. 

6. The adolescent seeks help for situations which create ambiguity and 
uncertainty for him because of lack of information or conflicts between 
what is known about himself and the occupational behavior. 

T. Occupational information should not be injected in the counseling 
situation too early nor should it be given until the counselee is ready to 
use and act upon the information. 

8. Students will differ in their knowledge of occupations as well as in 
their vocational development. They seek to know the range of occupations 
Open to them, the factors important in choosing an occupation, and how to 


* See Donald E. Super et al., Career Development: Self Concept Theory (New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1963), p. 1. 
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gather and use occupational information so as to make the most produc- 
tive use of themselves. 


Counselor’s Use of Occupational Information 


Baer and Roeber* point out seven uses of occupational information in 
the counseling interview: 


1. Exploratory use. Occupational information is used to help the counselee 
to make an extensive study of the work world. 

2. Information use. Counselees are assisted to make a detailed study of a 
few occupations. 

8. Assurance use. The counselor uses occupational information to assure 
the counselee that he has made an appropriate or inappropriate choice 
of vocations. 

4. Motivational use. Occupational information will be used to arouse the 
counselee’s interest in school work or in vocational planning. 

5. Holding use. Occupational information will be used to retain the 
counselee in counseling situations until he gains some insight into his 
real needs and into his behavior. 

6. Evaluative use. The counselor will check the accuracy and adequacy 
of the counselee’s knowledge and understanding of an occupation. 

7. Startle use. The counselor will ascertain if the counselee is uncertain 
or anxious after he chooses a particular vocation. 


Test and Inventory Interpretation 


One of the major responsibilities of the vocational counselor is to inter- 
pret the results of psychological tests and inventories to students. Test 
interpretation in career counseling has two main problems: (1) How may 
the counselor present the test results and their predictive possibilities SO 
that the counselee understands them? (2) What methods can be used with 
the counselee to facilitate his use of such information? These matters were 
presented in Chapters 8 and 11. 


Consulting with Parents on Career Planning 


Few students decide on careers that are at extreme variance with thei" 
parents’ aspirations and wishes. The counselor may find the help of the 
parents pertinent to understanding the adolescent’s career choices. Some 
students may ask that their parents be included in the counseling process» 
whereas others may resist this approach. Generally, parents want to be 
apprised of the career planning of their children. 

Dynes, Clarke, and Dinitz found that “unsatisfactory interpersonal aes 
lationships in the family orientation were significantly related to high 


aspirational levels and satisfactory relationships were related to lowe? 
aspirational levels.”5 


* Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1958), p. 468. il 

5R. R. Dinitz et al., “Levels of Occupational Aspirations, Some Aspects of T y 
Experience as a Variable,” American Sociological Review, April, 1956, pp- 212-219: 
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As in all guidance, the counselor is bound by the professional confi- 
dentiality of his relationship with the student concerning counseling about 
career plans. The school counselor is not free to divulge any information 
received in the counseling relationship without the student’s consent. 
But the counselor can provide a general interpretation of the child’s 
career plans for parents. Parents, in turn, can provide much information 
about their understanding of the child’s career plans. 


GROUP PROCEDURES FOR CAREER GUIDANCE 


Career guidance information may be presented in one of five ways: 
(1) as a course organized specifically for the purpose; (2) as a special unit 
in one of the school subjects, such as social studies; (3) through such 
special events as plant visits, career conferences, and the like; (4) inte- 
grated with subject matter; and (5) a combination of these ways. In some 
schools, the career guidance service has utilized all these ways. Career 
guidance through the group approach is concerned primarily with dis- 
semination of occupational information, broadening the world-of-work 
horizons of students, and stimulation of interest in career counseling 
among the individual members of a particular group. 

Hoppock has written that the teaching of occupations to groups has the 
following advantages: (1) it saves time in counseling because many gen- 
eral questions are answered in the group procedure; (2) it provides a 
background of information that improves counseling in that clients have 
information against which to discuss the individual aspects of their prob- 
lems; (3) it gives the counselor an opportunity to know his clients better; 
(4) it focuses collective judgment on common problems; (5) it provides 
Some assurance that complex problem cases will not monopolize the 
counselor’s time; (6) it keeps the counselor up-to-date; (7) counselors 
recognize the need for it; and (8) it may permit a part-time counselor to 
Spend full-time on guidance and thus to become more competent.® 

Norris, Zeran, and Hatch have summarized instances in which group 
activities may ae be helpful: (1) many problems of students require the 
face-to-face relationships of counseling and cannot be considered in a 
Stroup situation; (2) group activities are not equally effective with all 
Students; (3) the organization of a group with sufficient homogeneity of 
interest, maturity level, and problems poses administrative problems; (4) 
there is a shortage of teachers competent in group techniques; and 
(5) the school curriculum is already overcrowded.’ 

group procedure used should provide the student with an oppor- 
tunity to engage in self study of career choice as well as group career 
Suidance activities. Aptitudes and interest patterns for specific occupa- 


Fy Robert Hoppock Occupational Information (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957), pp: 
4-346, i 
1 Willa Norris et al., The Information Service in Guidance (Chicago: Rand McNally, 


1960), pp. 403-404. 
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tional areas could be explored and analyzed. The instructional content 
related to group study of the career fields would then be centered around 
the expressed interests of the members of the group. Belman and Shertzer 
have written a career guidebook which is suitable for student use in a 
group setting or as a tool in counseling. The booklet is designed so that 
the student will think about (1) his career plans and (2) how these fit into 
an integrated picture of himself. 


Courses in Occupations 


Two different approaches characterize the courses being taught hi 
occupations. The first (and the earliest) approach is based on the belie 
that the acquisition of data about the world of work is the starting point 
for career guidance. : 

The second approach is based on the belief that the acquisition of in- 
formation about the self is the proper starting place for vocational plan- 
ning. 

There is a considerable difference of opinion as to whether the ogon 
pations course should be required or elective. Hoppock reports that it 15 
typical to find it required if offered at the junior high level and aio 
if offered at the senior high school.” Current practice is to award credi 
on the same basis as the school does for other subjects. 

The ninth and tenth grades in most schools are points where students 
make choices of prevocational tracks. As the student moves into these 
tracks he progresses nearer to one type of vocational goal and further 
away from other possible goals. Eli Ginzberg has aptly characterized dis- 


tance of this nature as the irreversibility of vocational choice.!° 
Super states: 


Ninth graders are clearly in an exploratory stage, not in a decision- 
making stage, of vocational development. It would be worthwhile to docu- 
ment this statement further, not so much to prove that it is correct, as t0 
drive home the full import of the fact: ninth graders are ready to look into 
things, to try themselves out, but have not developed to a point at which 


it is reasonable or desirable to expect them to commit themselves to 4 
vocation.!1 


e se ig one 
Finding staff who are qualified to teach a course in occupations 15 ie 
of the difficult problems confronting the administrators of the guidan¢ 


8 See Harry S. Belman and Bruce Shertzer, My Career Guidebook (Milwaukee 
Wisc.: Bruce Publishing Company, 1963). 


° Robert Hoppock, Occupational Information (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957) 
p- 178. 


P 4 S; 
E. Ginzberg et al., Occupational Choice (New York: Columbia University Pos 
1951). 


1 Donald E. Super, “The Critical Ninth Grade: Vocational Choice of Vocal 
Exploration,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, October 1960, p. 108-109. 


tional 
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program. To teach an occupations class effectively, the instructor must 
possess the ability to handle group situations and a knowledge of the 

oe structure and trends. Few teachers possess these two attri- 
utes. 

Counselors who have had courses in occupational information and 
group techniques as part of their guidance training would be the persons 
best qualified to teach a course in occupations, not only cognitively 
oriented but also self and attitudinally directed. 


Career Study in Subject-Matter Classes 


A systematic presentation of occupational material may be organized as 
a special unit within one of the subject-matter classes. The contents of the 
unit will vary with the type of students, the length of the course, and 
the grade level at which it is taught. The teacher’s background and ex- 
Periences will likewise be factors in determining its content. Such units 
are often of an exploratory, general nature. A frequently cited objective 
1S to assist students to gain the perspective to view an occupation within 
the framework of the subject-matter studied. Most frequently this objec- 
tive is sought through presenting units which deal with (1) exploring the 
work world and the self, (2) formulating career plans, and (3) procedures 
for Securing a job and making progress in it. 

Teachers or counselors of the units should not attempt to cover every- 
thing known or all the things needed by students at various stages in their 
career planning. The entire job of career guidance does not have to be 
accomplished in one unit within the classroom. The content of the unit 
should be determined by the vocational needs, interests, and maturity 
level of the students. If a unit is planned to help students with their career 
Concerns, it is important that they be permitted, and have the opportunity, 
to make their needs known to instructors and counselors. This approach 
will need to be related to the other guidance services to avoid becoming 
a substitute for them. It has often been stated that teachers and counselors 
should work together to assist the child in his vocational development. One 
Way this can be accomplished is by deciding who will be responsible for 
Certain tasks in conducting a unit on occupations. For example, coun- 
Selors might well supply teachers with materials such as those that de- 
Scribe changes in the labor force, occupational monographs, and the like. 

eachers could refer pupils who need more materials in certain areas to 
the counselor, ` 


Plant Visits 
À Many career guidance programs provide field trips or visits to plants, 
usinesses, and industries in the local and surrounding communities. The 
Purposes of such visits are frequently to (1) stimulate students’ interests 
in the occupations represented, (2) give students direct contact with people 
in the Occupations represented, and (3) obtain information for drafting a 
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job specification. The following are some suggestions for the organization 
and conduct of plant visits. 

1. Give attention to pro-visitation arrangements. Go over arrangements 
carefully with the host and all concerned. 

2. Time the visit. If the trip is to have maximum value, it will come after 
some study of career information and will be made with definite purposes- 

3. Orient students before making the visit. Point out what to observe 
on the visit. Explain to them the purposes of the visit. 

4. Discuss the visit at the next class meeting. It should stimulate a need 
to seek additional information about the abilities needed to perform cer- 
tain jobs, worker characteristics, preparation, and responsibilities. 

5. Prepare public relations materials, Students can prepare and send 
letters of appreciation to the host. A news release can be prepared by the 
group or by a committee either before or after the visit and sent to the 
local newspaper. 

6. Prepare reports for occupational file. Students can prepare reports 


of the occupations represented and studied by them or of their impres- 
sions of the plant, industry, or business. 


Career Conferences'” 


Career conferences involve a group activity or series of activities organ- 
ized for the purpose of providing career guidance information of a supple- 
mentary or preliminary nature for career planning. Career conferences 
should be used to (1) stimulate further students’ exploration in occups” 
tions that may interest them, (2) check students’ perceptions of what 
individuals in the occupations do, and (3) provide students with a picture 
of how one individual in the occupation progressed to where he is now. 

Cautions. Career days or conferences have been criticized as being 
ineffective if their major purpose is to assist the student in his career 


planning. A few of the criticisms that have been leveled include the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Students are often not prepared for participation in the career 
conference, 


2. Career conferences are often viewed as the entire vocational guidanc? 
service or as a substitute for it. ‘ 

3. The career representatives are predominantly from professional 00- 
cupations. Workers in skilled and semiskilled occupations—occupation® 
in which most students will enter—fail to be adequately represented. 


e 
Values and Purposes. Despite these limitations, the career conferent 
continues to be popular as a much used ancillary activity in the care 


guidance program. The values and purposes of career days are see? 
many to include the following: 


6 ede 2p id- 
12 Material in this section is based on Herman J. Peters and Bruce Shertzer, GH 


ill), 
ance: Program Development and Management (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill) 
1963, pp. 241-247. 
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; 1. The career conference is a means of presenting vocational guidance 
information to large numbers of students. 

2. It introduces students to occupations found in the local community. 
Students have an opportunity to meet the business and industrial leaders 
of the community who may be their future employers. 

3. It helps students to think about their vocational choices. 


Organizing the Career Conference 

The key to a successful career conference lies in its planning and or- 
ganization. Preparation for the conference will begin at a considerable 
advanced date before the conference (or conferences) is conducted. The 
following suggestions may serve as guidelines for organizing the career 
conference, 
mittee, chaired by a counselor 
lished and has had previous ex- 
rence, should begin 


l. A carefully selected planning com 
who has the ability to get things accomp 
perience in conducting or organizing a career confe: 
work several months in advance of the conference. 

2. Schedule the conference. Some schools schedule the conference in 
the fall of the year to permit follow-up activities. Other schools prefer 
spring conferences as a kind of culminating activity for the vocational 
guidance service. 

3. The success of the conference will depend upon the cooperation of 
the faculty and administrators and their early involvement. 

4. Decide upon the pupils who are to attend the conference. 

E Survey students’ vocational interests. Student interests in occupa- 
tions should be the central but not exclusive basis for selecting the occu- 
raion: to be represented in a career conference. Careers that are new— 
or example, space occupation—and may not be known by pupils should 

e€ represented. Checklists or questionnaires are completed, returned, 
tabulated, and analyzed for deciding on career representatives. 

8. Set up a schedule for the conference and orient all of the participants. 

7. Brief all pupils, teachers, and administrators on the conference 
activities, 

8. Publicize the conference. 

9. Evaluate the conference. 

10. Acknowledge the services of career represen 
uation form that may be used to 
f the career conference. 


tatives and others. 


a Figure 12-2 is an illustration of an eval 
tain students’ comments and opinions 0 


s 
CAREER GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


the collection, housing, and use 


Basic to the career guidance program is 
occupational materials. Coun- 


o 5 : 
= abundant supply of economic-social- 
elors obtain much data and information from these materials. Too, they 


are essential for student use in career planning. In those schools employ- 
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ing two or more counselors, one of them should be assigned the central 
responsibility for the acquisition, housing, filing, and methods of using 
career guidance materials. Three major concerns of an administrative 
nature are involved with such literature. They are related to securing, 
housing, and using the materials. 


FIGURE 12-2 


Career Conference 
Student Evaluation Form 


Occupations Attended: General Reactions to Each Speaker 
Excellent Good Poor 
Excellent Good Poor 
Excellent Good Poor 


What things that were said or demonstrated were of value to you? 


What did you dislike about the conference?. 


Should the conference be conducted again, what would you recommend?____ 


Please rate each of the following items on a four point scale: (1) Excellent, (2) Good 
(3) Fair, (4) Poor, by circling the number to the right of the word or phrase. 
Introduction of speakers 1 2 3 4 
General conference 1 2 3 4 
Speakers 1 2 3 4 
Occupations represented 1 2 3 4 
Students’ attitudes 1 2 3 4 
Publicity given to conference 1 2 3 4 
l Value of conference to you 1 2 3 4 | 


Securing Career Guidance Materials 


Basic to securing informational materials is that such materials ought È 
provide (1) realistic and accurate information, (2) up-to-date information» 
(3) many types of information, (4) appeal to various levels of ability a” 
experience, and (5) coverage of characteristics of any given kind of wor 
or training opportunity. 

Career guidance materials are voluminous, ever-changing, and con” 
stantly increasing with data on new kinds of jobs.18 A wide variety a 
materials will be needed by students. In addition, Samler has pointed ou 
that much of the vocational guidance literature is oriented to the pe 
nomic aspects of vocations and that counselors need to secure materia 
that present the psychological picture of occupations." 


mending 


13 The National Vocational Guidance Association has issued a report recom! Gen: OF 
ee 


standards to be followed in the publication of vocational guidance materials. 
cupations, February 1950, pp. 319-324. sonal 10° 

1 Joseph Samler, “Psycho-Social Aspects of Work: A Critique of Occupation 
formation,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, February 1961, p. 462. 


w 
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Types of Career Guidance Materials. Some of the various types of mate- 
rials included in a school’s career guidance library are given below. 


l. Published materials: 

(a) Occupational monographs—general study of an occupation which 
presents the nature of the occupation, size and distribution of 
labor force, outlook, personnel requirements, preparation, working 
conditions, and other detailed information of an occupational field. 

(b) Occupational abstracts—composite and concise summary in ap- 
proximately 3,000 words of the available literature in the occupa- 
tional area. 

(c) Occupational briefs—written descriptions of about 1,500 words of 
the various types of specialities in an occupation. ; 

(d) Job descriptions—statements of the duties, qualifications, and other 
factors involved in a job in an industry. bss 

(e) Occupational titles and definitions—material which gives names, 
titles, definitions, code numbers, and a brief description or defini- 
tion of the occupation. ; 

(£) Career fiction—portrayal of an occupation throu 
of fictional characters. 

(g) School publications—locally prepared pu 
pamphlets. 

(h) Biographies. 

(i) Textbooks. 

(j) Bulletins. 

(k) Recruitment literature. 

» Audio visual materials: 

(a) Tape recordings—audio and video. 

(b) Slides. 

(c) Films. 

(d) Posters and charts. 

(e) Bulletin-board materials. 

(£) Pictures of former students at work. . ; 

3. Role-playing, socio-drama, and simulated training materials. 

The Counselor’s Professional Library. Counselors doing career guid- 
“nce work will need basic materials which will aid them in their per- 
ormance. A minimum professional library could be obtained for approxi- 
mately $50-$75. Some of the professional materials that counselors would 


Se quite often are given here: 
iy 


gh the experiences 


blications of occupational 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Vol. I, II, and Part IV. (Total $6.25) 


1964 edition 

2. Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1963 Edition ($4.75). 

8. Occupational Outlook Quarterly, annual subscription ($1.25) f 

4A copy of the comprehensive annotated bibliography such as Forrester’s 
Occupational Literature: An Annotated Bibliography ($6.00) 

- A subscription to the Vocational Guidance Quarterly. The NVGA 

Quarterly contains a section of current occupational literature ($3.00) 

. A subscription to a monthly guidance service such as that given by 

Chronicle Guidance Service or Science Research Associates ($35-$50) 
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Sources for Career Guidance Materials , 

The counselor who has responsibility for acquiring career p 
materials needs to know where to obtain them. National, state, = Ta 
sources are available to the counselor. Baer and Roeber have ext a 
listings of these sources, giving addresses where applicable. They in 


i i i e professional 
governmental, business, industrial, labor, welfare, and je 
sources. !> 


Filing and Housing Career Guidance Materials 


Some orderly method of cataloging, filing, and housing the bondan 
unbound materials is needed. A filing plan or system may be yee 
by the counselor or purchased from commercial companies: SR sete 
Information Kit from Science Research Associates, Bennett — is 
Filing Plan from the Sterling Powers Publishing Company, yoe 
Chronicle Plan for Filing Unbound Occupational Information from oa 
icle Guidance Publications. The SRA and the Chronicle Guidance a 
are based on the Dictionary of Occupational Titles Code, where 
Bennett Filing Plan is an alphabetical subject index by fields of AT 

Typical equipment necessary to house the vocational güneye it 
includes bookcases or shelves for bound materials, file cabinets a ie 
bound materials, index card files, and file folders. A bulletin boar me 
display of materials is most important. Vertical racks are used in $ 


x inat ew ap- 
schools to encourage student use of the material. Imaginative n 
proaches are needed in this area. 


Using Vocational Guidance Materials jae 
Teachers and counselors may be encouraged to use the vocational ee 
ance materials by making available a movable file which can be 
ported to various classrooms and counseling offices. tivities 
Table 12-2 was prepared to show the extent to which several ac acm 
are used by Ohio schools for the purpose of disseminating occupè aba 
information. Obviously not all schools used all activities, since the ny the 
responding to each item was considerably below the total number in 


the 
group. From the data in the table and the original research data 


activities which tend to be most significant are: 


' a 
1. “Special events days” is the only type of activity which is uea ae: 
greater extent by local schools than by city schools. In the local oe 

it is used chiefly for disseminating educational and occupa 


information. eived 
2. “Subject matter classes” as a means of dispensing information rec this 
alm 


ost equal ratings among the three types of schools; aan aa 
activity is used slightly more for the dissemination of educationa al 
occupational information than for dispensing social information, 


1 See Max F. Baer and Edw. 


; hicag’ 
ard C. Roeber, Occupational Information (C 
Science Research Associates, 196. 


4), pp. 268-318. 
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though in all cases, the AVR’s were somewhat above average 

8. “Counseling interviews” is the activity used to the greatest extent wit! 
the AVR’s for educational information ranging from 3.44 to 2.99, for 
occupational information ranging from 3.28 to 2.95, and for social in- 
formation ranging from 3.03 to 2.57. 


4. “Orientation meetings” are used often for providing information of an 
educational nature. 


5. “Printed and posted communication media” is a technique used by all 
groups of schools for disseminating information in all three areas. 


Kuntz and Jetton!* were interested in learning of the extent and use y 
various types of career guidance materials and an evaluation by the schoo? 
counselor of these materials. They surveyed 706 certificated school coun 
selors in Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma and received 412 A 
sponses. Using only the 268 completed returns from secondary saion 
counselors, they reported the “usefulness” and the “use” ranks of 4 
sources of occupational information. Table 12-3 presents this informatio 

Student and staff use of career guidance materials will be increase 
through observing the following guidelines: 


r K ants 
1. Locate the materials so that they will be easily accessible to studen 
and teachers, 


2. Plan a simple, convenient filing system and include an explanation of 
its use. 

3. Prepare attractive displays of materials and change them often. it 

4. Encourage students to use the materials and enlist teachers’ supp? 
in this program. 


5 ts 
Some of the techniques by which materials may be used to aid studen 
in career planning are as follows, 


1. Role-playing of occupations is a way to learn about occupation’ 
After reading about what people in the occupation do, the worker in os 
occupation could be role-played. Torrance suggested that a survey of i 
characteristic roles of the community, and some outside the commun? r 
be made; that children be assigned these roles, enact them, and dison 
the discrepancies between the actor’s performance and the demands ‘a 
the role in terms of adequacy and enjoyment. He believed that this W0" 
result in (a) broadening the world-of-work horizons of the elementar? 
school child, (b) helping him to become more aware of the world of sin 
about him, (c) helping him to begin to better understand himself, (4) as 
paring him to be a more spontaneous, effective individual, and (e) i” 
grating the child’s learning about the world of work with his other learnin 
experiences,!7 i m 

2. Have students start their own career plan book and to add to it fro 


nal Litera- 


1 James E. Kuntz and Clyde T. Jetton, “Use February 
e 


ture by Secondary School Counselors,” 
1959, pp. 441-443. 


z r » child- 
11 E. Paul Torrance, “The Role Concept in a Vocational Guidance Program, ý 
hood Education, May 1949, pp. 413-416. 


and Appraisal of Occupatio: 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
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TABLE 12-3 
Relative Use and Usefulness of Various Sources of Occupational Information* 
Usefulness Use 
Sources Ranks Ranks 

1. Occupational Pamphlets 1.0 7.5 
2. Life Adjustment Booklets (SRA) 2.0 5.0 
3. Career Monographs 3.0 7.5 
4. Occupational Outlook Handbook 4.0 3.0 
5. American Job Series (SRA) 5.0 16.0 
. Personnel and Guidance Journal 6.0 19.0 
A Materials from Professional Associations 7.0 12.0 
i B'nai B'rith Vocational Materials 8.0 24.0 
ia, School and College Placement 9.0 29.0 

- Chronicle Guidance Reprints 10.0 31.0 
1 A 
G Guidance Bulletins (Simmons College) 11.0 33.0 
i + Vocational Guidance Series 12.5 18.0 
3. Career Index 12.5 27.0 
7 Occupational Guides 14.0 140 

» Vocational Guidance Pamphlets (NAM) 15.0 10, 
1 
Mo Occupational Abstracts (Personnel Services) 16.0 30.0 
18. American Occupations Monographs 17.0 es 
ig U.S. Navy Occupational Handbook 18.0 . 
ie Seventeen Magazine 19.0 20.0 

i Monograph Series (Bellman) 20.0 saio 
2 Labor Information Bulletin ANS 360 
3g, OScupational Trends 22.0 13.0 
24. Occupational Outlook Bulletins 23.0 39 
a Guidance Index 24.0 38.0 
5. The Guidance Leaflets 25.0 23.0 
Ps Jobs in Action (SRA) 26.0 25.0 
Career Opportunity 27.0 40.0 
29, Occupational Outlook Summary 28.0 fe 
30, Vay of Life Series 220 $ 

-Industrial Arts Index aio 480 
31, r 
a3 Institute for Research Publications . 310 350 
se The Labor Market 32.0 26.0 
34, OcYPations in the Federal Civil Service 33.0 a0 
ae Air Force Publications sie #0 

» Career Opportunity 27.0 40.0 
3 
S Prd Publications 36.0 TN 

* High School Career Booklets 
3 (Ladies’ Home Journal) 37.0 28.0 
se America at Work Series ae 48.0 
9. Charm Magazine 39.0 21.0 
4 40.0 17.0 


- Mademoiselle 
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Usefulness Use 
Sources Ranks Ranks 
41. Glamour 41.0 15.0 
42. Industrial (Small Business Series) 42.0 34.0 
43. Journal of Living 43.0 51.0 
44. Commonwealth Vocational Guidance 

Monograph Library 44.0 47.0 

45. Farmer's Bulletin 45.0 42.0 
46. The Labor Force 46.0 37.0 
47. Dictionary of Occupational Titles 47.0 1.0 
48. Monthly Labor Review 48.0 39.0 
49. Dodd: Mead Career Books 49.0 49.0 
50. Candid Career Books 50.0 44.0 
51. Independent Woman 51.0 50.0 
52. Labour Gazette 52.0 52.0 


* James E. Kuntz and Clyde T. Jetton, “Use and Appraisal of Occupational 
Literature by Secondary School Counselors,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
February, 1959, pp. 441-443. 


year to year, Three or four occupations in which the student is interested 
could be followed in the career book, Occupational materials could be 
used to obtain brief histories of each occupation, types of jobs, qualifica- 
tions needed, and so forth. 

3. Have students use the materials to identify a list of occupations 
which depend heavily upon skills learned in a school subject in whic 
they are interested. , 

4. Have students use the materials to make a list of the abilities, ap 
tudes, and interests needed in an occupation in which they are intereste 
and then compare their profiles with the list. icl 

5. Have students use the materials to develop an interview guide whic? 
will be used to interview a worker in an occupation in which they show 
interest. 

6. Have students list the entry jobs obtained from a follow-up survey 
of last year’s students and read some of the descriptions of what begin” 
ning workers do. 

7. Based upon their vocational preferences as revealed through inven 
toried interests, have students read related occupational materials 2? 
discuss their views of the occupation with the counselor. 


Vocational guidance will be useful in helping the individual learn about 
self and work and relate one to the other. Through the assistance abl 
students will have greater awareness of their capabilities and how eS 
relate to the demands and requirements of an occupation. Their attemp 
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to bri 
©: ice the gap between the educational world and the world of work 
will be less disruptive and result in their achieving greater synthesis. 
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PART IV 


Social-Personal 
Guidance Techniques 


d by school counselors to deal 


Part IV is concerned with techniques use 
I” students. Guidance services 


with the social-personal concerns of “norma 
Assist students in the area of personal adjustment. Educational and voca- 
tional problems have emotional aspects, some of which are minor and 
some of which are significant. Social and personal concerns of students 
often interfere with or impinge upon educational and vocational plan- 
ning. It is felt that adequately trained counselors can help students 
achieve better mental health. By identifying and assisting students with 
mitial problems of personal or social adjustment, counselors will help 
Students develop more self regard and better relationships with others. 

is seems central if they are to grow and become all they are capable 
of becomin g 

Chapter 13 discusses the personality i 
Pridane: The advantages and limitations 
bi Chapter 14 concentrates upon technique: 

© employs personality instruments. 


nventories available for school 
of these materials are pointed 
s helpful to the counselor 
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at 


13 


Personality Instruments 
for School Guidance 


What ioe general methods may be used to assess personality? 
port methods are available for the assessment of personality? 
What instruments may be used for observing how the 
individual acts in situations? 


Whati 
hat instruments may be used for observing how 
acts with others? 


W. 
hat problems are related to personality assessment in schools? 


the individual 


GENE 
RAL METHODS FOR PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 


ar sho 3 
rt of his potential. The school counse 


ac iey 
e 
on ja cae awareness of their individual personal: 
ing in school. Too, the school counselor can make efforts to identify 


thos 
es > 5 
tudents whose personality development seems to interfere with 
personality P 


eir i 
achievement. 
extremely difficult undertaking. 


e 
The a ask of personality appraisal is an 
theo unselor will, natura@ly, draw on his background in personality 
D suitable tests and inventories, counseling experience, personal in- 
i f others. The 


ata and carefully analyzing 

jor. It is not a task which can be 
iously. The context 
be considered. The 


p data-gathering should be a 
e lege plus the psychometric approach. 
chool counselor is not equipped to deal with deviant behavior, 
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and, should such defects be discovered, he must refer the counselee to the 
appropriate school specialist or private or public specialist, always work- 
ing with the parents. 


Gathering Data 


Observation Through Records. This method involves the use of records 
or other written forms describing the behavior of the individual as viewed 
through the eyes of someone else. Examples would be anecdotal records, 
rating scales, or letters of recommendation, a 

Self-Report Approaches. Especially valuable is the interview, whic 
involves the individual in a face-to-face situation with either the teacher 
or counselor, with the interpersonal exchange appropriately oriented to- 
ward gathering data. 

Inventories or Paper-and-Pencil Instruments. Various types of il 
ality instruments may be employed; again, this involves self-report on f ` 
part of the individual as he responds to a structured instrument. Examp!¢ 
are the Mooney Problem Check Lists and the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule. hang 

Personality Probing Devices. Projective tests and other probing on 
may be employed requiring the individual’s self-report, but in a ad 
structured situation allowing for a deeper look into the personality ths 
may be achieved otherwise, These types of instruments are used by ie 
other than teachers and school counselors, Examples are the Ror: schac 
Test and sentence completion devices. A 

Situational Observations. The individual is placed in a particular ne 
tion and asked to perform various tasks while he is observed; also, les 
structured situations may be observed. Examples are psycho-dramas 2” 
sociograms. i 

As Table 13-1 shows, personality devices are not used extensively - 
Ohio guidance programs. Perhaps the school counselor just does not haxe 
time to use these instruments, once he has given other tests. A more plaus 
ble reason, however, may be that many counselors received little training 


i : $ 3 tion 
or experience in the use of such instrumerts in counselor prepara 
programs. 


a 
SELF-REPORT DEVICES 


Each person, some to a greater degree than others, reflects upon w 
am I?” This really sets in motion those personal energy forces to ae 
life Tesponsibilities—educational, career, and personal. The individu ant 
appraisal of himself, his introspective reflections, may be realistic Or i- 
realistic or a combination—but they are his and are real to him. The a 
vidual’s self-perception is important in guidance work. It does little Piye 
for one to know he has fine learning ability when it is nullified by neg 
attitudes toward himself in other facets. 
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The individual may reflect how he perceives himself through health 
inventories, self-rating scales, biographical questionnaires and inventories, 
diaries, checklists, and personality inventories. All of these are paper-and- 
pencil instruments. Inherent in these types of instruments are a number of 
limitations regarding the meaningfulness of the data obtained. 


1, The meaning of the words is matched only with the number of ad- 
jectives that could possibly be used. This calls for a great deal of precision 
on the part of test developer and user. 

2. The student may have difficulty not only in reading the instruments 
but interpreting the meaning of the words as he perceives them at his 
developmental stage. , 

3. Any area of a personality instrument which is a key to understanding 
an individual may be one about which the student is hesitant or reluctant 
to share openly with the tester or other staff. 


However, despite these critical limitations, personality instruments do 
provide a tangible basis for the individual to take a look at himself. 

Self-report documents are controversial. However, in many fields pro- 
fessionals find the self-report helpful. In medicine, for example, the 
physician often relies upon self-report in assisting the patient. The skilled 
physician learns not only how to interpret self-reports, but he learns their 
limitations also. The same is true for the school counselor or teacher. 
Administered indiscriminantly and interpreted without proper training, 
self-reports can be misused. It should be noted that misuse should not be 
equated with the inappropriateness of the instrument itself. The useful- 
ness of personality instruments depends upon the knowledge of the person 
using them and the artistry of interpretation. Primarily, the results of the 
instruments serve as clues for further guidance with the pupil. It should 
be kept in mind that how the individual perceives himself and how he 
reports his self-perception are matters of significance to the counselor in 
appraising the dissonance in the individual's development of an integrated 
authentic identity. 

The self-report document is often a starter in the guidance process. Too 
often it is viewed as a conclusion rather than as one basis for forming 
hypotheses about a person. Froehlich and Hoyt report that 


... self-report documents have reasonably satisfactory levels of validity, 
reliability, and use, especially if the students’ responses are analyzed 
carefully. Second, students will consistently and accurately report facts 
concerning themselves if conditions are favorable.1 


Health Inventories 
Of course, basic to the full development of a person is his physical 


health and his attitudes about it. Although this is primarily an area of 


1 Clifford P. Froehlich and Kenneth B. Ho 


yt, Guidance Testing (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1959), P: 3P 
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medical concern, guidance workers, counselors, and teachers act as ob- 
servers to detect both positive and negative aspects of an individual's 
physical health. Too, students’ attitudes toward physical health is reflected 
in their performance. 

Willey and Andrew? state that health appraisal is essential. It includes 
more than a physical examination. It involves the use of many procedures 
in determining the health conditions of the child or youth. The counselor 
must take into account the health condition of the pupil; also he will co- 
Operate with the supporting guidance agencies and ‘human resources in 
the health area (see Chapter 18). Some of the instruments in this area are 


briefly described. 


Health Behavior Inventory, by Albert D. Colebank. Monterey, Calif.: 
California Test Bureau, Revised, 1962. 

This instrument, constructed in 1952, has been recently revised for 
junior high school. It consists of three parts. An attempt was made to de- 
vise a three-track procedure to match three integrated items which con- 
cern practice, attitude, and knowledge. 


Health Behavior Inventory, by Harold E. LeMaistre and Marion B. Pol- 
lock. Monterey, Calif.: California Test Bureau, 1962. 

This instrument is the most recent one available for senior high school. 
The 75 items on the test have been separated into those dealing with 
knowledge, attitude, or practice to provide a health behavior profile. Each 
item is a multiple choice, problem situation design of a socio-drama cen- 
tered around everyday experiences of a senior high school boy and girl. 


Scholarship Test, by Harold E. LeMaistre 


Elementary Health: Every Pupil 
y i slew Kansas: Bureau of Educational Measure- 


and Marion B. Pollock. Emporia, 
ments, Kansas State Teachers College, 1959-60. i 
This 60-item multiple-choice test for grades 6-8 aims to measure the 
Student’s knowledge of rules and principles of healthful living and his 
health attitude. 

A new form is issued each A 


pril and January, and norms are available 
following each testing period. 


Biographical Questionnaire 

The biographical questionnaire offers the individual an opportunity to 
look at himself in perspective. It assembles key data about the individual 
and provides a summary of his developmental progress to date. Although 
the structure of the questionnaire can be general or very detailed, it should 
include the following items: 

l. Census events 

2. Health 

* Ray DeVerl Willey and Dean C. Andrew, Modern Methods and Techniques in 
Guidance (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), p. 132. 
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3. Family 

4. School progress 

5. Out of school 

6. A Look Ahead—goals, aspirations, values 
(a) Education 
(b) Career 


The value of the biographical questionnaires centers in (1) the bape 
ramic view it gives of the individual, (2) the subject’s ven miele 
reporting about himself, (3) ne for little or comprehensive ci 
age of the individual’s biogra hy. M 

The biographical aneh ie and the autobiography present a aa 
tudinal view of the individual. Most other instruments reflect the in al 
ual at a particular juncture, and one can only assume that he nee 
this point by traveling selected avenues in the past. The longitudina ol 
report combined with cross-sectional data can do much to give a donl 
picture of the elusive and often many-changed directions the indivi 4 
has followed. Anastasi, Meade, and Schneiders? reported that their stu z 
which utilized a biographical inventory with Fordham University sagen 
“demonstrated the feasibility of developing a valid scoring key for u 


x 4 A ictin, 
with certain simple, factual biographical inventory data in predicting 
college success.” 


Autobiography 

The key difference betw 
inventory is that the autobi 
autobiography tends tow 
is more of a listing of one’ , f his 
In the autobiography the individual can give an over-all picture 0 a 
life and his subjective appraisal of it. It provides the pupil with an pip 
tunity to select those items of his life he wishes to emphasize, an % 
enables him to show how he perceives them. Of course, the autobiograp y 
has the limitations of verification of data and the pupil’s inability or reluc 
tance to write about his developmental stream of behavior. 35 
Here, too, some argue for a structured autobiography, whereas othe À 
see advantages ina minimally structured report. In any case, the a 
selor or teacher will be reading about the family, peers, other adults, 


ines ils’ conse- 
school progress, out of school activities, aspirations, and the pupils’ con 
quent plans. 


Again, it should be 
are reduced if it is pla 


een the autobiography and the bisgeghiee 
ography is less specific in its requirements. “ts 
ard essay form; the biographical questionnair 
s life events, 


emphasized that limitations of the autobiography 
ced into a total pattern of pupil appraisal. A 
cue or set of data may lead to misinterpretation. The counselor wil id 
alert to the content and omissions of the autobiography, its focus, hs 
inconsistencies, and the general tenor of the report. This instrument is, like 

3 Anne Anastasi et al., 


The Validation of a Biographical Inventory as a Predictor of 
College Success (New Y 


ork: College Entrance Examination Board, 1960), p. 39. 
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others, j í 

a. just one approach to stimulate pupils to take a serious look at their 

aaa progress. It assists them, with their counselors, to formulate 
heses for testing the bases for their behavior. 
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Open-Ended Questionnaire Approaches 

one which asks general ques- 
d Glock! state that the open- 
explore pupils experiences 


An o 
Rone ea questionnaire—that is, 
has certain advantages. Ahmann an 


ended 7 $ 
en questionnaire permits the teacher to 
e pupil’s expression of his feelings and ideas. They recommend four 


inci 
i p ne application to this approach: (1) the teacher or counselor 
are aa am to the pupils that not all factors in a biographical report 
the sence an (2) pupils should be informed of the purpose of 
results will hehe (3) pupils should be informed of the degree to which 
exact ill be kept confidential, (4) pupils may need clarification of the 
i nature of this assignment. Preparation of questions and timing are 


Important i 
ant in working with this device. 


Diaries Diaries 
e ri are in a sense a form of the biographical 
Sdlationghin in indicating student selection of 
Counselo; ip with peers and adults. For guidance purposes, the school 
ing a nd may wish to assist pupils in defining the nature of keep- 
Teport 7 by raising appropriate questions to be covered in the diary 
(2) th : ese questions will revolve around (1) the nature of the activity, 
© purpose of the activity, (3) what happened, and (4) the pupil's 


fee]j 
in : N 
gs and attitudes about the activity. 


inventory. They have 


th 
activities and student 


Concerns I nventories 


a + 
Probie, mber of standardized inventories for surveying 
Needs Ms are available. These survey instruments focus on 
of pu p: pupils and may be used to initiate a guidance program in terms 

Fi aa needs. However, pupil strengths should also be considered in 
ae a guidance program. 
SR e of the inventories will be described briefly: 
op a Inventory, by H. H. Remmers and Benjamin Shim 
E cience Research Associates, 1949. 
bother inventory is composed of 298 statements 
ed teenagers all over the United States. T! 


pupil concerns and 
the immediate 


berg. Chi- 


on matters which have 
he test has eight major 


areas; 
2 ed School. 5. My Home and Family. 
es ae ne a ge Girl. 
If. . Health. 
or 8. Things in General. 


Q 3 
etting Along with Others. 
g Pupil Growth (Boston: Allyn 


4 
St 
and aed Ahmann and Marvin D. Glock, Evaluatin, 


acon, 1958), pp. 444-446. 
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The inventory is designed for use with students in grades ue 
students can take the inventory in 30 minutes, and all should finish in i 
minutes. Interpretation is based on the relative frequency of o 5 
a given area and is useful as a basis for getting an interview starea ret 
are provided from a stratified sample of ninth- to twelfth-grade stu ent 
and are presented in the form of mean responses in each of the eight areas. 


Mooney Problem Check Lists, by Ross L. Mooney and Leonard V. Gordon. 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 1948, 1950. — 

The Mooney Problem Check Lists have three forms, one for co “ic 
students, one for high school students, and one for junior high schoo 


students. The college and high school forms have 330 items in eleven 
problem areas: 


1. HPD: Health and Physical Development. 

2. FLE: Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment. 
3. SRA: Social and Recreational Areas. 

4, SPR: Social-Psychological Relations. 

5. PPR: Personal-Psychological Relations. 

6. CSM: Courtship, Sex, and Marriage. 

7. HF: Home and Family. 

8. MR: Morals and Religion. 

9. ACW, ASW Adjustment to College (School) Work. 
10. FVE: The Future: Vocational and Educational. 
11. CTP 


Curriculum and Teaching Procedure. 


The junior high school form has 210 items in seven problem areas: 


. HPD: Health and Physical De 
S: School. 

Home and Family. 

Money, Work, and the Future. 

Boy and Girl Relations, 

Relations to People in General. 

Self-Centered Concerns, 


The student underlines the problems of concern, circles those of most 
concern, and summarizes the concerns in his own words. The majority 
of students finish in 35 minutes, and almost all finish in 50 minutes. How- 
ever, each student should be given as much time as he needs to finish. 
Scoring is in terms of frequency of response in each problem area. Norms 
are not presented as the authors feel that local norms established by the 
test administrator will be more meaningful in test interpretation. 


velopment. 


NO gOR w pH 
a 
yj 


Minnesota Counseling Inventory, by Ralph F. Berdie and Wilbur L. 
Layton. New York: Psychological Corporation, 1957. 

The Minnesota Counseling Inventory contains 355 true-false items. It 
provides a question score which indicates whether or not enough items 


have been answered to justify scoring and using the inventory. A validity 
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score helps identify those students who are overanxious to display socially 
acceptable characteristics. Scores help to identify good and poor adjust- 
ment in the following areas: 


FR: Family Relations. 
SR: Social Relationships. 
ES: Emotional Stability. 


Four other scales provide information on the methods students employ 
in making adjustments: 


C: Conformity. 

R: Adjustment to Reality. 
M: — Mood. 

L: Leadership. 


The inventory is designed for use with ninth- and twelfth-grade stu- 
dents, Administration time is approximately 50 minutes. Norms are pre- 
sented for boys in grades 9 and 10, girls in grades 9 and 10, boys in 
grades 11 and 12, and girls in grades 11 and 12. The norms are presented 
in standard scores converted from the raw score in each of the above 
areas. A table for this conversion is included in the manual. 


Personal Resources Inventory 


Too often guidance programs are built on a negative basis only. That 
is, attention is given only to students who are experiencing conflict. Guid- 
ance programs should also be built in terms of pupils’ personal resources. 
The positive should be accentuated. The maximization of the positive will 

elp to put weaknesses in proper perspective. Guidance will be far more 
likely to succeed if it builds on pupil strength rather than on pupil weak- 
ness. Although the authors did not find published personal resource 
checklists, the items listed in Figure 13-1 are illustrative. These are taken 
from an unpublished checklist developed by Langdon and Peters. 


Attitude and Value Surveys 


An individual’s attitudes and values have been the subject of much re- 
search, but, like many personality inventories, emphasis is more upon what 
the individual says than how he actually behaves. A possible new ap- 
Proach is the Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey. 


Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey, by the Evaluation and Examina- 
tions Division, Bureau of Psychological Services, University of Michigan. 

This survey is a personality assessment instrument designed to supply 
pertinent information to admissions officers, school personnel, counselors, 
and others who work with students. It is intended for use with college- 
bound twelfth-graders and entering college freshmen. It is not recom- 
mended for use under the twelfth grade since the scales of the OAIS were 
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constructed from answer sheets completed by college-bound students of 
17 or 18 years of age. 


The OAIS provides 14 scales relating to four different groups of a 
tion. From the 396 statements of opinion, attitude and interest to which 


FIGURE 13-1 


Personal Resources Checklist* 


Please fill in the following: 
Date. 
Class in School. 


Sex 


Freshman, Senior, etc. 
Name of School. 


Directions r 
This is not a test. It is a list of personal resources or assets of college students pertain- 
ing to health, recreation, personal traits, religion, school, vocation, etc. 
Step 1. Read the list carefully. Pause at each item. 


Step 2. If the item is a resource or asset which you feel describes you or your situation 


in life most of the time, underline it. 

For example: 1, have good general health 
Go through the whole list and underline those items which you feel are your 
personal assets, liabilities, strengths, or advantages in daily living. 


After completing Step 2, answer the questions on the last page. Your answers 
will help in revising this list. 


(a) am attending a good school 

(b) courses of study are interrelated 

(c) courses are well taught 

(d) subject matter not difficult to learn 
(e) learning by my mistakes 

(f) have the ability to finish what 1 start 
(g) have leadership ability 

(h) keep informed of research in my field 
(i) am willing to attempt any assignment 
li) can usually finish assignment on time 
(k) am willing to learn from co-workers 
(I) am not afraid to ask teacher questions 
(m) enjoy working with people 

(n) can accept people as they are 


Step 3. 


* Dorothy M. Langdon, 


“The Development of a Checklist of Personal Re- 
sources for Student Nurses" (Master's thesis, The Ohio State University, 1960): 


the student responds, the following general groups of information are 
obtained: 


Group I includes three response bias scales which attempt to determine 
how the student behaved on the test itself. These “internal behavior 
scales are designed to pro 


vide information as to how much the student's 
Tesponses may be biased or distorted and thus permit the test user to draw 
more accurate inferences from th 


ae 
e scores of the eleven “external behavior 
scales. 
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Group II includes three academic promise scales which attempt to 
measure academic success, intelligent behavior, and creative behavior. 

Group III includes three psychological adjustment scales which attempt 
to measure interpersonal relations, emotional adjustment, and psycho- 
logical sex orientation. The scores on this latter scale correlate highly with 
the sex of students. 

Group IV includes five educational-vocational interest scales in the 
areas of business, humanities, social science, physical science, and bio- 
logical science. 

The OAIS scales were derived almost entirely from studying the way 
various criterion groups of students actually answered individual items. 
Thus, if an item distinguished between clearly defined groups—for exam- 
ple, between high academic achievers and low achievers—it was used as 
an indicator of probable achievement. Along with many other such differ- 
entiating items, it became part of the scale to measure nonintellectual 
factors in academic success and to predict the grade-point average 


criterion. 

The OAIS employs items for 
example, the achiever personality scal 
am rather poor at remembering the na 
riers to police dogs.” These two items 
low-achieving students who have the same tested intelligence. Since many 
of the items on the survey are used for several scales and also appear to be 
unrelated to the particular factor which is being measured, students are 
not likely to guess how specific OAIS items are scored. The subtle con- 
nection between the item content and the behavior it predicts makes it 
possible for the user of the scale to learn something new about the student 
since deliberate and unintentional distortion is minimized. 

The scales of the OAIS are not perfect measures of the educationally 
and psychologically important dimensions they were designed to measure. 
Nevertheless, the evidence indicates that they will provide reasonably 
good predictions of behavior. Hopefully, the difficult tasks faced by per- 
sonnel workers will be made easier by the use of the OAIS and their work 
more effective, interesting, and rewarding. 

The following details are related to the operation of the OAIS testing 


program: 


which the best answer is not obvious. For 
e includes the following items: “I 
mes of people,” “I prefer fox ter- 
discriminate high-achieving from 


1. OAIS materials are available only to authorized schools and colleges. 

2. They may NOT be purchased by individuals; test materials are 
available only to institutions. 

3. The OAIS program is a secure testing program in the nonability 
area. Thus, users of data can be assured that no scoring keys are avail- 
able to nonauthorized people. (Since all answer sheets are scored in a 
central agency by machine, no hand-scoring stencils or lists of scored 
items will be supplied to anyone, including college researchers.) 

4. The OAIS is intended primarily as an aid in practical decision- 
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making, not as a research instrument. However, it will be a to con- 
duct many research studies with scores obtained from the OAI : s 

5. There are currently 11 institutions of higher education that =. oe 
mend that their entering freshmen submit OAIS scores to be included wi 
the evaluation made of the credentials for their admission. 


Personality Inventories 


These are characterized by more structure in the instrument iteself, and 
the instruments run the gamut in the degree to which they are based ee 
personality theory. Less skill is required to administer these anonn 
than is required to administer projective tests; however, to Sae 
interpret the instrument, considerable skill is necessary, The inexperience 
person will often overemphasize the results. 


The Adjustment Inventory, by Hugh M. Bell, Palo Alto, Calif.: Consulting 
Psychologists Press, 1934, 1962. l d 

This inventory is a report on how the individual perceives himself an i 
how he acts in situations. It provides six measures of personal and socia 
adjustment: ; 

Home Adjustment. Individuals scoring high tend to feel that their home 
relationships have been unsatisfactory. Low scores indicate satisfaction 
with regard to home adjustment. 


Health Adjustment. High scores indicate unsatisfactory health adjust- 
ment; low scores, satisfactory adjustment. 


Submissiveness. Individuals scoring high tend to be submissive and 
retiring in their social contacts, Individuals with low scores tend to be 
self-confident and assertive, 


Emotionality. Individuals with high scores tend to be unstable emo- 
tionally; with low scores, to be emotionally secure. 


Hostility. Individuals with high scores tend to be hostile and critical in 
social relationships; with 


low scores, to be friendly and accepting of 
people. 
Masculinity-Femininity, Females who score high tend to have strong 
masculine interests. Males who score low tend to have the interests of 
females. 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, by Allen L. Edwards. New York: 
Psychological Corporation, Revised, 1959, 


The Edwards is based upon a list of manife: 
are (1) achievement, (2) deference, ( 
(6) affiliation, (7) intraception, (8) 
ment, (11) nurturance, ( 


st psychological needs. These 
3) order, (4) exhibition, (5) autonomy, 
Succorance, (9) dominance, (10) abase- 


12) change, (13) endurance, (14) heterosexuality 
and (15) aggression. The te 


st also contains a measure of test consistency 
and profile stability. There are 225 pairs of experiences and activities, 
and each pair is made up of two items of equal social desirability. Students 
read each pair and select the one that they feel to be more characteristic 
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of themselves. Approximately 50 minutes is the normal administration 
time. 


Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, by J. P. Guilford and Wayne 
Zimmerman. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sheridan Supply Company, 1949. 

This inventory for high school and college students consists of 300 items 
covering 10 tracts or factors. These are G, general activity; R, restraint; 
A, ascendance; S, sociability; E, emotional stability; O, objectivity; F, 
friendliness; T, thoughtfulness; P, personal relations; and M, masculinity. 
Answer sheets are provided and from these all 10 subscores may be ob- 
tained by the use of only two scoring stencils. Items are expressed or stated 
in the affirmative and not as questions. Three categories of response, “Yes,” 
‘No,” and “?” are used. 


Minnesota M ultiphasic Personality Inventory, by S. R. Hathaway and J. C. 
McKinley, New York: Psychological Corporation, Revised, 1951. 

This instrument is well known for the great amount of research reported 
in the literature describing its capabilities. The instrument has 550 self- 
descriptive items in 26 categories from general health to gastro-intestinal 
System and including habits, occupations, sex, and morale. The original 
Scales included hypochondriasis, depression, hysteria, psychothenia, 
schizophrenia, and hypomania. Administration time runs from 60 to 90 
minutes with alternate methods being (1) having the individual card 
Sort into three piles—true, false, and cannot say; or (2) using a booklet 
and IBM answer sheet. The instrument was normed on 700 males and 
females (from the Minnesota population) of typical age and education and 
not under medical care at the time. 


Projective I nstruments 


The list of instruments in this area increases each year, as well as compi- 
lation of data on existing instruments as to their strengths and weaknesses. 
The school counselor should be alert to these instruments, even though 
he rarely uses them. These devices are used by clinical psychologists and 
Some school psychologists and are characterized by less structure, thus 
Tequiring more skill on the part of the person administering and inter- 


preting the instruments. 


Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Plates, by Hermann Rorschach and Hans 
Huber, New York; Grune and Stratton, 1954. 

The Rorschach was developed by a Swiss psychiatrist and was first 
published in Switzerland in 1921. It is composed of ten cards imprinted 
with inkblots. The cards are presented to the subject for his discussion of 
what he. “sees.” The psychologist interprets the individual’s statements 


through a defined approach. f 
e complexity of this instrument indicates the extensive training that 


an individual must have to administer it. 
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Thematic Apperception Test, by Henry A. Murray. Cambridge: Harvard 
i i ess, 1936-43. a 

i eee consists of 20 pictures of ambiguous situations. zo 
subject is asked to respond to each picture by telling a story e : 
he sees in the picture. The preceding, present, and following soe be ae 
be discussed for each picture as well as the feelings and ge s ri 
characters. Stories by the subjects are recorded verbatim an ee oe 
later with the theory in mind that the subject composes his story e ter 
basis of his personal experience. The administrator needs to be cons 


ably skilled to be able to discover concealed characteristics of the sub- 
ject’s personality, 


Other types of clinical instruments include word association, iomp e 
sentence, play and drama techniques, and expressive movements. i 
cases the school counselor will have both the competency and time to 4 
selected research and clinical personality instruments. In most cases, hov 
ever, these will not fall within his province. Of course, one might ae 
that any instrument has its clinical implications. The case is not a 
either-or. Rather it is one of emphasis and depth of interpretation. In any 
case, the school counselor should be acquainted with these instruments. 


Suse i J e 
But mere acquaintance without training does not imply ability to us 
such instruments, 


OBSERVATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN SITUATIONS 


Outer manifestations only permit inferences as to the inner reasons for 
behavior. Thus, simulated situations are unwieldy and have the artifi- 
ciality of any contrived activity. Too, there is difficulty in determining 
whether the behavior is situationally or personally induced. 

Wickman and others have conducted research as to the judgments ac- 
corded pupil behavior as viewed by various professional staff members. 
The variance of judging the individual as he acts in school situations is 
well illustrated in Table 13-2, Wickman emphasizes that behavior diporden 
may result from the discrepancy between a child’s capacity to behave an 
the requirements of behavior imposed upon him. Reaction of adults to 
children’s behavior is det ermined largely as the behavior is perceived by 
the adults, and in the case of school situations, by classroom teachers. 

Hirning is concerned about situation-induced behavior: 


Counselors need to become more aware of situations and ways in which 
the school itself can play a precipitating or aggravating role relative to 
students’ problems, a recognition that will probably become more and 
more difficult as the exigencies of mass education become more and more 
compelling. 

Perhaps the introduction of a new 
tance of this concept in education. It is probably significant that no such 
word exists in current use in education. The word “didascalogenic” (didas- 
calos = schoolteacher) would be appropriate, I believe, to indicate an un- 


word would emphasize the impor- 
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desirable condition that is teacher- or school-induced or aggravated. Such 
a term would reflect the important role the school experience plays in a 
child’s personality development and his learning dynamics. 

Acceptance of the word “didascalogenic,” or indeed of the concept in 
education, can certainly not be taken for granted. Although the phenome- 
non involved is widespread and an inevitable concomitant of educational 
effort, there is obvious resistance to recognizing it as a major and basic 
concern of education in evaluating the interaction of forces involved in 
children’s problems. We hear a great deal of what parents have done or 


TABLE 13-2 


Perception of Pupil Behavior* 


Pupil Behavior Regarded as Most Serious By 


Teachers Mental Hygienists 


Unsocial, withdrawn 
Suspiciousness 
Unhappy, depressed 


Heterosexual activity 
Stealing 
Masturbation 
Obscene notes, talk Resentful 


Untruthfulness Fearfulness 
Truancy Cruelty, bullying 
Impertinence, defiance Easily discouraged 
Suggestible 
Overcritical of others 


Sensitiveness 


Cruelty, bullying 

Cheating 

Destroying school materials 
Pupil Behavior Regarded as Least Serious By 

Mental Hygienists 


Teachers 
Shyness Whispering 
Restlessness Smoking 
Sensitiveness Interrupting 
Whispering Profanity 
Tattling Disorderliness in class 


Overcritical of others Destroying school materials 


Inquisitiveness 
Interrupting 
Imaginative lying 
Dreaminess 


* Inquisitiveness 
Tardiness 
Disobedience 
Masturbation 


and Behavior Problems (New York: Common- 


*E, K. Wickman, Teacher: 
wealth Fund, 1928), p- 16. 


failed to do for the child, but it should be possible to concern ourselves 
with equal avidity with what the school has done or failed to do for the 
child. Someone has to lead the way. That someone most logically is the 
School guidance counselor. He will of course need the support of the 
school psychologist, social worker, and psychiatrist." 


p owever in a positive direction, the teacher may record observations 
of pupils in the classroom and other school situations. 


te Clovis Hirning, “A School Psychiatrist’s View: School Guidance Counselors and 
ool Mental Health,” SRA Newsletter (Chicago: Science Research Associates, No- 


vember 1963), p. 3. 
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Aids to Observation 
Observation of students by teachers and other personnel has oe 
for a significant contribution to establishing a Ss meses ee 
pupil behavior. It must be kept in mind that interpretation of o cog sai 
will be more meaningful when made in the light of what is ee 
about child and adolescent developmental and personality formation. ; 
indicated earlier, any interpretation not made on this foundation may T 
superficial and inaccurate. But any satisfactory interpretation is a 4 
dependent upon accurate observation and skillful reporting, tech ma ae 
that can be developed only through practice. Fortunately, certain to 3 
are available to teachers and other observers which will facilitate observ: 
ing and reporting., 
Ce Te guide the observer in knowing what to look for, check- 


FIGURE 13-2 


Discovering Leadership Capabilities* 


In a group of friends there is likel 


ly to be one who stands out as a leader. In school 
activities, 


in community groups, in the nation, and even in inter- 
a few who lead. 


lly leads in these ways: 


in church organizations, 
national politics, there are always 
A true leader is one who actua 
He initiates, directs, or organizes group activity. 
He also guides the thinking of his group. 
He leads by inspiring those in his group rather th 
Popularly the word “leader” 
dent of a club or the chairma 
opinion rather than mold it, 
social fields are domineering, 


an by mere authority. r 
is used to refer to anyone who happens to be the presi- 
n of a committee. Some Political “leaders 
Many so-called leaders in education, indu 
rather than true leaders. 


“follow public 
stry, and other 
Perhaps some are elected to 


rather than leaders. 
distinguish between a “headman” and a real leader. Some 
dicative of a leader are these: 


Shown in Shown in 
low degree high degree 
1 2 3 4 5 
- Displays resourcefulness and initiative. 


- Efficiently carries out accepted responsibilities. 
- Participates in several school activities. 


AraRwWn- 


Controls his temper in annoying situations. 
» Makes own decisions—after w 
evidence. 


eighing the 


» Realizes when he is wrong. 


7. Knows what he is doing and where he is going. 
8. Gives of himself, his time, and his abilities to 


* Harold Yo 


al 
unkman ef al., Guidance Clo 
Ohio: M 


se-ups for the Teacher (Londom 
adison County Schools, 1961), p. 15 
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lists similar to the one shown as Figure 13-2 may be developed. In devising 
checklists, it is important to make certain that (1) terms are clearly de- 
fined, (2) instructions are understandable, (3) actions to be observed are 
really observable, and (4) items cover only one aspect of behavior. 

Anecdotal Records. Anecdotal notes need not be formalized, time- 
consuming permanent records. The daily or periodic observations of pupils 
may be recorded on a 3 x 5 card. With practice, the guidance-minded staff 
member will become adept at jotting down key words or phrases and 
dates which will be suitable for this kind of reporting. The chief value of 
anecdotal records is that a summary analysis can be made from a series 
of records covering a relatively brief time, one to six weeks, for example. 
The records can be discarded after the summary report is made. 

The proper analysis of anecdotal records requires that the user dis- 
tinguish among (1) behavior observed, (2) interpretation of that behavior, 
and (3) recommendations for action. Projection of an incorrect interpre- 


FIGURE 13-2 (Cont.) 


Shown in Shown in 
low degree high degree 
1 2 3 4 5 


9. Judges fairly the abilities of other pupils and 
finds a place for them in group activities. 
10. Figures out what is wrong with an activity ond 
shows others how to do it better. 

Me Is frequently elected to office. 

12. Senses what others want, and helps them to 
attain it. 

13. Enters into activities with contagious 


enthusiasm, 
14, Inspires others to look to him when something 
is to be decided. 

15. Often elicits ideos and suggestions from others. 
16. Possesses a greater amount of confidence than 
one would expect of his maturity level. 

17. Expresses himself effectively. 

18. Is respected and trusted by his classmates. 

19. Readily incorporates the ideas of others into 
group thinking. 

20. Gains satisfaction from successful lead 

21. Completes any job he begins. 

22. Is always eager to take on new tasks 
duties. 


ership. — ——__$£___________—_ 


and 


23. Likes to express his opinions. 

24. Is willing to work hard on a committee 
assignment. 

25. Has many original idea 

26. Is adept at getting others to cooperate. 

27. Possesses the ability to analyze problems and 
situations. | 


s which are productive. 
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tation of the behavior may result in damaging recommendations. Because 
of the danger of the observer's imposition of his value system on the 
interpretation, it is recommended that anecdotal records be kept by sev- 
eral staff members on the same pupil. This will give a validity check of 
interpretation of behavior as well as a check on the consistency of the 
pupil's behavior. 

Figure 13-3 is illustrative of a functional anecdotal report form that 
allows for three aspects of reporting. The word “snapshot” is a brief state- 
ment of the exact incident as it was observed. The interpretation is the 
observer's expression of opinion—why it happened, how it was precipi- 
tated, and so forth. The space for action or suggestions allows the observer 


to report what was done about the incident or suggestions about what, in 
his opinion, should be done. 


FIGURE 13-3 


Anecdotal Report Form 


Name Grade or Class Date 


Observation: 


Interpretation: 


Recommendation or 
Action: 


Reported by: 


A report form of this size necessarily provides only clues, and to suggest 


at they are anything else would be fallacious. However, these clues, 
along with information from a variety of other sources, make up the devel- 
opmental pattern of the pupil. When the situation is a real-life situation, 
or one that is closely simulated to one, then it provides the guidance 
worker with opportunities for discerning observation. Any information it 
yields must be interpreted in terms of the totality of the person rather 
than be used to generalize from a small segment of behavior. This segment 
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muay be used as a basis for hypothesizing to investigate its meaning in the 
individual's total behavioral pattern. 

Thorndike and Hagen" report that in personality evaluation the con- 
cern is for what an individual does in ordinary situations rather than 
what he can do at optimal levels of performance. For this reason, observa- 
tions of everyday situations can be valuable. 


i The extent of use of some of these assessment instruments is illustrated 
in the report of Ohio Secondary Schools (Table 13-3). Teacher ratings and 
personal data questionnaires are used only to an average extent. Evidently 
there is considerable discrepancy between the usual number of completed 
questionnaires on hand and the use of these instruments. This may empha- 
size establishing need as a prerequisite for administering any guidance 
instrument. Too often guidance instruments are given and filed away and 


not put to any use. 


OBSERVATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
INTERACTING WITH OTHERS 


Children and adolescents become very much concerned about their re- 
lationships with others, especially their peers. This phase of development 
is fraught with many interpretive dangers because of its transitory nature, 
the cultural impact, and the demands of the different situations in which 
Youngsters find themselves. , 

An individual's self-concern is heightened in the interactive process. 
This is a difficult area to assess because of the historic reluctance to probe 
into one’s highly personal living. And, somehow, & dichotomy has arisen 
where it seems logical to probe the highly personal area of mental ability 

ut seems unreasonable to take a look at one’s affective life stream, the 
Very core of vitality and source of ability and functioning. Counselors can- 
not overlook the affective development of an individual. What is needed 
school guidance is a centering 0n intellectual development with a deep 
Concern for the peripheral factors of personality. From this reasoning it 
Seems justifiable to use personality instruments in the school. l À 

al relationship with others is usually found under the rubric sociom- 
e ry 


The sociogram is used to diagram the pupil's social relations. It provides 
an indication of what his peers think about him and/or indicates what his 


Teputation is. Such information is valuable to the counselor or teacher be- 
Cause often the pupil’s classmates know intimate details of his personality. 
Certainly the peers’ expectations and feelings about the pupil influence his 
adjustment, A simple example of sociometry is to ask each pupil in a class 
Or group to write down his own name and the names of his three best 


° Robert L i i Measurement and Evaluation in Psy- 
. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen, ^ 
chology and Education, 2nd ed. (New York: Wiley, 1961), pp- 388-421. 
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en adn est draws a chart in which he lists every pupil, 
har lr s to show choices. The network depicts the social struc- 
a patterns are constantly being altered as friendships regroup 
oe pat : e sociogram is a means to detect changes in such matters as 
lead to æ a position, being an isolate, and the like. These changes may 
impit ES disturbance, compensatory behavior, or other behavior 

ons = note to the counselor and teacher. 
Pr io om cara and reports written by observers give recorded data 
of eae an ividual acts with others or in situations. They become a kind 
Sitio ite approach for situational and interactive behavioral obser- 
Ber scales vary in form from as: 
Š ame ae ratings—for a given 
Ratin ou x range of behavior describe! 
pias B es have inherent weaknesses 0. 
dats “i confusion as to purpose for ma 

we wever, the rating scale may give a 

ior. 


signing a score on a continuum—for 
behavioral description, to checking 
d on a scale, to ranking methods. 
f subjectivity, trait meaning, rater 
king the rating. Used with other 
dditional clues to an individual's 


STATUS OF PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 
IN SCHOOLS 


eavy criticism for using person- 


Currently, school counselors are under h 
sms include the following: 


ality i à a 
y inventories. A summary of these critici: 


l. Counselors are inadequately trained to administer and interpret per- 


sonality inventories. 
3. te personality inventories is an invasion of the student's privacy. 
faote ersonality inventories are neither valid nor reliable, hence time and 
pi zag wasted in administering and interpreting them. o 
udents are erroneously labeled for life by inept administration, in- 


ter 5 
Pretation, and recording of personality data. 


ig: of course, are serious charges. Again most of them stem from 
ele T overuse, and abuse of the instruments. Certainly no school coun- 
Bin 3 ould use personality inventories until he has received training in 
administration, use, and interpretation. 
a authors do not recommend the administration of personality inven- 
usual on a grade basis—for example, all eleventh-graders—except in un- 
inten o ostances, such as determining needs of students asa basis for 
Se ng a guidance program. However, they recognize that individual 
ad Serr do arise wherein personality data will be helpful to the student 
Bisa the counselor. In such situations, counselors who have had instruc- 
and experience in the use of such ins Id use them. Chap- 


ter 1 ; 
4 discusses these situations. 


truments shou 
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Implementing Social-Personal 
Guidance Instruments 


EE o o 


Why is personality guidance needed? 


What are the purposes of personality guidance at the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high school level? 
hrough counseling? 


Ho ; 

w may personality guidance be implemented ti 

How may personality guidance be implemented 

through group procedures? 
What guidelines for development of social-personal guidance 
will be helpful? 

NEED FOR SOCIAL-PERSONAL GUIDANCE 
unnecessary, to establish a 
Yet, as Jourard points out, 
f the students has been a 

cation in general. 


pe argued that it is unwise, in fact 
Not reco ny phase of guidance in the schools. 
failure gnizing the influence of the personality o; 
on the part of our school systems and of edu 

health s has a direct effect upon the 
the i di our personality and our body . - - healthy personality calls for 
tl 2 ity to experience and express the full range of human emotion and 
5 ability to control expression at times when other values might be en- 


angered by unrestrained release of feelings.’ 


Th A š i 
e way in which we manage our emotion: 


S F 4 r 

bg Chon counselors are not, of course, psychiatrists dealing with human 

to Rr However, school counselors and staff should give consideration 
ch items as the following: 


L. 
Schools will have to be held responsible 


i : i 
T social awareness and social feeling i 
e present problems of curriculum should include attention to the 
8. p Ment of living together. , 
eachers must be reoriented in their thinking as to what is relatively 


i 
portant and what is relatively useless. 
present curriculum should be studied and evaluated to see whether 


2. 


4. 


1 
Sid : 
ney M. Jourard, Personality Adjustment (New York: Macmillan, 1963), p. 82. 
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i i ing the 
our present selections are the best choices possible for teaching 
basic principles of mutual survival.2 


i i in the 
The impelling force behind the need for personality guidance in 


schools is mental health as a foundation for learning and living. 


7 tasa 
We cannot afford to ignore the personality growth of the studeni 


ion 
part of total growth in the school offerings. Children and m -i 
in totality. The personal or emotional reflects on the ti ack 
intellectual reflects on the emotional. By providing for persona a, ei 
opment, as well as intellectual development, we can help bree cae 
self-sufficient members of our society. Thus, they can become indivi 


ioni demo- 
who can make their contributions to the orderly functioning of our 
cratic world and live personall 


y satisfying lives. — ~— 
Judicious use of carefully selected personality instruments faci 
personal 


ane s ted, 
-social guidance. An immediate caution is in order here. As nares 
it is not the purpose of the school counselor to act as an amateur psy' 


y hose 
atrist. Rather, it is the purpose of the school counselor to be alert to t 
concerns of normal growin 


are such as to preclude effective “ined 
r has to be alert to physical inact 
l staff, especially the school counse 4 
ve affective states of the individual an 
terference with optimal learning. aii 
volvement of the person in the ponent 
S see personality guidance at differ 


Pproach assists the child to understand himself at the level 
of insight. 


3. With some children’s concerns, it is necessary to effect a new structure 
of parent-child relationships. 


» At the psychiatric level, the: 
plete personality restructura 


2 Willard Beecher, 


m” 
Vhy Our Schools Haven't Helped The 
The Clearing House, May 1946, p. 520. 

3 Charlotte Buhler et al., 


lt, 
Childhood Problems and the Teacher (New York: Ho 
Rinehart and Winston, 1952), pp. 284-313, 
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el he may best plan and make progress by using his potential- 
hace ire ao It is assistance that gives vitality to his knowing 
güilanee ne » Personal views seem to dictate the meaning of personality 
ae a particular school situation. Some staffs advocate personality 
Oes a s merely the knowledge of how to behave in a social situation. 
Thes iew personality guidance as a basic understanding of one’s self. 
a would extend the scope of personality guidance to include a 
Imitat ook at the self through a study of the individual's strengths and 

ations. 
oe guidance is concerned 
and ey drives, and their implemen 
daily 1 eer development. It makes life vial 
ily living. It is intimately interwoven with edu 

guidance, 
pa Sp of issues considered as 
ee ental hygiene ranked eleventh. 
S some of the aspects of living students worry a 


with an individual’s aspirations, 
tation for educational progress 
ble and thinking dynamic in 
cational and vocational 


problems by high school students in 
By 1957, it ranked fifth, Table 14-1 
bout. 


TABLE 14-1 
Considered as Problems by 


Mean Ranks Given Fifteen Issues 
935 and in 1957* 


High School Students in 1 


1935 1957 
Rank Rank 
Mean Standard of Mean Standard of 
Issue Rank Error Mean Rank Error Mean 
Anes 6.5 al 1 6.4 13 2 
z 6.61 13 2 8.9° A) 12.5 
Su attractiveness 7.0 „10 3 73 Fi 4 
P “dy habits 7. n 4 s7 12 1 
e a . 
Prt and moral qualities 72 10 5 69 10 3 
Sophy of life 7.5 a 6 76 12 5.5 
Hoars and courtesy 79 10 7 8.1 a 8 
me and family 
Clotionships 82 12 85 8.0 13 7 
aes along with 
Se hla 8.2 a 8.5 8.3 a3 10 
Mee 8.3 1 10 TA n 15 
s ntal hygiene 8.5 12 1 7.6" 13 5.5 
ria 8.6 a 12 96° ll 14 
aad interests, attitudes, 
Baila eine 8.7 10 13 8.2° Nn 9 
seh schedule 9.2 12 14 pF 14 W 
&% adjustments 10.0 i3 15 8.9° i4 125 


and Interests of Adolescents in 1935 and 


* Dale B. Harris, “Life Problems 
1957," The School Review, August 1959, p- 337- 


a 
Ch: 
ange from 1935 significant at 1 per cent level. 
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E 
PURPOSES OF PERSONALITY GUIDANC 


ity i nts 

In school guidance the justification of the use of ese en ieee 
is that it assists the individual to achieve more effective “i = ae 
ality guidance is supplementary to learning. In the clinic, hov > 
the focus, and school activities become supplementary. oe 

Starting from entrance into kindergarten or the first gran > > he sea 
of personality guidance is gradual and at times imperceptib i oo hi 
ever, the key process in the total development of the popi during this 
period from kindergarten to the sixth or seventh grade. It is ad 
period that the student is forming a foundation for personality on a 
tide him over the rigors of adolescence and through his adult sae 
cause it is developmental, it seems desirable to maintain pone pee 
or objectives at various points along the span of years during w 
sonality guidance should be present in a school guidance pengan, era 

Bauernfeind! suggests a longitudinal tracking system of pupil p 


. jon are 
ality growth through a child’s school career, The keys to this notion 
(1) agreed-upon definitions of 


A in- 
personality characteristics, a M 
service education of teachers in personality as well as ability ani 
ing appraisal. 


Elementary School Years üe 
The emphasis on a foundation for later life makes it imperative ai D 
school counselor understand the nature of the growing boy or girt. 
cannot make the child fit into 


Each pupil, 
needs, is conf: 
which provide 


to society, He is taught to 


and he learns appropriate ( 


two. He develops patterns o 
* Robert H. Bauern 


feind, Bui 
Mifflin, 1963), p. 248. 


ton 
Iding a School Testing Program (Boston: Houg 
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a personali 

= Send poor or less a product of efforts to synthesize the physical, 
anes eas = realms of experience. Inevitably he experiences 
twee his ee nd because of inconsistencies or discrepancies—be- 
proved ones an is opportunities, between his goals and those ap- 

Younger B etween his abilities and his goals. 

Risiade whith ae are more immediately responsive to the pressures and 
Of thei behavi ey experience. This very openness makes interpretation 
selors helps A spy Guidance as extended by teachers and coun- 
difficulties. e child to relieve frustration, resolve conflict, and overcome 


Junior High School Years 


Students i 

n ` 4 

movements a grades 7, 8, and 9 are becoming increasingly aware of their 

self-conc into adolescence and are concerned about themselves. The 
ept is integrally associated with the foundation which was built 


in personal; 
Personality guidance development in the early years. In junior high 


scho í 

the ot individual can more clearly think through his concerns an 

ties in the 3 meanings for them. Just as he engages in exploratory activi- 

experienc: ai tructional program, the pupil may wish to have exploratory 
es in taking a look at his personality information. The purpose 


of gui 
guidance during these years is to help the child gain a true sense of 
makes decisions for further 


self-ident; 

e atest which will provide strength as he 

bwet on and a career in the senior high school. Johnson, Busaker, and 
an have stated: 

A question asked at some time or other by most junior high school pupils 

growth relative to age 


aS Me 

rE Oy Ppt Accustomed to fairly regular 
turbed b unfamiliar with the details of pubescenc™ they are often dis- 
of chan y normal changes in their bodies or more likely, by the absence 
me., observed in classmates. The need for accurate and timely in- 
ences am on what is “normal,” both in terms of changes and of differ- 

ong individuals is apparent.” 

elp the child to (1) understand him- 
and weaknesses; (2) accept not only 
ity of the world; (3) avail himself of 
d challenges presented in life; and 


£ his feelings and attitudes. 


Gui 
e a during these years should h 
e e defenses, strengths, 
ODPO 2 himself but also the real 
(4) seek ities to meet the obstacles an 
avenues for emotional release 0 


Adol High School Years 
a look €scence is the last chance before adulthoo 
With = himself and his goals and objectives. Each adolescent must cope 
users e. and freedom of his behavior nem s. The decision-making 
especial] of the adolescent are mediated and altered by his self concept, 
y through counseling and any appropriate use of personality in- 
sidance (New York: Harper & Row, 


School Gt 


d for the person to take 


5 
Mauri 
1961), ou Johnson et al., Junior High 
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struments. The adolescent is rapidly solidifying his — a baie n 
can profit from personality guidance. Jersild states, “To unders ro 
adolescent we need to study all that we can see and measure aes 
make-up, but we need also to take account of his inner life—his exper: 

s a separate self.”6 ; 
° Kac ene are truly in search of identity. An identity can often plr 
ified through the wise use of selected personality instruments aap ae 
with their proper professional use in counseling, Personality gui An 
perience will assist each pupil to develop a foundation of self-unders 
ing which will serve him well during the turbulence of 8 — 

Personality guidance at the high school level provides for youth oie 
outlet for the reduction of tension which is induced at times by his aaa 
for autonomy coupled with his dependence upon parents and other sete 
(2) information on the stage of human development, and (3) help n Lo 
ing self-direction and self-regulation. It seeks to help the indivi u a 
become goal directed, independent, able to work, love, play, weak a 
groups, and/or with an individual. In short, personality guidance sc ‘ee 
help the individual to achieve satisfaction of his needs and to pees all 
realities of life’s situations. This is a consuming task and one in which 
teachers, counselors, administrators, and parents play a part. 


PERSONALITY GUIDANCE THROUGH COUNSELING 


Personality guidance is difficult, (0; 
ments, illustrative of others, given 


offer the greatest challenge to resea th 
velopmental aspects di age with corresponding grow 
—for example, vocabulary. When one thi 


igh school years, the individual 
Pupil can use the counseling intervi as a catalytic experience for mice 
nseling, the individual is helped t 
er person relates to the demands © 


the use of personality instr 


uments. 
Personality appraisal i 


n the senior high school may be made by tw? 
sychology of Adolescence (New York: Macmillan, 1957) 
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SF eleal = of these is the clinical approach. This involves the use 

is bymeans pa in for counseling and guidance interviews. The other 

empirical appro ve gas state of knowledge concerning the student (the 

their Eshe ach). This includes day-to-day observation of students b 
and the appropriate use of personality instruments. 4 


Counselor Competence 


One of i n 
Security y aaa of providing personality guidance is the lack of 
counselors hay mey in the area by the school counselor. Many school 
the routines co aa extensive training in the guidance activities, especially 
cel secure in testing, orientation, and program planning, but they do not 
pment. The ns ounseling interview when it focuses on personality devel- 
that he will eee counselor needs considerable practicum experience so 
and girls, at ease in dealing with the typical concerns of growing 

ne 
Wha needed by the counse 
ment, A a ude a knowledge of personali 
Orientation owledge of personality theory pro 
Stood, Theor 1 which the behavior of the student may 
9x systematic helps him to predict and evaluate. It provi 
tonal com i obser vations about the individual and his counse 
e individu t due, needed are knowledge of the social environ 
Cate with i > diagnostic or understanding skills, and ability to communi- 
What he is r individual. The counselor must strive constantly to analyze 
en done and to know what is happening in his interviews. 

counselor is unable to sort out meaningfully what is happen- 


ing in 
counsel; í 
€ must S a or is unable to understand the behavior of the counselee, 
n help the student. The APGA Ethical 


Sta, 
m six states: 


Jor in dealing with emotional 
ty organization and develop- 
vides the counselor with an 
be better under- 
des a framework 
ling. Addi- 
ment of 


ndards is r to someone who ca 

quite clear on this matter. Ite 
a counseling rela- 
the counselee 
r personal limitation. In 
elee or client to an ap- 
Jient declines the 
tinue the coun- 


] terminate 


6. Th 
e me 
mber shall decline to initiate or shal 
] assistance to 


tionshj 
or alae os n he cannot be of professiona 
Such insta er because of lack of competence o 
Propriate nces the member shall refer his couns 
Suggested specialist. In the event the counselee oF © 
Selin referral, the member is not obligated to con 

Th g relationship.7 

donee practic : sith 
t. This q e to be observed in referral is to be honest with the stu- 
“cing th oes not mean that the counselor is crude in his remarks intro- 
e need for referral. He does not s3Y> “You need a psychiatrist.” 
i ifferent from what we 
vho may be 


ett 
h er exa T TN 
mple is, “Your problems are 
rsonal 


and], 
e } 

a ner, 

ble to hohe: I suggest you discuss this with Dr. 
P you work it out. He is a psychiatrist s 


Prob] 

ems s 

-A uch as yours.” 
ctober 1961, pp- 206-209. 


Ethi 
Cal Ste 
tandards,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, oO 
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If the counselor becomes evasive or embarrassed about making the re- 
ferral, he runs the risk of making the referral unacceptable to the student. 

The counselor training staff at the Michigan State University has pub- 
lished a list of referral guides designed to help school counselors: 


1. Check to see if the school has used all its own available resources in 
helping the student before looking outside the school for help. ; 

2. Try discussing an incipient problem with an agency or specialist be- 
fore referral is urgent. 

3. Try to discover what persons have had contact with the parent or stu- 
dent in regard to the problem, and what results were obtained from 
these contacts before making a referral. 

4. 


Designate one person to be responsible in working with the parent and 

student in developing a referral. 

Learn whether a community agency is already working with the fam- 

ily, for a consultation with that agency is the proper first step in con- 

sidering a referral in such cases. ; 

6. It is unwise and impractical to refer a student to community agencies 
without the knowledge, consent, and cooperation of his parents. 

7. Keep in mind when telling students or parents about available services 
in the school or in the community that the teacher should explain both 

the functions and the limitations of these services. Do not give the im- 


pression that any specialist or agency has all the answers and can work 
wonders. 


8. Do not coach a student or 
hard-to-get services, 

9. Let the student or his parent 
whenever possible. Do not ‘ 

“helpful” than necessary, 

Remember that in some cases, however, help may be needed by very 

immature, dependent, or ill students or parents in arranging an ap- 

pointment or even in arranging transportation to the agency. 

11. Secure a signed consent from the student’s parents before releasing 

information to a social agency. 


Help the agency or specialist by indicating which person should be the 
point of contact representing the school.’ 


parent regarding how they might “wangle” 


make their own arrangements for service 
‘spoon feed” the student by being more 
10. 


12. 


It is important that the counselor structure the nature of the referral to 
pave the way for easy transition to the new relationship. At the same time, 


the counselor wants to avoid revealing the nature of that new relationship 
in advance since the referral 


Source will wish freedom to establish it. 
Another area of concern is that of what personality tests schoo] coun- 
e. Serious errors in judgment would result 


A y, How to Make Referrals (East Lansing, Michigan: 
a and Counselor Training, College of Education, Michigan Sine University» 
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coun se 

ene map ay pao aan such didactic or supervised experi- 

sons. In edition. i = distributors try to restrict sales to qualified per- 

principles for tt , a Ethical Standards of Psychologists sets down guiding 

bated onuestel " istribution, administration, and interpretation of tests 
ge = evels of skills needed. 

tonal ah \. Tests or aids, i.e., educational ac 

G ve ciency, which can be administered, sc 

in which on manual and a general orientation to 
oe ne is working. 

Seer, Tests here require some te 
ventories poke a e general intelligence, special aptitu 
3. Leet C canara screening inventories. . ; 
ality which a his level includes clinical tests of intelligence and person- 
supervised regure substantial understanding of testing, psychology, and 

Tese experience. 
ems clear that each counselor has an ethical responsibility to use 
is in doubt about his qualifi- 


onl: th 
cations he tests for which he is trained. If he is in 
t e should discuss his training with those who supervised his train- 


Ing Or si 
simi i 
ilar professionals. 
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hievement, trade, and voca- 
ored, or interpreted with 
the kind of organization, 


chnical knowledge of test con- 
des, interest in- 


Th Use of Tests in Personality Guidance 
e > 
excellent instruments discussed in th 


ate t 
scal he counseling process for personality guidance. ng 
may serve to focus the pupil's 


ale : 
nd er: and similar instruments ws 
Sonalit 4 elor’s attention on the particular phases of the in ividual’s a 
results of evelopment. It is important to use great care m interpreting 1e 
Personality 2, test or inventory. This caution is particularly imponan A 
S follow y guidance. Some guidelines for using personality tests include 
wing. 


e previous chapter will facili- 
Inventories, rating 


iving the test. What does he 


1. Th 
h e counselor should know why he is g Ú 
Som I] not be better obtained through 
ee approach? What are the student's expectations for the test? 
rticular test he is administering. 
in such a situation 


a hata 
s 
= will be using it? That means than just the manual. 
the taken the test? What are its 
counselor must be able to interp” 
ey words in interpretations aTe often 
teat precision. ; 
t oe the test interpretation sessio! 
dhe meaningful, undistorted informa 
. uld be established early. 
Student e frame of reference for the tes 
Pared to He must know what norm gF° 


Its of the test. Many 


et the resu 
s. He must 


of th 
Strive : highly ambiguou: 

iSt 
Studen 


Scores 


n is needed to prepare the 
tion. The meaning of the 


t results should be explained to the 
g com- 


up his attributes are bein, 
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6. Personality results should always be verified. They sn a 
sented as tentative and checked against previously known | el 
volve the student in participating and evaluating the test resu i diy 

7. The use of instruments for personality guidance should be c cae 
delineated in a written statement of procedures. The a 7 aff 
be written in consultation with the school board and administra iv | 
and the parents so that everyone is alerted to the nature of a j | 
being used in the school and how they fit into the school objec iv n 
wise to inform all concerned of the purposes and nature of the instru res 
to be used before initiating their use. This procedure avoids the fee 
standings that sometimes arise after a program is in operation. Com 

ion is important. , 

i The sehol counselor will make use of the inventories Haoni 
Chapter 13. These are excellent instruments when used as pant n 
counseling practice. Care should be taken, however, that the to gra 
of the personality guidance program does not rest upon any one or s 
of the instruments. 

A personality invento 
necessarily to be direct] 


trations of ways th 
the area desired, 


Social Psychological Relations: 
ror: How does the pupil react to people? 
: What do you think of the students in this school? 


For: How does he 


perceive himself in groups? 
TRY: When y 


owre in class, what are you like? 
For: How does he see himself in society? 


. i shat 
TRY: When you think about yourself in relation to your world, wh 
thoughts come to mind? 


For: How does he view followership and leadership? rk 
TRY: What is important in being a leader? What does it take to wo 
with leaders? 


For: Is the individual accepted by his vari 
TRY: How do the boys i 


ous social groups? 
n Hi-Y treat you? 


Academic: 


For: What does he expect or want out of school? hat 
TRY: John, if you got out of school exactly what you wanted, w 
would that include? 


FoR: What do his parents expect or want in his school achievement? 
What di 


tat does your father ( mother) expect you to do in school? 
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es T he meeting his goals? 
i Ad i. i 
e you satisfied with the progress you have made in school? 


FOR: Hot 
ste = A he react to his potential and his performance? 
ished g in mind the kind of abilities that you have, how well sat- 
are you with your achievements? 


FOR: Is hi. Š 
e en study time sufficient to do his assignments? 
s your schedule give you enough time for studying? 


the counselor should keep in mind a 


In usi 
sing personality instruments, 
] counseling suggested by 


number 

of ee 

Tolbert’ general principles of personal-socia 
tt's discussion.? 


1. The indivi 

other a i dividuaľ’s personality is learned primarily in relations with 
o An instrument may or may not reflect this. 
Present oe background of the individual is expressed in his 
ehavior rath -personal actions. An inventory may reflect cross-sectional 

3. The res oe longitudinal action. 
realism de a individual's self concept may 
4. Wher h MEON the stimuli of the inventory. 
° a variety a cannot meet needs or reduce tension, he resorts 
. Each indi ehavior mechanisms which may distort the inventory. 
than other: individual has types of behaviors that are more likely to 
6. The ei may be exaggeratd ina limited inventory. , 
Brate his ia ividual needs time in an organized guidance service to i 
i Socki ideas of self. This goes beyond any instrument. 
-personal counseling for developmental purposes must be in- 


Corpo 
° rat r 6 : 
ed in a guidance program which permits voluntarily scheduled 
jlitate this, not accom- 


shift from realism to un- 


occur 


nte- 


Interyj, 
aT View: 2 
Plish it, s for this purpose. Instruments may fac 
Conducting the Counseling Interview 
ith the student is that of 


Th 
e 

oal in indivi ; 
e goal in individual counseling sessions w 


elpi : 

assist Ge im to clarify who he is and what he can 
is ow student to think of the feelings and ideas 
assurance. personality and not outside of himself. Suc 
Ceply iaa: nd reflection of feeling help the individua 
More a and clarifies his thinking so that he can 

om ely. 
sion “oe play back the tap 
often fo the student and counselor listening 
Student Uses the attention of both on the problems and attitudes the 
SPotteq H expressing. Communication problems between the two may be 
- For example, the counselor may note any word mannerisms he 
Hill, 1959), PP- 


do. Counselor techniques 
he is expressing as part 
h techniques as Te- 
] to feel that he is 
see the situation 


e recording of the counseling ses- 
together. This playback 


R L 
155-160. Tolbert, Introduction to Counseling (New York: McGraw- 
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is using that may be annoying to students. His vocabulary and tone of 
voice often become patently clear in the playback. aa 

Though probably too expensive for most schools at present, som a 
chiatrists and counselor educators are working with audio-video tape. mn 
example, the video tape could be used in parent and child tae 
their permission). Often what is said is belied by the expression behin 


i 5 ch 
words. Both counselor and counselee self-improvement are helped by su 
techniques. 


Parents and Personality Guidance 


Parents should be kept informed of the purposes and procedures E 
personality guidance. Parents should be given help through canente 
meetings, and individual approaches in understanding the Poe k 
in this aspect of the program. The developing independence of the A 
or girl is a feature of the entire span of childhood. It accelerates i 
adolescence and is usually identified as the major factor in the nage 
decade of life. Often, parents need assistance in understanding this. 
noted before, communication with parents about personality guidance an 


t : r- 
the use of personality instruments is a necessary prelude to effective pa 
ent-counselor-teacher assistance to boys and girls. 


A technique that some counselors have 


parents with personality inventories is that of 
of them, such as at a PTA 


with the device and preven 
One of the counselor’s 


found useful in acquainting 
administering one to a group 
mecting. This gives them first-hand experience 
ts blind criticisms of its use, 


» Which adds to their reluctance to act upon 


the recommendation, They may ask and depend upon the counselor te 
help them initiate the first contacts, 


me schools, personality guidance is Ce 
health education program. Group pea 
are concerned primarily with getting a 
out psycho-social matters, a discussion 0 


€nt contributes to learning effectiveness, 20 
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how a b 
etter self- i i š i 
Sith vies her understanding will lead to more effective relationships 
B - r 
E = Baar eo poka concepts of personality 
atter i 
de E ant approaches for group gui 


in interpersonal relationships 
dance. The pupil can be 


ht of personality. 
nine of personality development. 
man likenesses and variations. 
Self-awareness. 
Awareness of others. 
Emotional development. 
Learning self-direction. 
Group relationships. 
io bea of conduct. 
- Values and choices.1° 


Her 
ea z ; z 
re some reminders for group procedures in personality 


1, A 
e Riedy = guidance, readiness must be determined. The student must 
2. Stude, iscuss some of the concerns of how he feels and acts. 
selves, os must understand the purposes and see relevance for them- 
ives, en students see the process as more adult domination of their 


3. 
Da Soonselon in charge of the group proced 
ag ies in discussing psycho-social topics. 
Should b up discussions must not be mere intellectual 
Co: be able to see application for their own behavior. 
group unseling must be available for follow-up as necessary. An effective 
Stee class may stimulate student questions which are best 
h ed in the privacy of the counseling office. í 
assertion, group situation should enable students to test out beliefs and 
oo themselves and others. : many 
artici 1p members should be encouraged to give as well as receive help. 
Pating meaningfully in helping another student is deeply gratifying 


a 
nd facilitati : at 
ng for both the giver and the receiver. 


es in Group Guidance 
ndividual assistance—that is, guidance. 
idance classes o not become instruc- 
roblems. 

group guidance, or psy- 
mately one-third of the 
classes. In many cases 
an behavior 


OBeONQusfonwr 


guidance: 


ures class must be alert 


to 
al experiences; students 


Cours 


Th 

are ite group procedures for i 

tional Je st be taken that group gu 
Ome Ssons or vehicles for one individual's p 

cholo schools have courses called orientation, £ 

Prog ©)” In a study of guidance in Ohio, approxi 


Sram : 
thes cas of 900 high schools had group guidance 
© classes are feel ona hale understanding of hum 


eling in Groups, 2nd ed. 


(New York: 


10 
Mar, 
Mies E. Bennett, Guidance and Couns 
ill, 1963), pp. 329-330. 
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and on how one may develop in a more effective way. Engle has studied 
this area. He states: 


Both teachers and students are enthusiastic about a high school course 
in psychology. Many teachers say that they enjoy teaching the course in 
psychology more than any other course they have ever taught. In many 
schools psychology is limited to one or two classes although students re- 
quest more classes. Most of the teachers and ‘students would like to have 
psychology a two semester course. 


The homeroom can be an effective place for group procedures for per- 
sonality guidance. The staff should acquaint itself with materials about 
group guidance as a basis for determining the substance for the group 
procedures classes. Textbooks and other materials should be carefully 
selected in terms of objectives of the school. 


Units Within Subject-Matter Classes 


guidance may be promoted through units within se- 
lected subject-matter classes, Care must be taken that the student will see 
this as a guidance activity and not as something to be intellectually dis- 
cussed with little personal implication. The methodology of presentation 
must provide opportunities for the student to think in terms of how this 
may reflect on his developmental progress, 

Personality instruments, autobiographies, and checklists must not be 
used by the teacher in such a way that the pupil perceives the subject to 
be “guidance” and the actual subject or course material as residual. If guid- 


ance methodology fits the subject, this is fine, If not, there will be distortion 
of subject matter. 


Personal-social 


GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOCIAL-PERSONAL GUIDANCE 


Some suggestions, ideas, and techn 


iques which may help the counselor 
place in perspective social-personal g 


uidance are as follows. 
1. All students, counselor 


ppeal agencies, and often central 
ger cities have excellent resources for assist- 
guidance for boys and girls (see Chapter 18): 
ve the required skills to use special par 
ceded for those relatively few but importan 
ag as Engle, 


coe 6, 
p. 140. High School Psychology,” Contemporary Psychology, May 195 
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pupils who need a uni i 
que kind of help. Defini i 
resources ea i oe p. Definite procedures for using such 
. Keep teachers, administrat i 
J ‘ors, and par i 
RF Ors, parents informed 
pan + eid and procedures. This communication must b i heron 
7 = = e Piace in a meeting once every two years OS 
is rou i : 
Madi mg ene ii ge processes, the counselor can convey 
p a riate to investigate one’s self 
assistance for disturbing, di i ee aan 
; g, disrupting problems. Emoti i 
sions are realities for ea line i itai md 
a ch i 5 
fra h of us and are not signs of weakness or unman- 
5. Readi i 
E materials for students covering such topics as datin 
asi alth, marital relations, etiquette, and the like should ke available ; 
ily accessible to students. Publishers of guidance materials such Pe 
s 


Scie i 5 
nce Research Associates, B'nai B'rith, Chronicle Guidance. and others 


have 
ave a number of excellent materials especially developed for students by 


eigen known authorities. 
ae kens trust and integrit 
Iways o sai? communications wit 
standings. rate within the confines of you 
i P 
principle ie “inte hygiene principl 
ne individual’ ide respect and confidence in the i 
Vidual, ain s needs, using problem-solving tech 
optimum s 4 Fen encouragement to the in 
individuals -development, and provide relevant opp? 
bison a owth and development. 
Counselor a ity guidance will depend upon a 
the appro annot rely on any single technique 
ach that fits the needs of the student a 


GRAPHY 


maintaining the confiden- 
ct their rights to decision. 
a psychological under- 


y of students by 


h you. Respe 
r owr 


ts with all students. Such 
ndividual, sensitivity to 
niques with each indi- 
dividual to strive for 
rtunities for the 


es in contac 


varied methodology. The 
or approach but must use 


nd the situation. 
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PART © 


L aaas 
Integrated 


Guidance Practices 


The final section of the text deals with several integrative practices 
which have as their goal the development of better self-understanding on 
the part of students. T he practices described here give cohesiveness to 
the guidance program. They stress the fact that many persons have contact 
with each pupil and help meet his constantly emerging needs. 

Chapter 15 suggests ways that an appropriate testing program can be 
developed to achieve many diverse objectives. Chapter 16 concerns the 
need for a carefully designed individual inventory service. It presents 
guidance records that can be useful in a program of guidance that is longi- 
tudinal and developmental. Chapter 17 urges that a team approach to 
pupil guidance is in order. Through case study and staffing, some of the 
more complex student problems may be more appropriately handled. 

Chapter 18 concentrates upon available school and community resources 
often neglected by school counselors. Chapter 19 discusses the school 


counselor’s research and evaluative functions. 
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15 


Techniques for Developing 
a Testing Program 


What are the purposes of a testing program? 
How is a testing program initiated? 
Who is responsible for the testing program? 
How is a testing program developed? 
How are test results to be recorded and used? 


PURPOSES OF A TESTING PROGRAM 


Like other aspects of guidance, the testing program evolves out of a 
consideration of the educational objectives of the school system. In par- 
ticular, it may be geared to administrative objectives, to instructional ob- 
jectives, or to guidance objectives. Ideally, the testing program will meet 
the needs of the school in all three areas—administrative, instructional, 
and guidance. 

The testing program is focused on administrative objectives when the 
results are used to facilitate school organization and are considered only in 
terms of total pupil population behavior. Tests are geared to instructional 
purposes when their results are used primarily by staff for course analysis 
and planning. Of course, these may have some guidance overtones. How- 
ever, when used primarily to assist individual pupils in their educational 
progress, career development, and personality fulfillment through coun- 
seling and group procedures, tests are guidance-centered. Many schools 
have testing programs only on paper. More often the school has an 
administrative and instructional testing program. A guidance testing pro- 
gram includes feedback to the pupil. In any case, a satisfactory program 
is usually one that has been well planned; this demands that detailed 
Purposes in each area—administrative, instructional, and guidance—be 
spelled out for each phase of a school’s testing program. Table 15-1 lists 
some functions of a testing program. 

Testing for the guidance function goes beyond the traditional learning- 
instructional objectives of limited testing programs. Tests are extensions 
of the teacher's and counselor’s ability to observe pupil behavior; they 
represent another source of information about students. The guidance 
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function emphasizes using the test results directly with the pupil. Because 
the primary justification for guidance is to assist the pupil to realize his 


TABLE 15-1 


Possible Functions of a Testing Program* 


Classroom Functions 
Grouping pupils for 

instruction within 

a class. 


Guiding the planning of 
activities for specific 
individual pupils. 


Identifying pupils who 
need special diagnos- 
tic study and remedial 
instruction. 


Determining reasonable 
achievement levels for 
each pupil and eval- 
vating discrepancies 
between potentiality 
and achievement, 

Assigning course grades. 


Guidance Functions 
Preparing for guidance 
discussions with parents 
about their children. 


Building realistic 
self-pictures on the 
port of pupils. 


Helping the pupil with 
immediate choices. 


Helping the pupil to set 
educational and 
vocational goals. 


Improving counselor, 
teacher, and parent 
understanding of 
problem cases. 


Administrative Functions 
Forming of and assigning 
to classroom groups. 


Placing new students. 


Helping determine eligibility 
for special groups. 


Helping determine which 
pupils are to be promoted. 


Evaluating curricula, 
curricular emphases, and 
curricular experiments. 


Evaluating teachers. 


Evaluating the school 
as a unit, 


Improving public relations. 


Providing information for 
outside agencies. 


* Adapted from Robert L. Thornd: 
Evaluation in Psych 
p. 446, 


d 
ike and Elizabeth Hagen, Measurement a 
ology and Education, 2nd ed. (New York: Wiley, 1 


potential, specific purposes for u 


; : 5 $ 
measur sing guidance-oriented instruments % 
easurement may be cited: 


cognitive and affective characteristics for better self 
f-direction. 


3. To improve the assistance 
with ultimate Prediction of suc 
performance can b 

4. To assess per: 
successful educati 


P ie the, i n 2 es 
given the individual in selecting ee 
cess in any activity in which prospecti 

e measured and compared. 


Carey i F 
sonal characteristics in relation to those required i 
onal and occupational progress, 


a a a —— a 
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5. Analysis of total achievement as a person and a group. 


The general purposes of testing encompass total school objectives and 
may be stated in broad terms as follows: 


1. Assist staff and pupils in the teaching-learning process. 

2. Improve the instructional program. 

3. Enhance the effectiveness of counseling. 

4. Aid the pupil in his developmental sequences of educational place- 
ment and career planning. 

5. Assist the pupil and his parents in a better understanding of himself 
as a unique person with his potentialities for development. 

6. Serve research functions in terms of predicting for educational pur- 
poses, providing evidence of success or failure of experimental instruc- 
tional techniques or curricular offerings, suggesting need for change, and 
so forth. 


INITIATING A TESTING PROGRAM 


The procedural matters of the testing program require considerable 
staff time. A testing program is an ongoing process of obtaining develop- 
mental data about pupils. It is important for the guidance staff to work 
cooperatively with other school staff members to determine the precise 
administrative, instructional, and guidance objectives for the testing pro- 
gram. Only a few objectives should be attempted at any one time. The 
objectives of testing must be consistent with the school goals and living in 
a mobile society. The availability of counselor time to actually use test 
results is a key factor in planning a testing program. Every test that is 
given must be used. 


How to Start 


Organization of a testing committee that will carry out the wishes of 
the staff and follow the school philosophy will be of immeasurable value 
to the development of the testing program. The major function of the com- 
mittee is to determine what information is known about pupils. What is 
needed? How will the findings be used? The place to start is with the 
needs of individuals and the goals of the school. The end result that is 
desired is well-educated youth. It should be kept in mind that determining 
“needs” will involve a study of the pupils, the local community, the re- 
gional culture, and the national picture. Nunnally states: 

The first requirement for getting along well in an applied setting is to 


communicate frankly about the methods and purposes of testing. It should 
be made clear that the measurement specialist intends to fit in with exist- 


ing programs and work toward the goals of the group . . .1 


1J. C. Nunnally, Jr., Tests and Measurements (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959), 
pp. 404-405, 
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i i ives of 

The testing committee may be best organized with emer ne tn 

the instructional, guidance, and administrative staffs on it. If pt “a 
etrist is employed in the school, he should be given responsibility 

leadership of the committee. oe 

Suggeions for finding out what is needed include (1) ap io 
present test program, (2) determining what use is made of the pres 


i It 
results, and (3) asking the faculty for their needs either through faculty 
meetings, departmental meetings, or a questionnaire. 


Where to Start 


The determination of a need is a call to action. This may be in pa 
grade achievement, predicting algebra success, or assisting an screw 
in his educational planning. The program should be started in cee he of 
sidered to give maximum benefit to pupils and staff—that is, in the : wen 
greatest need. Planning for the testing program will provide sag ee a 
development of research data that will support what is being re fiat 
minimum testing program will be started at this time. It is safe to sta a 
no single program would be satisfactory to all schools, since the DE 98 
gram is developed to meet the needs of students, staff, and adminis r me 
of a particular school. The development of the appraisal program s “a io 
be in terms of area to be evaluated, grade level, time, and aama 
be used. To put the testing program into perspective, consideration $ i oa 
be given to other methods available for child study. It might be helpfu 


sans O 
draw up a checklist similar to Torgerson’s (see Table 15-2) as a means 
determining the scope of the program. 


Test Selection Considerations 
After the test sele 
that is needed about and 


for Specific Purposes 


sponte 4 A ation 
Ing instruments which will give the eee 
ives. The use of the test results consti 
the significant p 
as a consequenc eration to test selection. and 
Testing is an understanding and educational 4 


in 
: ould be selected with these factors 
mind. The test manual provides inf 


O! 
ts Yearbook, is an excellent source 
? O. K. Buros (ed.), The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook (Highland Park N- 
Gryphon Press, 1959). Also see earlier editions. 
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information of this type. In addition it is essential that the validity and 
reliability of tests be considered in test selection. 


TABLE 15-2 
Advantages and Limitations of Four Methods of Child Study* 


Advantages Observation Interview Tests Case Study 
1. Natural x X X 
2. Adaptable x x 
3. Reveals causes x x 
4. Reveals total person x x X 
5. Longitudinal x x 
6. Easy to use x x x 
7. Saves time x x x 
8. Easy to interpret 
9. Objective x 
10. Reliable x x 

Limitations 
1. Artificial y 
2. Inflexible x 
3. Reveals symptoms x x 
4. Reveals limited 

aspect of subject x 
5. Cross sectional x ý 
ó. Difficult to use a 
7. Time-consuming x 
8. Difficult to interpret x x x X 
9. Subjective x % " 
10. Unreliable x ü 


* T. L. Torgerson, Studying Children (New York: Dryden Press, 1947), p. 
180. 


Often, practicality becomes a major concern for school staff. Practicality 
includes cost of materials and amount of time necessary to do the job re- 
quired without a sacrifice in efficiency. Ease of administration would also 
include understanding; that is, the student and test administrator will be 
able to understand all test directions readily. Methods of processing for 
scoring and recording data should be examined in light of machine scor- 
ing, hand scoring, cutout stencils, strip keys, and specific test scoring tech- 
niques. The reading level is an important factor in the selection of many 


tests. 

Time limits for the administration of a test are important considerations 
in both the elementary and the secondary schools. In many instances in 
the elementary school, long periods of testing (over 30 minutes) will cause 
children to become restless. In high school, achievement tests generally 
should not have undue time limits. Length and difficulty of tests should be 
appropriate to the range of capacities of the children being tested. The 
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“norm group” sample should be examined for size, i ceca aa 
appropriateness for the test-taking population. This is necessary 

i ith the test “norm group. , o = 
Ph beth be reviewed ir pombe use in terms of its ie — 
bility, honesty in its claims, practicality, and function in the a prog o 
A good test should require that the student demonstrate ne 
essential factors which are needed for future success in the coin co we 
by the test. The difficulty level of the test must be wide EE on 
all students’ abilities may be demonstrated. The test should a Ja 
read, interesting, and of sufficient comprehensiveness to cover f o a 
The real guidance value of the test lies in how interpretable it is— 


x anin 
the extent to which the results, properly interpreted, will have meaning 
for students, 


TEST COORDINATOR 


The test coordinator will be responsible for the development of jer 
testing program. He will give leadership in the selection of tesis: se 
help other staff members with the interpretation and use of the test z me 
He will work with staff in discovering the uniqueness of each pupi 
will help in fulfilling these educational needs of each pupil. ial 

The person appointed as test coordinator should be a come 
or one who has had the requisite training in tests, paar i 
statistics. Being a counselor does not automatically qualify one to ie 
test coordinator. The counselor may possess the skills to use test resu . 
but not the skills cited above as being necessary for a test coordinator. 

The test coordinator role is not only administrati 
guidance-oriented—that is, he will have concern f 
list of the responsibilities of the test coordinator 
A Proposed 12-Year Testing Program. 


1. [The test coordinator] should constantly evaluate new tests and should 
be prepared to recommend any changes in the program. It is pare 
for him to work with a representative advisory committee to select an 
to evaluate tests periodically. 

2. He should assume responsibility for the mechanical and the administra- 
tive aspects of the group testing program; i.e., planning for, ordering, 
and distributing test materials; issuing test bulletins and announce- 

ments; scheduling test dates; 


checking receipt of test materials; and 
performing other details, 


3. He should be responsible for the statistical summaries of test results 


that are needed for teacher and administrative use. 
4. He should be res 


ponsible for test interpretations to the school staff and 
to the public, 
per: 


5. He should, in coo ation with principals and supervisory penne 
make provision for the encouragement of planned teacher use of tes 
results, 


ve in nature but F 
or each individual. 4 
have been outlined in 
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6. He should be responsible for follow-up studies and other research to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the testing program.* 


In developing a testing program, the test coordinator has responsibility 
for in-service education. In-service education will improve the use of tests 
for two reasons. First of all, almost every school has a large number of 
teachers who have had little or no training in measurement or the use of 
test results, In-service training will correct this preservice fault and enable 
them to improve themselves. Secondly, in recent years new and improved 
tests are being reported and used at an increasing rate so it is necessary 
for all staff members to continuously re-evaluate their present test prac- 
tices and to improve their competence in using test results, This requires 
time and is a demand that is never popular. 

Some of the approaches which have been used successfully for in-service 
education programs and which are flexible so as to be easily adapted to 


the regular school program are given below. 


1. Demonstrations by consultants such as university counselor edu- 


cators or testing company consultants. 

2. Formal courses offered in the school by university extension divisions 
during summer sessions or evenings. 
3. Staff meetings where using test results are illustrated and discussed. 

4. Using professional materials stacked in the library. Such materials 


explain testing materials and use of test results. 


DEVELOPING A TESTING PROGRAM 
what direction a test program will develop depends 
and budget. A test cannot be added to the pro- 
r it; a test should not be added if it does not 
for interpreting it to the student. 
developing a testing program re- 
tion. Goldman states: 


How quickly and in 
on need, interpretation, 
gram if there is no budget fo: 
Satisfy a need or if no provision exists 
Communication of test information in 
quires continuous research and experimenta 


Schools sometimes tend to neglect the counselor's responsibilities for 
test interpretation. It is not unheard of for students in high schools to take 
tests and inventories in home-rooms, to score them and prepare their own 
profiles, and then to be given only the most general interpretations ina 
group and frequently under the supervision of a teacher with little or no 
training in measurement. This sort of thing may sometimes be encouraged 
by using the package programs, in which answer sheets are shipped to the 
test publisher or distributor, who scores them and sends multiple copies of 
each pupil’s profile back to the school. In some instances copies go to class- 
room teachers, presumably with the assumption that all teachers are quali- 
fied to interpret the results. Even more appalling, some schools turn over a 


Proposed 12-Year Testing Program (Columbus, 


3 Kent Area Guidance Council, A 
1959), pp. 3-4. 


Ohio: State Department of Education, 
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copy of the profile to the student, asking that he take it to his parents for 
their interpretation.* 


When developing the testing program the following questions must be 
considered: 


1. What is the purpose of the testing program? 
2. What use is made of the test results? 
3. Who is responsible for preparing the results and analysis of the data? 
4. How are the results used to improve or evaluate the educational pro- 
am? 
E What provision is made for communicating the results of the testing 
program to 
(a) Pupils? 
(b) Parents? 
(c) Teachers? 
6. What provision is made for continual evaluation of the testing pro- 
gram? 


T. Are the stated purposes of the testing program being achieved? 


It is always imperative to know why you are testing, what success your 
program is achieving, and how the program could be improved to better 
assist pupils, parents, and teachers. 

It seems to the authors that test program development is often pur- 
sued for the wrong reasons. These reasons include: (1) it is easier to spend 
time administering tests than counseling; (2) it is fashionable to test and 
showing others an extensive testing program leads them to believe the 


school system is up-to-date. How should a testing program be developed? 
The following factors need to be considered in developing a testing pro- 
gram. 


1l. Consider the purposes to be accom 
The purposes should be clear] 


Tests can provide informa- 
preted, can assist staff mem- 


ir functions and responsibilities 
ctives. Staff conferences should be conducted 
in the planning, organization, and utilization 


f the program. All school districts must consider 
cial outlays. The testing program is no exception. 


* Leo Goldman, Using Tests in Counseling N a, Éi iaia; 
1961), p. 344. ing (New York: Appleton-Century-Cro 


the returns on their finan 
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Are the returns (the uses of the tests) worth the outlay of money? It is 

true that this decision is chiefly subjective, but it must be made. Gener- 

ally a basic program of testing costs about 30 cents per pupil while an 
extensive program can be financed for approximately $1.00 per pupil. 

3. Consider a comprehensive program. While it is true that in initiating 
a testing program not all types of tests or all students are evaluated, a key 
guideline to work toward is that of securing a comprehensive testing pro- 
gram. This means that at the different school levels, tests will be given at 
certain points to check students’ progress and that selected instruments 
will be used as needed to secure certain data concerning achievement, 
ability, personality, interest, and the like. 

4. Consider a coordinated program. A school district’s testing program 
should not be placed solely at the elementary school level or the secondary 
school level. Decide at what grade levels it would be most profitable to 
use tests. For example, a primary teacher may want certain information 
which can be obtained from a reading readiness test. The school counselor, 
in working with the ninth grade, will need information as to the devel- 
opment of the pupil's abilities and aptitudes. Provision should be made 
for the test data to be forwarded from school level to school level. This 
practice is beneficial both to the pupil and to the staff. 

5. Select the most suitable tests which are valid, reliable, and practical. 
Criteria for test selection are given in Chapter 7. However, it should be 
noted that since many staff members are interested in test results, many 
should take part in the evaluational procedure. ; 

6. Schedule tests wisely. Tests should be scheduled in advance so that 
disruption of regular classes is minimized. Test batteries which require 
long periods of time (7 or 8 hours) should be broken up and given in more 
than one session. The purpose for which the test is to be used may well 
determine when it is appropriate to administer it. It is desirable to have 
some tests scheduled in the fall while others are given during the winter 
and spring. 

T. Utilize test results. A testing prog" 
action, , 
a) Make provision for prompt and efficient use of the results. 

b) Arrange for teachers (and others who may use the results) to 
become thoroughly familiar with the test items, data yielded, 
and various meanings Of results. PEN ; ; 

c) Conduct an item analysis which will yield valuable “Satara 
and clues for improvement. For the teacher to estab! sh a more 
effective program for remedial work, further investigation will 


robably be needed. 
d) Allow tke test results to be used only by those persons who are 
trained in interpretation and use of test results. (This may mean 


in- i ining in testing.) 
a ll ae : local norms will help the student 


e) Build local norms wherever 
using the scores. 


am is of value when it results in 


or the personnel 
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(f) Make changes in the curriculum to meet the needs of the indi- 
viduals. , 

(g) Improve the instruction through teachers studying their own 
methods and techniques, the results of which can be evaluated by 
objective means. 

(h) Make changes in attitudes of teacher or parent or both toward 
the child. 

(i) Improve the in-service training program of the faculty and staff 
to meet pupil needs. 

(j) Help the child to gain new insights into his potentialities and 
limitations upon which he may build a more realistic future with 
greater motivations. 

(k) Compare local group performance with national norms or more 
specialized norms if they are available. 

(1) Compare local group performance with level of ability in the 
group. 

(m) Compare achievement in different subject areas. 


(n) Compare different schools in a system or different class groups 
in the school. 


(0) Compare groups tau 
ods or materials, 
(p) Compare groups at different grade levels. 
(q) Compare the same 
There is no doubting that 


ght in different ways—using different meth- 


overlap in the tests administered, 
If the program is already developed, what might lead to revision? 


1. Realization that there is an overlap of testing. Some tests may not be 
providing any needed information and thus should probably be dropped 
from the program. 

2. Realization that availabl, 


e test data are not being used. After studying 
the testing program, the use 


of the tests must be equated with the time 
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Foal at needed to efficiently and effectively analyze and interpret 

A “ae here is no merit to testing for the sake of giving a test. 
dp ees rosa of a need for specific information. A specific need aris- 
Fa e changing school curriculum or philosophy may provide an 

_ for a test that is not currently included in the program. 

Pt aa of a lack of test continuity. The program must be con- 
sis re pen provide continuity between all the tests administered. Thus, 
va of a test that covers all the grades along the educational con- 
m may be needed. 
Pho oe of the changing emphasis in test construction. The tests 
Shs = e school may not be measuring the same constructs that they 
a easured in the past. Due to the changing emphasis in testing (con- 
SPE vs. fact), it might be profitable to equate this factor against the cur- 
ticular offerings. 
8. Realization of the weaknesses of tests. The lack of validity, reliability, 


a 
nd norms may be detrimental to the use of some tests. 


RECORDING AND USING TEST RESULTS 


ce workers are expected to know what purposes are served by 
pian eed the data are helpful to the student, and how the information 
Tacs ok y testing is incorporated into curriculum planning or evaluation, 
dee often, this consists of a subjective evaluation based on an intuitive’ 

ague assumption. Rothney, Danielson, and Heimann suggest that the 


record of testing should include the following information: 


5 a in which test was given. 
a re (month and year) of testing. 
j -omplete identification of the test, inc 
4 me of the specific subtests. ‘as 
© Norm group used for converting raw scores, where this is relevant. 


5. All meaningful and reliable part scores, in addition to the total score. 
Part scores are needed because of their diagnostic and guidance value, 


most of which is lost in the total score.” 


Juding name, form, and designa- 


The following procedures can assist the guidance worker in organizing 


test data into a useful and usable system. 

unior high school, prepare an alpha- 
]—for example, Class of 1965. (This 
o it can be duplicated.) 

he month and day of birth. (This 
k reference when thinking of the 


ieee the student enters the j 

should p of students by grade leve 

2 Kite on a ditto or master copy, $ 

serves er the student’s name, place t 

relati many purposes, but it is a quic 
Onship between test score and age.) 

£ all intelligence tests taken in 


en, on one list place the results 0 
he name of the test, form of the test, 


e 
elementary school, indicating t 
John w. M. Rothney, Paul J. Danielson, and Robert A. Heimann. Measurement 


5 
for Qui 
Guidance (New York: Harper and Row, 1959), p- 205. 
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and date the test was taken. In one column under this heading Ba n 
raw scores obtained by all students taking the test. Do the a 
aptitude, achievement, and special tests—for example, PSAT, $ 
ACT—the individual takes in the secondary school. ; 

4. On another list, record the final marks received in all subjects. This 
provides a yearly and a secondary school record of class progress. After 


the student graduates, list the college he attended or the plans each stu- 
dent has for future work, 


Another form of test organization would be according to specific tests— 
for example, DAT Verbal or ITED Composite Score. This procedure 
would include preparing a frequency distribution and dividing it into = 
vertical sections, (Again, this should be prepared on a master Sopy o 
ditto.) Use each section of the distribution to tabulate the results i 
specific year’s testing. In other words, Column I would be Class of 1963, 
Column II would be Class of 1964, and so on. This provides the basic data 
needed for the preparation of local norms for a specific test. E 

What types of information might be obtained by organizing as sug- 


gested? Briefly, the following types of information can be obtained 
through the use of basic measurement techniques. 


1. An evaluation of the total testin 
tests are providing useful informati 
their purpose. 


8 program aimed at discovering what 
on and what tests may not be serving 
2. Using the test scores and class marks in conjunction with colleges 
attended by students, the guidance worker obtains more information con- 
cerning college admissions, ; 
3. Through intercorrelations between tests, information concerning, 
duplicated efforts can be obtained. 


4. By comparing school marks with test results as predictors of school 
success, information 


concerning the tests and the school curriculum are 
obtained. 

5. By intercorrelating the special external tests, useful information can 
be obtained regarding th 


6. By developing local norms, in 
tionship between the national no 
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mati ili i 
T a and utilizes it should be more effective and should be more adept 
use of tests—an important service provided by the guidance worker. 
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Guidance 
Records 


What are guidance records? 
What is the cumulative record? 
What principles are involved in developing a guidance record system? 
What records are used for reporting pupil progress? 


What are the professional considerations related to the use of guidance 
records? 


RECORDS 


guidance records, Basically, 
of the individual's progress 
mental in function, They pr 
Progress toward intellectual and personal fulfillment, 3 

Although static in nature, records are dynamic in character. In their 
simplest form, records give a longitudinal picture of census data and 
other descriptive facts, More extensive records offer a basis for interpret- 
ing the complexities of a growing, maturing, learning pupil's progress. 
As one of the basic tools of the guidance Process, their proper use becomes 
a fundamental guidance technique, It is imperative, therefore, for the 
school counselor to understand the nature of guidance records. 


Classification 
The precise classification of essential school records should reflect pure 
pose and function. This will aid in assigning proper staff to record re- 
sponsibility. 


records are kept to give a running account 
toward adulthood, and are thus develop- 
ovide one basis for assisting pupils in this 
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(a) Registration and classification forms. 
(b) Attendance records. 

(c) Routine permits and passes. 

(d) Reports to parents. 

(e) Health and physical training records. 
(f) Cumulative records. 

(g) Reports to colleges.! 


The above represents the more formal guidance records. Other kinds 
| of records are used in the counseling process and case studies. These 
would include audio tapes, audio-video tapes, and written notes. These 
are important records because they reflect the guidance function in ac- 
Hon, They become the source of much information that will be included 
on the more formal, permanent guidance records. Obtaining information 
and the related processes of coordinating, interpreting, and reporting 
Pupil development is a complicated task. It requires much more attention 

an is often given to it. Too many counselors consider records a “neces- 
Sary nuisance.” Mathewson states that a functional classification of rec- 
ords may be 
ntial personal, social, 


t tray forms. 
rating forms, 


l. Permanent records for official use carrying esse 

academic, and related information filed in compac 

2. Folders containing summary data sheets, test profiles, 

Progress reports, and similar data about the pupil. — 
+ Counselor's cumulative pupil data file containing summani 

4 Views and related data. ‘ 

> Restricted file on special case materi 

ead counselor.” 


al kept by the administrator or 


; ‘ld 

Ayer has shown the interrelationships of basic and ele sie 
ie ganting records (see Figure 16-1). At the heart of his accounting sy 

: lative record card is the chang- 


© pupil’s cumulative record. The cumu à 

i i i i tting. 

picture of the pupil's total development in the edion Forma. 

= a registration card is a composite F home a ma ARE 
n. The is the school execut! 

erm cord is the s J 

Card on peer ogas It serves as a ready reference for ad 


Ministrat 


ing 


the pupil’s development. 
ive work as well as for staff use. 


d 
A is a form or set of forms use 
A REE [ae and the completion of 


: R orts,” 
i ; “Seni! «ch School Records and Reports, 
¢ ite Hoven ten, W. M. ns ‘Senior High Sc ; i 
2 e, Mar < 410-432. T 

Obert H. Men C ince Policy and Practice, 3rd ed. (New Yor! Harp 


Row, 1962), p. 268. 


PERMANENT 
OFFICE 
RECORD 


TEACHER'S 
CLASSBOOK OR 
REGISTER 


PUPIL’S 
CUMULATIVE 
RECORD 


CENSUS 


PUPIL’S 
REGISTRATION REPORT 
CARD CARD 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
FORMS 


1. Health Card 
2. Test Record 
3. Individual 
4 
5 


Inventory 
- Guidance Card 


- Special Educa- 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
FORMS 


tional Sheet FORMS 
6. Personality 
7. Inventory 
1. Official Census Card 8. Clinic Report Letter to Parents 
2. Home Information 9. Anecdotal Home Bulletin 
Blank Record Parent-Teacher 
3. Visiting Teacher 10. Occupational Conference Sheet 
Report Inventory Check Form 
4. Enrollment Sheet 11. Sociometric 
Form 


12. Case Study 
13. Problem Check 
List 
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a reco: ; x : 
E as system, a system of sound articulation for the flow of records 
ie aion must be established. 
a Bs F n : 
Mar ey? suggests a classification of counseling records centering pri- 
ily on the client’s case history: 


l. Registrati A A icti 
dee gistration form: This consists largely of a listing of current census 
2. E i i 
te ae history: This includes a qualitative and directional pic- 
2 e individual's educational experience. 
Pal amily history: This presents a description of the immediate family 
fremi ers and some key interactive patterns of the individual with other 
A s of the family. 
* Developmental history: This is concerned chie: 


ual’s : 
ill growth, his usual functioning, and his periods o 
ness, i 


fly with the individ- 
f malfunctioning or 


an ae records was a topic of study in a 1960-1961 Guidance in Ohio 
Partici aT rojent Ninety per cent of the public secondary schools in Ohio 
toina s e ed. School personnel were asked to respond to a 16-page ques- 
5 guida Table 16-1 indicates the extent of categories of information in 
repre ance records. The ranking of the Average Value Ratings (AVR’s) 
Sents the preferences shown in schools for including certain types of 


TABLE 16-1 
s of Information 


Extent of Recording of Certain Type: 
dary Schools* 


in Guidance Records in Ohio Secon 


Per Cent Responding 


None- Much- 

em N Little Some Very Much AVR? 
oe history 907 1 5 94 3.69 
“ih i 884 1 8 91 3.60 
Attendance records 896 4 10 86 3,49 
Entree ond family 895 8 28 64 2.94 
ait activities 882 18 26 56 2.63 
Tra Physical development 884 18 33 s F 
Duplet noe 883 27 28 g aai 

Eduan Ports sent to parents 840 34 20 ; 
See Plans 859 35 31 34 1.96 
e arall plans 855 40 31 30 1.82 
ork experience 844 52 30 18 1.47 


(Columbus, Ohio: Heer Publish- 


_ * Herman J. Peters et al., Guidance in Ohio 
ing Company, 1961), p. 118- 
able 12-2 on page 233 for explanation of method used to 


a 


Se 
© note to T) determine AVR. 


3 Joh; 
n 
Pp. 308.30 Hadley, Clinical and Counseling Psychology 


(New York: Knopf, 1958), 
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information. Educational history, test data, and eae sca SEA Anny 
included in a student’s record in nearly all secondary sc cake | and 
Personal and family data, extracurricular activities, an “re weil 
physical development are reported as having about average us beh 
ance records. Of somewhat less use than these is information ks me | 
the student’s behavior, educational and vocational plans, an nn 
perience. Responding schools reported that in some ways the ede 
tain data given on reports sent to parents. The data in this ta aa 
that the schools have considerable concern about keeping an a m 
record, especially of scholastic performance, but have a lesser c 

for recording the student’s total developmental behavioral pattern. 


Usefulness of Records 


These records may be used directly or indirectly to assist the eS 
girl. The records may be used by or with school administrators, T 
educational officials, teachers, counselors, parents, and, of course, pup 

According to Ay 


inoipäl 
er, guidance records are helpful to school principals 
and superintendents; 


1. To identify pupils quickly and study their progress. 

2. To have available information for parent and pupil conferences. z 
3. To determine implications for children whether for budgetary p' 
poses or for children with special needs, i 

4. To provide a basis for pertinent school policies—for example, ae 
structional development and data for research and special school progra 
such as grouping. . 

Carefully used the records may be helpful to state officials to 

1. Publish reports on pupil characteristics—for example, school pet 
sistence, 

2. Check pupil mobility. 


3. Determine implications for children whether 
or for children with special needs, 


for budgetary purposes 
Professionally used, the records will be helpful to teachers to 


1. Determine pupil developmental 


2. Review for parent or pupil conf 
3. Use as a base for instructional 
4. Assist in teamwork with the c 


If properly developed and organized, guidance records help the school 
counselor to 


patterns with specific data. 
erences. 

programing, 

ounselor., 


1. Know pupils as individuals, 2 
2. Counsel a pupil on his educational progress and other relevant de 
velopmental factors, 


3. Form a basis for follow-up studies, 


ox 
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: Saran data for guidance research studies. 
. Assist staff, parents, and pupils in the educational program. 


Gui 
dance records and reports help parents to: 


1, , 
Understand their children and their progress and how they may 


es the guidance function. 
- Know specifics about the educational development of their children. 
he progress of their children. 


3. ‘ 
4 hl the school is vitally interested in t 
- Focus on the facts of their children rather than on a school staff 
member, 
5. Mak = 
e decisio i ici 
ganizations. ns pertinent to selected policies 0 


f parent-teacher or- 


his counselor will find that 


And — 
the pupil in the counseling process with 
lative record, are useful to 


the . 
guidance A 
baits, e records, particularly the cumu 


l. 
Understand his developmental progress, especially his educational 


ie an 
.D i i i 
3 i nae any discrepancy between potentia 
LE an his educational career objectives. 
now the record that will be used in re 


Parent: 
Peni and where proper with future employers 


land performance. 


Jevant conferences with staff, 
or educational experi- 


mediately point up the importance 
bility for professional, confidential 
d arrangements for adequate 


The: 
s p : 
A k uses of guidance records im 
tieten of record items, responsi 
ousin nt, appropriateness of format, an 
g of the records. 


of 


THE CUMULATIVE RECORD 
Th . . . 
recog cumulative record is the guidance-focused instrument on which is 
s i ae the developmental information about 4 pupil. This instrument 
reflect many of the data in the longitudinal developmental pattern 
ing in Pupil. Often, the cumulative record contains other types of record- 
tot o Struments, or the information from the other records is transferred 
cumulative record. About the cumulative record card, F' indley states: 
a ene achievement takes on added meaning when related to past 
tai ievement and other relevant data found on cumulative records main- 
ny for each individual in a class. As @ pupil roceeds through school 
Year’ and more years of progress are recorded, SO the immediately past 
illness growth can be compared with several that preceded it. Extended 
ē F death in the immediate family, loss of employment by the head of 
‘B amnily; sibling rivalry—all sorts of factors—can be brought to bear on 
Pany ne on Fred C. Ayer, Practical Child Accounting (Austin, Texas: Steck Com- 
> 1953), pp. ITSE, yer, 
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i be cor- 
interpretation of individual progress in the year. aR 3 Lo 
rected for individual cases that have been unusually affected. 


The cumulative record plan will vary for each school a a — 
characteristics of each school and school system require modi A and 
any standard cumulative record. To use a standard e e La 
omit certain items thereon because they are not applicable o ae re 
frustrating to teachers and counselors, Somehow there isa eg ra ae 
fill in the blank, regardless of the accuracy of the —. 

danger of superimposing a record card or system on a school. 


General Items for the Cumulative Record 


In building the cumulative record system, each school staff aane 
should be consulted to determine (1) what information is needed, @ oo 
data are possible to obtain, (3) how the data will be used, and Pe ited 
the data should be recorded and housed. It is better to gather a lim: i 
amount of information and use it than to gather a great deal of data only 
to have it rest in files unused or misused. 


Ideally, schools would gather the following data on each pupil: 


. Identifying or census data. 

» Physical health information. 

Home and family information, 

. Educational development data, 

. Academic test data, 

. Vocational interests information, 
Key experiential data. 

» Pupil self-concept data. 


ONDAN 


p to 
Use and Interpretation of Achievement Tests in Relation 
Validity,” The 18th Year} 


ion 
book of the National Council on Measurement in Educatio 
held in Chicago, Illinois, February 1961), p. 26. 
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it Particular Items for Your School 
é Fe se pe cumulative record for the school should be derived from 
SEGN, To T purposes of the guidance program, and planned 
by Herei = ap much publicized cumulative record cards are adopted 
Stati daaa the result that much unused information is gathered. 
talno a a has its drawbacks in this case. Worse yet is the moun- 
a eed o i of checklists which, too often, implicitly seem to indicate 
nation, Ce š items on every cumulative record used throughout the 
hodla te ha topical areas should be considered. The specific items 
educan eveloped by representatives of the school staff in terms of 
A ional objectives. 
ee record to fit a particu 
selves a committee. This will work if the committee members them- 
and othe teve it will make for more effective work with pupils. Ohles* 
= anlai point out the value of the committee approach in developing 
leagues 5 oe record when the faculty see a real need. Ohles and his col- 
t roughou a few criteria—for example, choose a simple record, usable 
i folder the elementary and junior high school years. The design of 
on it, and would be such that the permanent material would be recorded 
mittee y the temporary material would be dropped inside it. The com- 
needed vorking with the faculty determined what items were really 
and of these which seemed to be permanent in nature and which 


a 
Ppeared to be temporary. 


lar school can be developed by a 


Often Teachers Comments l 
On the a bs achers’ comments are placed in the cumulative record folder 
Ents, die a that they will be helpful to counselors, teachers, par- 
achers ei d the student themselves. What kinds of comments do 
ete oe in cumulative record folders? 
ulatiy, and Fessler examined some 800 te 
records of students. The following were con 
se aiik habits were very erratic; he has poor coordination Le ” we 
Says te sae housekeeping, spelling, and nen Lae 
ut if problems are evident at home. prove a A ing 
bierdi problems appear next fall, his parents > re 
OF i of the counselor, to take the child to 


acher comments found in 


c 
s sidered helpful: 


ty level. He is very slow and 
erence. He doesn’t com- 
half-day, usually). 


ow his abili 
e of indif 


t on test days ( 
s red area around lips), 
dence. The lack appar- 


May 1962, 


He 
is sees to be working way bel 
Plete as ide toward school seems to be on 
s signments and is frequently absen 
h 
Whi h i and at times ha: 
= e lacks confi 


6 
John f 
Pp: 531-535, Ohles e¢ al., “The Cumulative Record,” The Clearing House, 


as inner tensions (licks lips 
vidently block real progress. Sh 
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ently stems from her feeling that the parents favor the older sister. She is 


easily intimidated by the older sister and by activities that don’t bring im- 
mediate success. 


j rdi her father’s remar- 
She has adjusted very well to her parents divorce, 
riage, and a split of the children in the family. She respects F ene 
both parents and seems to understand exactly what happened. She 
almost an adult concept of responsibility.7 


They indicate that most recording falls under one or more of the follow 
ing rubrics: : 

Very cooperative—progressing satisfactorily. 

Good enthusiastic worker. 

She has worked well for me. 

Tried hard to please. 

Excellent student. 

Weak student. 

Average student. 

Should do well next year. 

He could do better. 

Good student. 

Capable student. 

Good reader. 

Intelligent. 


Tyler's distinction between cumulative re 


‘ : A are 
view case notes seems pertinent here, She points out that case notes 


r 
for use in the counselor-counselee relationship and are not to be filed fo 
long-term use through the years: 


; ; inter- 
cords and interview-by-inte 


ave been kept by others to help oe 
s counselee and thus to start the firs 


writes a brief summary for the per- 
manent record. Third, school cu: i 


all who deal with the student wit 
the information they contain. Fo 
fidential information should be 


exceptional cases the counselor should avoid making even oral reports on 
what they contain.8 X 


SOME PRINCIPLES IN DEVELOPING 
A GUIDANCE RECORD SYSTEM 


In developing the cumulative guidance record system and other guid: 
ance records, the staff should state the priorities and purposes. Guidanc 
7 Bruce Shertzer and Patricia S. F essler, “Teachers Comments About Pupils—Rele- 
vant or Self-Revealing?” The Elementary School Journal, April 1962, pp. 371-374. 


*Leona E. Tyler, The Work of the Counselor, 2nd ed. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1961), p- 101. 


Guidance Records ‘et 


= (1) positive pupil developmental progress, (2) pupil educational plan- 

vont (3) career planning, (4) recommendation of pupils, and (5) in- 

aes education are recommended priorities for the use of guidance 
rds. 


Positive Pupil Developmental Progress 
A basic principle is to record those data which reflect the totality of a 
pupils development, with emphasis on a positive approach. Negative or 
ttan behavior must be placed in the perspective of the total behavioral 
ern. 


Pupil-Kept Records 
da grupil is to participate as an active agent in his developmental prog- 
» he should be encouraged to keep records about himself. These will 
a of course, replace other guidance records kept for him. However, they 
ul give him an opportunity to participate actively in the study of him- 


self, 
tual discussion of his and the official 


His records must be accurate. Mu 
the accuracy of his self-per- 


ee records can serve to alert him to 
me ions. Too, discrepancies might be pointed out and resolved by com- 
th ng student-kept records with the counselor's records. Awareness of 

e implications of these discrepancies might help students to increased 


self- : 
$ understanding and more realistic planning. 


Pupil Educational Planning 


one ducational planning has a high priority for guidance because this is 
€ purpose of formal schooling. Focus On the educational progress of 
ci ae will permit other data to be related to this ot paoe a 

ance, il’ i ound this centra 
Ee Other aspects of a pupils behavior surrou 


Career Planning 

m adjunct of educational planning is career planning. a. should 
Teer eveloped to facilitate the use of data in thinking aka e 
perf Objectives. Career planning gives added incentiva o e 
in ormance. The counselor can use record data of a pup? s career think- 
& as a projection of what is known about sequential stages of vocational 


evelopment, 

If Recommendations for Pupils — 

Teco, recorded information is to be used as a basis for Pi igh so og 

other nendations, this fact must be communicated to pupi s, paana 
Eois staf. Records should be carefully gleaned for i orma 5 F 7 

a S the pupil as he is now. If the essence of education is Sa ne 
anged behavior, then users must resist being influenced by ong pas 

now irrelevant behaviors. The immediate record, therefore, is prob- 
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ably far more useful in most cases than the data of several years ago, 
except as the latter fits into a current behavioral pattern. 


In-Service Education 


Data on the pupils in the local school provide an opportunity to put 
theory to practical application in studying pupils. Staff study of records 


will often give teachers a more comprehensive and more accurate picture 
of the total student population, 


Cost 


The cost of guidance records will vary according to the number kept 
and the system of recording, housing, and using. The use of electronic 
equipment may make a more noticeable increase in cost than the misuse 
of teacher and counselor time and effort. However, when examined in the 
perspective of the total educational program, efficient professional record- 
keeping by clerically prepared staff with proper equipment will be an 
economy. Estimates of annual record cost per pupil would be between $3 


and $5. This would be included in an annual total guidance program pupil 
cost of $15 to $25. 


Design 
Most states have regulations directly relating to record systems. The 
adoption of a cumulative record is required by most states, but the actual 


design may be determined by appropriate staff members of the local 
school district, the county, 


; rn equipment is often found 
of using professional staff for clerical duties, Care 
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will 7 
oe to be given, too, to the proper housing for confidentiality of the 
T : 
Pin is no really easy way to maintain student records. A staff should 
Fence the permanent, temporary, and confidential aspects of the in- 
on to be gathered. This may be a basis for easy housecleaning.” 


Machine-Electronic Innovations 


Sc 
ai counselors, supervisors, and counselor educato: 
"ing attention to technological advances in record ke 
pointed out: 


rs are overdue in 
eping. As Wrenn 


en bees system of the near future will have information centers 
fransini ree kinds of information are electronically collated, analyzed, and 
tior he tted for use by various members of the staff—centers for educa- 

nal information, for vocational information, and for information about 


s 
tudent characteristics. 1° 


Da d 

sa will be used for immediate instructional purposes and research 

to = The counselor can take advantage of the technological advances 
give a student a more exact picture of his developmental patterns and 


their promise, 
eae more comprehensive schools are developed and small schools are 
a the guidance staff will have to catch up in its use of modern 
is a for data processing. Schools have barely scratched the surface in 
ea, 
Holt states: 


, The overall objective in using mechanical aids is to increase school effi- 


Lae This is done by: 

: oo the accuracy of records. 
an assure the attainment of absolut 

paea from the original. , ; 

i ieving teachers of the routine clerical function © 
endance lists are prepared and automatically recapped. 

A Relieving teachers of the time-consuming task of correlating test data 
with work in the classroom. Cards with test data may be sorted auto- 
Matically and classified to achieve many desired results. 

Providing rapid and more widely disseminated information. The facts 
one teacher has can be made readily available to everyone in the school 


Or system, 
ing ne counselors reduce time spent in ee) ana thus allow- 
T i idi d counseling students. 

6. more time for guiding ang © 
oieamlining se araRon 3 that conflicts are greatly reduced, if not 
eliminate a. 

9 “A 
j » 
42-43, Easy Way to Maintain Student Records, School 
in a Changing 
ation, 1962), P- 144. 


achine punch cards 


The use of m 
ll cards are pre- 


e accuracy, since a 


f attendance. At- 


Management, July 1961, pp- 


0 

C. Gi Y Washington, D.C.: 
American bert Wrenn, The Counselor World ( gt 
ersonnel and Guidance Associ 
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7. Aiding planning by having more kinds of data readily available as 
needed.11 


Educational Testing Service reported the processing of multiple ie 
of transcripts for each senior of the 17,000 students in the 140 ope a 
schools participating in the Cooperative Plan for Guidance an 
sion. Many items are included on the records, and the data are proce 
by various kinds of electronic computers.!2 


Gunnar Wahlquist, a past president of the American School =n EE 
Association, has developed a machine-processing system for his sc S ; 
It has a direct application to guidance work. Wahlquist comments on 
El Monte, California, School system’s record approach. 


A number of questions have been asked about the use of IBM TR 
ment in schools. The first, of course, is that of costs. As the time and = 
of three clerks can be-saved by the machines, the entire cost of the renta 
of the minimum installation can be met. Another question is the feasibility 
of machine processes when there is a high degree of mobility in the PoP 
lation or many changes of program during the first two weeks of om 
It is our experience, that the use of machines is superior to any manua 
methods we have in this regard. The third question often asked is the 
availability of personnel to handle IBM machines, If the program is devel- 


oped slowly with one process at a time, present personnel can be trained 
to operate the machines. 


It is not to be assumed that the use of ma 


chines is the cure-all for many 
problems or that it saves a tremendous amo’ 


unt of counselor time. It is felt 


The possibilities of data Processing for guidance record purposes need 
further study. On the horizon is th 


programs based on the ch i 


s for Teaching,” California Journal of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, April 1960, pp. 255-256. 
12 Martin Stamm (ed.), CPGA Newsletter— 


-J.: Educational Tes 
» “How Machine Proc 
Education, November 1 


The Cooperative Plan for Guidance and 
ting Service, November 1963). 


esses Save Counselor Time,” California 
Journal of Secondary 957, pp. 442-445, 


Kenneth L. Pederson, “Machines: Newest Answer to Keeping School Reports,” 
Minnesota Journal of Education, February 1962, Pp- 14-15. 


15 G, Ernest Anderson, Jr, “Computer Based Information Systems for Education,” 
49-55 onal Council on Measurement in Education (1962), pp- 


———— 


-a ——— 
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some ideas for computer-based information systems for educational pur- 
poses. The first is a test-scoring and analysis system. Next is a scheduling 
electronic system. Machine housing and recording of pupil data is an- 
other approach. Another is the use of current data for forecasting what 
might happen under differing sets of conditions. 


REPORTING ‘PUPIL PROGRESS 


Both pupil and parent have a right to know—and need to know— 
the pupil’s school progress and his developmental behavioral patterns. 
Pupil progress reports or grade cards offer a real guidance aid for both 
pupil and parent. Because pupils and parents are sensitive to these pro- 
gress reports, the school staff needs to work out a plan for reporting and 
following through parent and pupil conferences. The methods and in- 
struments used for reporting on pupil progress must accurately reflect 
his performance in terms of the school’s objectives. Thorndike and Hagen'® 
report that marks and reports have as a basic function that of maintain- 
ing communication between the school and parents. Report cards and their 
marking systems range from the traditional report card with single grades 
to modified report forms with some comments concerning nonsubject- 
matter factors to letters or oral reports through conferences. The advan- 
tages of the letters and conferences derive from (1) a team approach to 
pupil assistance, and (2) greater assurance of accurate communication. — 

Accurate appraisal by school personnel is very important as a pupil 
Progresses through school to post-high school institutions and/or employ- 
Ment. Effort is being made to study the reports given to colleges and indus- 
try. Some of the issues bearing on records are presented on PS 309-311. 

Elementary school progress reports are often better gui a eye 
ments than high school report forms because they are more ane ytica. i 
their reporting characteristics. This constructive, sar yoce ATER 
facilitates the encouragement of the pupiľ’s strengths and provides n bi 
°F assisting him in remediation of his weak ai oe area. = 
Teports combine an appraisal of progress in learning su ject matter witl 

i i tudy habits. 
attitudinal development and some analysis of study Er ‘a ani 

Conesens ing the development of pupil learning via other 

erning repormang F there is much debate. In the 
Tecords—for example, cumulative records—ther pe 
early 1960's, this topic was polemic. The controversary rag m New 


ork to California. 


In New York State, a special advisory committee has made a study on 


sas ; arents for the state’s commissioner of 
Se vty of pup ms Fo makes a ogh sa 
What may rightfully be considered “schoo! nts, Chairman of the commit 
cumstances they should be available to parents. ommendations was Dr. 
tee which submitted the report a ee 
agen, Mi 


16 easurement and Evaluation in Psy- 
Robert L ike and Elizabeth Hagen, ! $ 
chology andi p aiin a New York: Wiley 1961), pp- 484-520. 
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John H. Fischer, dean, we o University, who was 
rly superintendent of schools in Baltimore. 
S a of a public school pupil should include ee eo a 
identify him and show his school progress, evaluations made o ot es 
by his teachers, his scores on important tests and examinations, eee 
any special aptitudes or weaknesses to be taken into account m pann = 
his programs, results of physical examinations and recommenda eo 
lated to them, information about his vocational and other major inter 
and such other data as may be of value in enabling him to obtain the 
greatest benefit from his educational opportunities. : me 
In accordance with the views expressed, the committee eeneg : 
that appropriate communications be issued upon Commissioner Allen 


authority to distinguish more clearly (a) school records, (b) background 


data which teachers 


(c) 


and other staff members use to prepare records, and 


i i i i i ad- 
communications which cooperating agencies furnish to inform and a 


vise the school staff.17 


When legislation was considered in California relating to the showing 


of a student’s cumulative record to 
concerned. Some viewed it as an intru 
tunity to examine record 
that her school system u. 
through the discussion 


Ts 


10. 
H. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


17 


» Why is a child pr 


- If my 8th grade child score: 


“Should Student Re 
Journal, July-December, 


parents, educators were very much 
sion. Others saw it as an oppor- 
practices and work with parents. Bailard sn 
sed the following questions as a method to thin! 
of records and their contents with parents: 

What is my son’s 1.Q.? 


2. Can his I.Q. be improved or changed? 
3. 

4. Who besides parents m: 
5. You say that my child 


What does grade equivalent mean? 


ay come in and look at these records? 


is in the top 25 per cent of those taking this 
scholastic aptitude test. What does this mean in terms of what we may 
expect of him? 


- (a) How much of the inf 


ormation on this cumulative record is sent to 
college? 
(b) How much is s 


ent to prospective employers? 
» (a) Why didn’t my 


child learn to read at grade level? 
about his poor reading? 
omoted when the scores 


(b) What can I do 


are not average for his 


grade? 


s at 11.3 grade placement in both mathe- 
matics and language tests, why doesn’t the school promote him to a 
higher grade level? 


What happens to this record when people move? 


my child should go to college? 
d’s scores compare with national norms? 

oy in that fast-moving classP18 

cords be Made A: 
1961, pp. 14-15. 


How do my chil 
Why isn’t my b 


vailable to Parents?” American School Board 


18 Virginia Bailard, “Should Parents See the Cumulative Record? Or Some Answers 
to Questions Parents Ask Us,” 


296. 


ournal of Secondary Education (May 1961), pp. 291- 


l 
! 
T 
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Wilson argues for exercising great care in telling the parents information 
which may be misused. 


Perhaps there is no “Yes” or “No” answer in reporting to parents. Par- 
ents do have the right to the progress of learning of their children. The 
progress must be translated into understandable terms. 

If you are going to give out scores ọf a routine group test to parents so 
that they can play with them at the bridge table, using the information to 
maim each other in subtle ways, then it would seem to be inadvisable. Re- 
member that I.Q. scores are of the most dynamic status implements ob- 
tainable. This is particularly true in certain socio-economic groups, usually 
the ones that would like to have the information made available. It is an 
implement that can damage as well as aid. Please make sure that these 
scores, if you make them available, are used to benefit and not to harm.19 


Therefore, the real question hinges on the meaningfulness of the data. 
Further, the counselor needs to assist the parents in using the data in a 
Positive way. As Topp emphasizes in his plea to tell parents their chil- 
dren’s IQ: 


We have been correct, however, in assuming that if parents were told 
the 1.Q.’s of their children without qualification and explanation some mis- 
interpretations would be made. Consequently, explanation and instruction 
to parents (and to many teachers) is in order.*° 


PROFESSIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Evolving out of the complex of school records and, more particularly, 
guidance records, there is a need for continuing professional surveillance 
of the raison d'être of guidance records. Garry*! emphasizes that the staff 
should be alert to errors in reporting and should realize that negative 
factors and beliaviors tend to be reported more often than positive ones. 
The unusual takes precedence over typical behavior. The total pattern of 
behavior may be lost if focus is given to single events. He also points out 
that care is needed to avoid errors in interpretation, such as failure to 
view growth as a long-term process. Generalization from selective per- 
ception or emphasis of certain data may result in misinterpretation of how 
the pupil really is functioning. Some of the key questions concerning pur- 
Poses and uses of guidance records are considered briefly. 


Records: Past- or Future-Oriented Guidance 


Too often the emphasis on the past denies the pupil the right to emerge 
into his optimal self. The emphasis on the past may force a pupil into a 


John A. R. Wilson, “Let’s Not Tell Parents Their Children’s 1.Q.’s,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, June 1959, pp. 343-345. bie ae 
20 Robert Topp, “Let's Tell Parents Their Children’s 1.Q.,” Phi Delta Kappan, June 


1959, pp. 342-346, 
= Ralph Garry, Guidance Techniques for Elementary Teachers (Columbus, Ohio: 


Charles E, Merrill, 1963), pp. 56-57. 
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role which he would escape, were it possible. With many school staff, it 
would be better to minimize or throw away the records rather than chance 
their misuse with a pupil. Developmental guidance at its best for children 
and youth is future-oriented. Records are past-oriented. Emphasizing the 
past too often makes change for the better seem hopeless. 


Records: Negative or Positive Orientation 


How can the positive and negative be properly balanced in the use of 
cumulative records? Because the negative is often more discrete and dra- 
matic than the positive, it is recorded. Soon it looks as if the general char- 
acter of the pupil is bad. Teachers treat him as if this were true. The 
chain reaction is in action. Thus, it becomes necessary to achieve proper 


balance in the data recorded on guidance records, especially the cumu- 
lative record, 


Records: Pupil Reaction 


The pupil's own reaction to his behavioral functioning is too often miss- 
ing from the guidance record. A pupil’s reaction is a datum equally as im- 
portant as a staff member's reaction. To date, records have been more or 
less one-sided in favor of the staff. 


Records: Subjectivity or Objectivity 
How may guidance records be used with objectivity? A staff member 
must understand his own biases. He may, unwittingly, look for specific 


facts to justify his thinking. Any fact on a record must be interpreted in 
terms of the total array of pertinent data. 


Records: Storage or Research and Evaluation 


Too often guidance records are stored without being used to any ap- 


preciable extent. How may guidance records facilitate research? Records 
form a tangible basis for guidance research. With available data, staff can 
use the facts about the characteristics of pupil ability and performance. 
With these as a base, the staff may proceed to specific useful guidance 
approaches—for example, the use of expectancy tables and regression 
equations. Other research ideas are stimulated from the efforts put into 
the functional guidance record system. 

Through administrative leadership, staff team effort, and school coun- 
selor expertness in guidance records, the record system can be analy: zed 
for further development on the basis of these research data. A study group 
could assess use, interpretation, cost, design, and staff-pupil-parent reac- 
tion to the record system. A handbook to accompany the guidance records 
may facilitate their more effective use. Another study group could investi- 
gate the use of electronic equipment in research. In pilot studies, new 
forms of records may be used to determine the efficacy of change. 
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Records: Confidentiality 


Every school staff member has a professional responsibility to apply 
ethical principles in the use of records. Records are instruments which 
must be used with professional concern. In decisions on what to include 
in a record, in interpretation of records, in housing records, each staff 
ee must apply the basic guidance principle that these records re- 
a & buman being—a person of dignity. Care must be exercised to see 
is eroa, do not force a pupil into a lesser role than he might engage 

throughout life. To label may be to assign. 
i ar data about pupils are confidential—that is, they are restricted 
korn ay the counselor or in some instances to one or two other staff 
he bers, If data were freely accessible, the information might be used 
z way which is prejudicial to the counselee. The difficulty lies in the 
judgment which the counselor must make as to what is confidential. This 
A vary from pupil to pupil. It cannot be overemphasized that records 
a same discernment in use as do the results or content of the 
Foe process itself. In 1961, the American Personnel and Guidance 
of — issued a statement regarding responsibilities in the matter 
estes ent records. The statement emphasized the importance of using 
Ta as professional instruments and the difficulty of being highly 
dae $ c in ethical guidelines to cover every possible application in the 
t €lopment and management of guidance records. As in any profession, 
=. Counselor’s judgment becomes the ultimate determinant as to what 

do, Statements by his national organization and his colleagues are 
guidelines, 
deae aspect of the 1960-1961 Ohio study regarding guidance record 
Teacti W ith confidential records. Table 16-2 summarizes the a = ia 
me to questions about confidentiality of guidance aap s. ae 
see ar all schools indicated that they keep ogni r s. A 
es hone at higher percentage of city than local schools follow this pro- 
re, perhaps, because greater numbers of counselors are employed 
rf be systems, Schools also reported that such records are öst likely 
H i ept in the counselor’s personal file. Thus, the counselor appears to 
> € staff member responsible for these records. A fourth of all schools 
Ported that the counselor keeps some records not available to others; 


One.. 5 
via fourth reported that their principals also kept records unavailable 
others, Herein may be source of difficulty in interstaff relationships. 


navai eti R 

| Vailability may breed suspicion. Careful communication among staff 
cerning the school’s principles on confidentiality is necessary. 

h the statement by the APGA 


can Personnel and Guidance 
D.C.: The Association, June 


mself wit 
See Ameri 
ashington, 


22 
2 Th, 

e “Ts, ;, :, 
®ngernine eee may wish to familiarize hir 
4 j eA y 

§ the disposition of student records. 


Ssociati 
4 1961). The Use of Student Records (W 
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TABLE 16-2 


Some Aspects of the Keeping of Confidential Counseling 
and Guidance Records in Ohio Secondary Schools* 


Per Cent Responding 


Item City Ex. Vil. Local Total 
(N = 344) (N= 67) (N= 547) (N = 958) 


Confidential records are kept:* 


Yes 89 78 63 74 

No 8 16 27 19 
Counseling records are kept in:* 

Counselor’s personal file 80 64 47 60 

General counseling office files 20 13 15 17 
Person in charge of records:* 

Counselor 72 61 42 54 

Principal 9 21 15 13 

Others (dean, homeroom teacher, 

assistant principal) 0 1 14 11 


Additional persons have access 
to such records:* 


Yes 63 57 48 54 


No 21 21 18 18 
Confidential records not available 


to others are kept by:* 


Counselor 42 22 18 27 

Principal 15 34 32 26 

Others (superintendent, 

assistant principal, teacher) 6 3 6 5 

School does not keep confidential 

records unavailable to others 26 21 15 19 
Schools reporting use made of 

these records 57 34 39 40 


_ * Herman J. Peters, et al., Guidance in Ohio (Columbus, Ohio: Heer Publish- 
ing Company, 1961), p. 119. 


° The per cent of schools not responding to the item may be found by subtracting the sum 
of the responses shown from 100 per cent. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Byrne, Richard Hill. The School Counselor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1963. 
The function of cumulative records in the daily work of the school coun- 
selor is discussed. Pupil maintenance and pupil views are presented in relation 
to the cumulative record, 
Fisher, Mildred L, “The Cumulative Record as a Tool,” Guidance in the Cur- 
riculum, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 1955 
a Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1955, pP- 


This is an excellent statement on the use of the cumulative record. 


Garry, Ralph. Guidance Te 


chniques for El. tary T Ohio: 
Chavon, Meril thes ques for Elementary Teachers. Columbus, 
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Obtaining information and the effective communication of it are succinctly 
presented in Chapters 2 and 3, pp. 20-60. $ 
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Case Approaches to 
Guidance 


What is the case study approach to guidance? 
What kind.of outline may be used for a case study? 
What principles are followed in gathering case material? 


What procedural principles may be followed in each phase of the case 
study? 


What other factors of the case studies must be considered? 


NATURE OF THE CASE STUDY 


The case study, the intensive study of an individual, probably hau its 


origin in the time when Egypt had a thrivin 
through the ages the case stud 
a social unit in depth. N 
professions started to ma 


cant value not only to t 
as a teaching device for 

When psychologists 
as a functional unit, t 
the schools and coll 
dynamic developme 
concerns, the reaso; 
appropriate for him. 


e case study as an investi 
relationships. 


he person on whom the case was made, but also 
new people in the field. , 

started stressing the study of the whole individual 
he case study took on added importance. Today m 
eges we seek to study the whole individual in his 
ntal process so that we may better understand his 
ns for his reactions, and the course of action that is 


gation of an individual is a study of inter- 
ws that new cases share much in common 
have been previously studied. These elements which a case 
shares in common with previous cases serve as a basis for the formulation 
of tentative hypotheses, By viewing the new case in the light of generali- 
zations which have been derived from the analytical study of many pre- 


1 Ruth Strang, Counseling 


Techniques in College and Secondary School (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949), pp- 206-207. 
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vious cases, reference points can be established and the new case placed 
1n proper perspective. 

The evolving case study reveals a longitudinal pattern of personality 
dynamics encompassing knowledge of self and the influences this self 
exert on the environment, as well as the impact of the environment on 
the self. A case study is a personality picture in motion that becomes more 
lifelike as it progresses. It reflects patterns and trends in the evolving 
development of the individual. The comprehensive case study leaves 
nothing to chance but employs every instrument, technique, and theory 
that seems appropriate in understanding an individual and helping him 
fulfill his plans for the fullness of living. 

These principles which have been found common to many cases should 
not be the entire interpretation of the case. The individual is unique, and 
the total individual needs to be studied. 

A detailed study must be made of those elements of a case which 
seemingly do not relate to any laws or generalizations based on the anal- 
ysis of many cases. On the one hand, the individual is considered to be 
unique; on the other, his behavior attains meaning only when it is placed 
in the proper social setting for comparison. 

Predetermined limits should not be placed on the data that will be 
accepted for consideration in a case study. The case worker should con- 
stantly react to new data as they are found to fit the individual, and he 
should keep himself free from preconceived notions which might possibly 
influence hypotheses and appraisals. 

Traxler says that a case study is “a detailed study of an individual, con- 


ducted for the purpose of bringing about better adjustment of the person 


Who is the subject of the investigation.” For this type of case study, infor- 


mation concerning every possible aspect of the subject’s life should be col- 
lected so that when it is organized and interpreted valid conclusions and 


Plans of action can be arrived at. 
Strang explains the case study in the following manner: 


The case study is a synthesis and interpretation of information about a 
person and his relationship to his environment. At its best, it is a person- 
ality picture that becomes clearer and more lifelike as each new item is 
added. . | . a case study makes possible a comparison of conflicting evi- 
dence or a reinforcement and clarification of initial impressions. . . . The 
case study helps the counselor understand the nature and causes of an 
individual’s behavior, personality trends, and difficulties in adjustment. 
In the dynamic case study therapy is interwoven with diagnosis.* 


The case study goes beyond being an expanded cumulative record, and 
attempts are made to analyze, draw inferences, and recommend actions 


* Arthur E, Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, rev. ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 


1957), p, 266. 
Wa ath Strang, Counseling Techniques in College and Sec 
W York: Harper & Brothers, 1949), p- 207. 


ondary School, rev. ed. 
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from the data collected. The cumulative record plays an extremely vital 


part in conducting a case study, but it only provides facts that must be 
interpreted or analyzed. 


OUTLINE FOR A CASE STUDY 


So that important parts of a case study will not be omitted, it is era 
follow a case study outline. It is not necessary to collect information un a 
each element of the outline; only those elements which seem to be Se 
nent and meaningful to the individual study are included. The essentia 
parts of a case study follow: 

- Reason for the study. 

. Identification data. 

. Educational history and records, 
. Health background. 

. Home and family background. 

. Friends and acquaintances, 

. Interests and attitudes. 

. Summary and recommendations, 


ONDAVY 


There is actually no set outline for doin 
cided that a study is to be done 
nature of the case and draw. 
Prescott is illustrative, 


a case study. After it is ea 
» the case worker takes into account 7 
S up an outline. The following outline by 


A FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS! 
1. Physical Factors and Processes 


(a) Growth rate and physical-maturity level. 

(b) Characteristic rates of energy output, of fatiguing, of recovery from fa- 
tigue, and characteristic thythms of activity and rest. 

(c) State of health, health history, and health habits. 


(d) Physical limitations and handicaps, how they are managed by the indi- 
vidual, and how the individual thinks and feels about them. 

(e) How the individual uses his body, including game skills. 

(f) Attractiveness of face, physique, and grooming in terms of their impact 
on adults, peers, and self, 


2. Love Relationships and Related Processes 


(a) Relationships of the individual with each 
these relationships are expressed. 

(b) Relationship between the parents, between each parent and each sibling, 
and between the various siblings, and how these relationships are ex- 
pressed, 

(c) Relationship between each of the above individuals and any other adults 
living in the home and how these relationships are expressed. 

(d) Relationships of the individual with pets and how these relationships 
are expressed. 


parent and sibling and how 


* Daniel A. Prescott, The Child in the Educative P : McGraw-Hill, 
1957), pp. 203-208. ucative Process (New York: T: 


| 
l 
l 
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(e) 
(£) 


How difficulties in relationships within the family are managed by the 
individual and by others in the family. 

Relationship of the individual to any person outside the family who sin- 
cerely values him personally and who becomes a source of security to 
him, such as teacher, neighbor, relative, scoutmaster, priest or pastor, 
psychiatrist, nurse, etc. 


3. Cultural Background and Socialization. Processes 


(a) 


(i) 


(a) 


(b 
(c) 


= 


(a) 
(e) 


5. Self. 
(a) 


f Peer-Group Status and Processes 


Subcultures carried by the family and the characteristics of these cul- 
tures: masculine-feminine, rural-urban, regional, ethnic, social-class, caste. 
Processes by which the child is internalizing these -cultural factors. 

The functioning of the individual in the school as a social institution. 
The functioning of the individual in other community institutions and so- 
cial processes: church, play and recreation; earning, saving, and spend- 
ing money; scouts; 4-H clubs; museums, etc. 

Progress in the individuaľ’s internalization of the wider American cul- 
ture through school-mediated, family-guided, and community-available 
experiences. 

The individual’s concep 
his sense of how its present institutions and 
gradually through the roles played by individuals and groups in the 
past, and his sense of his own responsibility for playing roles that will 
maintain and develop it further. 
Inconsistencies which may exist between the cultures the individual is 
internalizing at home, or in his neighborhood, and the expectancies that 
are pressed upon him at school, in his church, in business or industry, or 


by the government. 

Special pressures felt by the c 
class mobile or if he elects to become 
Special pressures felt by the child if hi 
in a minority in his community or to 


ts of and feelings about the American society, 
processes have evolved 


hild if his family is geographically or social- 
mobile himself. 

s family belongs to an ethnic group 
a caste-discriminated racial group. 


Characteristic activities of the individual’s peer group, roles available in 
these activities, knowledge and skills required for these roles, customs 
and codes of behavior of the peer group, and personality characteristics 
esteemed by the peer group. 

Roles sought and won by the individual in his peer group, and the status 


accorded him through his role playing. 
Failures of the individual to win desired roles in the peer group and the 


causes of these failures in terms of lack of knowledge or skills, failure to 
follow peer-group customs or codes, lack of the necessary personal char- 
acteristics or the possession of unacceptable personality characteristics, 


or inappropriate behavior. 
How the individual manages himself when he fails to win peer-group 
rded roles successfully. 


roles or when he fails to play acco’ 
The effects of physical, affectional, and cultural factors upon the individ- 


ual’s peer-group status and role playing. 
-Development Factors and Processes 

The individual’s conception of himself and 
fluenced by physical processes and factors, 


feelings about himself, as in- 
love relationships and related 
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(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(e) 


(f) 


(i) 


6. Self-Adjustive Factors and Processes 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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processes, cultural background, socialization processes and social experi- 
ences, peer-group status and processes. i : hi 
How the individuaľ’s many-sided conception of himself influences us 
perception of situations, or the meaning that each successive experience 
has for him. g 
The individual’s unique accumulation of experiences and the meanings, 
including both knowledge and skills, which he has distilled out of these 
experiences, meanings which constitute his conceptions of the universe, 
of society, and of events. s 
How the individual’s many-sided conception of the universe, of society, 
and of events influences his perception of persons and situations and his 
perception of their meanings for him. , 

The conceptions and feelings the individual has of the relationships that 
exist between himself (as he conceives himself) and the universe, society, 
other individuals and events (as he conceives them). These conceptions 
of relationship between self and universe, self and society, and self and 
others are the bases of the individual's attitudes, codes of conduct, philos- 
ophy of life, and values. 

The individual's potential and operating capacities and aptitudes for 
learning and doing, as evaluated objectively through tests and aan a 
tively by persons who have interacted functionally with him throug 
time. 

The mental processes which the individual habitually uses to work out 
the meanings for himself, for others, and for society of various expel” 
ences and situations, including symbolizing, abstracting and generalizing, 
reasoning, and imagining. , 
The long-term purposes and the immediate goals which the individual 
reveals through his behavior; and the patterns of action which he permits 
himself to use as he works toward these goals and purposes. 

The conceptions which the individualľ’s parents, siblings, teachers and 
peers have of him as a person and the expectancies as to his behavior 
and competencies which result from these conceptions. 


The quality of the individuaľ’s feelings about his own physical adequacy. 
Whether he feels: abundantly adequate, physically sufficient to meet sit- 
uations, physically limited as to what he can undertake, physically handi- 


capped in what he must undertake, physically inferior to others, oT 
physically ill. 
The quali 


ual’s feelings about being socially significant: 
Constantly feels socially important, intermittently feels socially impor- 
tant, feels himself to be without social importance, feels in conflict with 
the expectancies and demands of social Processes, feels actively excluded 
from social roles, feels antisocial, 


The quality of the individuals feelings about his status among his peers 
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and about the roles accorded him in peer-group activities: feels that he 
is a high-prestige person privileged to play leadership roles, feels that he 
belongs and effectively plays roles in the group, feels anxious about his 
belonging because he only intermittently wins roles, feels isolated and 
without significance to the peer-group, feels in conflict with peers about 
his roles and status, feels actively rejected by peers who refuse him roles. 
| (e) The quality of the individual’s feelings about his adequacy as a total 
| person, as a self: feels he can face successfully whatever comes, feels 
reasonably adequate to meet life, feels that he may fail to achieve some 
goals but will succeed in others, feels that success or failure depends 
. upon luck, feels he is more likely to fail than to succeed in any task, 
feels he is sure to fail at everything. 

(£) The individual’s way of acting when he is experiencing any of the feel- 

ings listed above, or particular combinations of them. 
8) The adjustment patterns used by the individual when some of the un- 
pleasant feelings listed above are experienced repeatedly or at a high 
! level of intensity: rationalization, withdrawal, projection, compensation, 
fantasy, creative activity, sublimation or others. 
(h) Whether the individual is facing continuing adjustment problems that 
are limiting or damaging his conception of self, distorting his concep- 
tions of the universe and of society, warping his felt relationship with 
„ Persons, group, or society. 
(i) Whether the situations giving rise to continuing adjustment problems are 
being altered for the better or worse by known factors, and whether the 
effects of these continuing problems are being neutralized by known 

i factors, 

} (j) Whether the individual’s continuing adjustment 
Severity that therapeutic assistance is necessary. 


i eeta] excellent case studies have been prepared to help interested 
p dividuals become more proficient in the case study technique. Among 
GF Si are the following: The Case of Mickey Murphy, by Baller; A Study 
Sam Smith, A Study of Connie Casey, and A Study of Barry Black, 
Zi Horrocks and Troyer. Other case studies are found in The High School 
udent, by Rothney; Case Studies in Human Relationships in Secondary 
chools and Case Studies in Elementary Education, by Jones, Barry, and 


olf; and Counseling for Personal Adjustment, by McKinney. These ex- 


amples wil] suggest the variety of techniques possible in working up a 


Case study. 

a guae study outline presented he 

is gathe © insure that information about a 

Case sty a in an orderly fashion. No standar 

the ae ies; rather the teacher, counselor, or other ni 

Case Ti should use the form he deems most appropns 
" The following four questions may prove of value. 


problems are of such 


re is suggestive only and serves as 
udent and his environment 
d form exists for use in all 
interested party doing 
te for the particular 


l. a 
What information is needed? 


ow is the information to be collected and used? 
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3. What facilities are available for counseling or psychological services? 
4. What provisions are to be made for helping the subject? 


The many outlines and methods of collecting data are similar and Le 
haps differ only in the emphasis given to the major areas of interest. A 
aids to data collection share the purpose of attempting to bring abet 
greater understanding of the student so that sufficient recommendations 
can be proposed to insure better adjustment. 


GATHERING DATA 


The case study is a process which might be very active at one time and 


almost static at another, only to be undertaken again when the need is 
felt. The case study begins with direct observation and eventually leads 
to more definitive techniques. Entwined with the case study concept for 
the school guidance worker are the case history and case conference. 

If a school system has a longitudinal cumulative record system that 
has any pr 


etensions to completeness, a case history already exists. A case 
history presents the story of an individual 


a form as possible. It is the collection an 
facts about an individual—not necessarily the interpretation of these 


pooling sources of inf 


information about an individual in order to make more meaningful the 
over-all case study process, Th 


Dailey believes that the life history should be the primary tool of per- 
sonality assessment, 


The life history, as the focus of assessment, provides a structure of facts, 
a backbone of Specific observations on which to have the flesh and gar- 
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ments of psychological interpretation and inference. The history records 


the facts as they occur without artificially dissolving the natural integra- 
tion of behavior within its situational and social context. 


Assessment has three stages (1) description of the individual’s past re- 
Sponses to situations, (2) analysis of the behavioral patterns of the indi- 
vidual, and (3) forecasting of future behavior. 

Six steps constitute case study process: 


l. Collecting the Data: This step involves assembling the necessary 
data about the individual so that some understanding may be reached 
concerning where he is in his present life-space situation. A complete 
longitudinal cumulative record will facilitate the gathering of information. 

2. Analysis: The counselor or teacher or the case study team analyzes 

the given situation in light of the information assembled. 
; 3. Diagnosis: Diagnosing the developmental patterns of the 
implies the sensitizing of the guidance team to the nature of t 
at hand in light of the information assembled and analyzed. Thi 
may be tentative and of an evolutionary nature, but it forms a basis for 
the next step. 

4. Synthesis: In light of the diagnosis, present information 
Combined with other information obtained by counseling, 
referral, testing, and so forth. 

>. Prognosis: This involves suggestions for taking the next steps to 
assist in the counseling and guidance of the pupil being studied. Prog- 
nosis does not imply making one decision, but rather projecting several 
avenues of approach for bringing about acceptable self-direction on the 
Part of the pupil. 
i 6. Follow-Through: It is desirable to employ follow-through procedures 

Case study work. Thus, an assessment of the effectiveness of the pro- 
cedures undertaken may be made. Also, it can be determined whether the 
© torts of the case study team have been fruitful in assisting the pupil being 
to ddisg, It should be kept in mind that the case study is a useful approach 

assist those students who are developing in their school progress to a 
uller realization of their potentials, as well as to assist those with con- 
°etns—serious or otherwise—that interfere with adequate developmental 
Patterns of behavior. 

In the summary of the case, all the information should be brought to- 
Sether and analyzed. After the analysis of the data is complete, hypotheses 
Should be made concerning the causes of the student’s behavior, and, if 
Ebasible, a prognosis should be carried out. Next, specific recommenda- 

ons should be made for carrying them out. Behind every recommendation 


sh 
ould be sufficient verified data. 


individual 
he concern 
s diagnosis 


is sifted and 
observation, 


cus gatles A. Dailey, “The Life History Approach to Assessment,” Personnel and 
i > 
ance Journal, March 1958, pp- 456-460. 
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Five criteria have been suggested by Rothney® for the collection of a 
for counseling. The fifth criterion is essentially the case study process an 
points out the important role that counseling plays in the case study. 


Criterion One: Consideration of Each Datum About the Individual 
All information which will help to better understand an individual 
should be examined and given appropriate consideration. In particular, 


i que to an individual should be given proper 


information which is uni ; 
status and play an important role in the proper understanding of that 


individual. 
Criterion Two: Evaluation of Each Datum 

This criterion seeks to make sure that the case study is based on reliable 

information only. All data to be considered should be adequately ap- 


praised before they are given serious consideration and included in the 


study. If data are not evaluated properly, the likelihood of adequate hy- 
pothesis concerning the 


placed in a case study 


appraised in a case study, 


Criterion Four: Use of Longitudinal Data 
One of the best ways to 


PROCEDURAL PRINCIPLES 


The case study rests on the basic principles that (1) behavior is caused, 


n be changed, and (3) every individual is worthy of study. 
ê See John W. M. Rothney, “Ge ia Governing the Collection of Data for 
Counseling,’ Counseling the Indivi 

1949), pp. 49-65. 
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Action Phase 


Al 
Bir pa the case study are important and add their share to a suc- 
siderin a i but perhaps the most important part of the study is con- 
a sim plan of action, concluding a plan of action, and implementing 
T : A 
fon inexperienced in the case study technique, the treatment 
Made rE in many bewildering and unsure moments. Traxler has 
e i p s : : 
fica a i recommendations which may help with this phase 


J g š 
A case investigator should not attempt to apply treatment for difficul- 


pines: a entirely outside his experience. If such an attempt is made, 
aie ra able that he will become involved in an embarrassing situa- 
in mg, may do the pupil more harm than good. In such cases the 
nvestigator should conclude his recommendations with a recommenda- 
tion for referral. 
Daring the period of treatment, the c 
pa journal record of the progress of tre 
be interview the interview and each significa’ 
3. If written up. 
i it = is the kind that lends itsel 
daa ves achievement in a certain skill or su 
be administered at the beginning and 
ment. This will remove the evaluation treatmen 


Speculation. 
. After a case has been released from treatment, it should be followed up 
few months to make 


=i the individual kept under observation for a few mon’ k 
oe that a relapse does not take place. This is especially important in 
So es involving skills such as reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 

Some pupils who make marked gains on tests during a period of teach- 
ing will tend to return to their old habits later unless they are care- 


fully supervised.? 


ase investigator should keep a 
atment. Immediately after 
nt observation should 


f to measurement (for example, if 
bject), comparable tests 
at the end of the treat- 
t out of the realm of 


Implementation 
ed to its final conclusion, the cooperation 


If 
the case study is to be carri 
stration of the school must 


Of the ; 
oe Students, teachers, counselor, and admini: 
Obtained, 


Th 
He students can do their part by helping fell 
fany times pa 


ow students according to 


ecti D 
teh coming from the case study. M rt of a subject's 
€m may be peer relations Or boy-girl relations, and in both these 


area, : 
S students can be of tremendous help. The students can help with 


Othe 
Them by being understanding. o l 
if it ig Ounselor does his part in the case study by continuing counseling 
Vocati thought desirable, furnishing the subject with educational or 
ional information if it is needed, and by keeping a continuing written 


7 
Arthi 
1957) ren Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, TeV. ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 


> Pp. 2 
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ter 
he counselor also serves as the cen 
the progress of the case. T cou ) 
somal for the others involved in aca a > 
k the i in the disposal of the case 
‘hool program can do its part in t posal c 
permitting Fos cient! to be made when it is deemed necessary 
by the study. _ n 
The teachers perhaps play the biggest role in ap pesca in = 
study. Teachers have day-to-day contact with the students an n a 
make periodic checks on progress. It is also the teachers who can furn 


i cessful 
needed support and understanding to make a case come to a suet 
conclusion. 


cH 
OTHER FACTORS IN THE CASE STUDY APPROA 


. R È 
Educators have said that the largest, most varied, and possibly T 0 
nderstood of all types of students is the so-called “average” child. In 


» @ greater proportion of attention should be 
given to the “average” student. 


case study on an average stude; 
that can be obtained, 


When a Case Study? 


; . f 
A list of guidelines for teachers to use in making recommendations 0 


students who might profit from further study came out of a research 
Project made by Rothney and Roens: 


1. Children of exceptionally high achievement. (Note subject field in 
which they excel), 


2. Children who show exceptionally high ability in art, 
3. Children who show exceptionally high ability in music, 
4. Children who show exceptional skill in 
5. Children who are 
6. Children who are 
7 s 
8 
9. 
10 


ol principals cooperated with Rothney and Roens 
es just presented, An analysis of the list shows that 
study is on students with very high ability or stu- 


ney and Bert Roens, Guidance of American Youth (Cambridge, 


Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950), pp. 109-110, 
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Tru i be puea that to many people, case study means only the 
the slow ba adjusted children, or children with behavior problems, or 
tales i pa or some other specially designated kind of pupil. There 
Beenie. as study approach for all school children and youth. The 
to inne è E o information, examination, and consultation of many persons, 
seers p unique individual and to make most meaningful his leaming- 
pro eao eveloping experiences, constitute guidance. If the guidance 
D oe developmental in nature, case study work becomes an integral 
Bers a The guidance point of view emphasizes that school staff mem- 
and admi time in their school day for this work as they do for instruction 
oe inistration. The allotment of time is verification of the guidance 
a view and not merely lip-service to it. - 

Shae c ms that the case study may be used either to investigate a deviate 
an “ay continuing procedure through which a developmental picture of 
stud ee individual may be obtained. The latter use of the case 
ing of esents an attitude of concern for all students and an understand- 
case pars individual as he develops and manifests normal needs. The 
individ y which is concerned with the normal as well as the deviate 

ual appears to be more in line with the objectives of our schools. 
ee presents several cases which illustrate why there is a need for 

type of case study on a continuing basis. The cases here discussed 


will be those of Mary, Doris, and Betty. 


The Case of Mary 

Mary was a fifth-grade student who received a face-slapping from the 
i er for not doing as she was told. The teacher was giving a short- 
mae timed test and Mary did not start immediately when the teacher 
gave g0.” The teacher said that upon telling the students to pee Bape 
work. long, impudent stare, then leisurely picked up her pencil and began 
` This action apparently greatly distressed the teacher and thus the 


face-slapping enisieal A 
me a medical examination and an exploration of tork = 
vn nd, it was found that at the age of six months Mary ae A pre etl 
tim, * which resulted in damage to the motor nerves and made her rea : 
Hes, slow. Mary, contrary to the teacher's belief, was intelligent, mee 
> and friendly. She was just incapable of executing a command very 
y 


quick} 


te: 
in 


The Case of Doris 


found that Doris had been taking 


After . 
fo some investigative work it was i: 
‘ = from various oh boxes and hiding it uneaten 1m the basement of 
an school, Doris was made to confess before her ae for = — 
Spiteful thef had Doris expelled from schoo’. 
eft. The teacher also a cima ashe 


inh PON investigation i ris lived 
i ‘ igation it was found that Do 
nhabiteq by = other people and the conditions were extremely poor. 
9 

D » f 
Fo, cuglas E, Lawson, “Development of Case Study Approaches, Educational 


m, M; 
arch 1952, pp. 311-317. 
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Doris was found to be suffering from severe malnutrition because of i 
poor diet which her usual lunch consisting of a couple plain slices of brea 
or cold soda biscuits typifies. She took food from other lunch boxes n — 
things up a bit so that the other students would not make fun g er. 
She had not eaten the food because in her words, “Eat their lunches! That 
would be stealing.” She was just hiding the lunches. 


The Case of Betty 


Betty was a bright child up to the beginning of the third grade and then 
she dropped. Accompanying her drop in achievement was severe pressure 
at home because of the lower marks, 


Investigation showed that Betty was a bright girl but had bad eyes and 


teeth as well as other physical conditions. She also had developed an 
emotional problem. 


The physician, school staff, and various other specialists by pooling their 
information obtained a complete picture of Betty’s situation and thus 
helped correct the problem which existed. 


These cases show that there exists a need for a more careful study of 
students in order to insure that the t 
not repeated. If teachers are involve 
they will tend to think first of the deeply rooted impulses, rather than the 


Value of the Case Study? 


One of the greatest values of the case study is that it helps ag 
personnel workers to understand the complexities of a student's life. 
also aids the staff to develop an interpretive attitude. 


The case approach has value in the community in that a comprehensive 
study often involves 


Even though the 
a detailed study of an individual, it has som 


merits of the case 


study approach in given 
s shortcomings. 
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in the process of studying 
ata gathered for an 
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E vpadividual. It answers such questions as “How should d 
ndividual be synthesized and interpreted?” 
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Using Supporting 
Guidance Resources— 
School and Community 


Why should supporting guidance resources be used? 


What types of supporting school resources are available 
to school counselors and teachers? 


P r P 
What types of community resources are available to guidance a 
How are pupils identified for referral to supporting guidance resources! 
How are supporting resources used in guidance programing? 


THE NEED FOR SUPPORTING SERVICES 


Guidance personnel must 
services, and they must se: 


ing the gap between the school guidance re- 
sources and the resources available in the community. 
guidance program without a realistic aware- 
what is lacking with respect to community 
ommunity. Throughout this book it has been 
emphasized repeatedly that the function of guidance is to insure maximum 
rge the Opportunity for, the individual. AD 
eyond the services of the school to satisfy. By 
skillful and Vigorous exercise of his leadership a cdunselor and his col- 


leagues may influence a community to deal more forcefully with some of 
its pressing guidance problems. 
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Why is there a need for using supporting resources from the community, 
state, and region? 


1. The number and diversity of children currently enrolled in school 
present a complex array of physical and emotional needs to the extent 
that existing services cannot keep pace. 

2. In too many school districts only recently has an emphasis been 
given to school guidance services. The nature and direction of many of 
these programs have been focused on educational-vocational guidance 
rather than personal-social. At the same time such programs have reached 
high school or, at best, junior high school students. The early formative 
years of the elementary school where preventive work could be accom- 
plished have not had the support of guidance services. 

3. Some children’s problems and needs require the work of specialists 
for an extended period of time. Present educational philosophy and prac- 
tice indicate that providing long-term therapy, either physical or psycho- 
logical, is outside the limits of the educational enterprise. Responsibility 
for such therapy is lodged in the family and community. 

4. Out of school youth—drop-outs and graduates—often need special 
help which family agencies, service clubs, religious organizations, and 
professional associations can give. 


The essential point is that guidance of youth requires more than the 
work of a single agency of our society. All resources must be mobilized 


to work with youth. 


TYPES OF SCHOOL RESOURCES 


There are guidance resources in any school setting to which one may 
turn for help. These may include the classroom teacher next door in 
the small or large school system, or the school physician in the down- 
town board of education administration building in the large city system. 
The following list is an effort to include available personnel in a variety 


of types of school settings: 


. Administrators. 

. Teachers. 

. Special teachers. 

Supervisors. 

. Psychologists. 

| School health personnel. 

. Pupil personnel accounting staff. 
- Legal counsel staff. 

. Parents. 


OOND ANH 


Role, Function, and Process 
A convenient breakdown of consultation into three operational aspects 
—consultant role, consultant function, consultant process—is commonly 
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is who the 
accepted.* Their meaning is understood to be as follows: Role is oe ne 
consultant and others think he is. Function is what the consultan : 
Process is how (by what chosen method) he does it.? 


Administrators 


The principal is the key resource administrator for the classroom n 
He is in the best position to assist in making referrals to other per ore 
or departments, either within or without the school system. The ed 
tioning of the whole program of guidance ee depends almost en 
upon the leadership of the school principal. - , 

Pin some school R the principal is the only person available or 
help. This is particularly true in a small elementary school, ay Am JS 
school districts, or in rural areas. The principal performs uap e i 
as counselor functionary to the injured and ill, the contact a inn 
and school, and supervisor of instruction. With school consoli¢ al 
money is made available for increased services, thus freeing the princip 
to perform his primary function as educational leader. a 

The principaľs key guidance roles are (1) leader of the pr oe of 
(2) assistant in formulating referral procedures, and (3) pis ne 2 
all the school’s activities concerned with teacher-pupil-parent relations po 

The superintendent displays his point of view toward guidance bg 
pupil personnel resources by his determined efforts to employ train 
personnel and permit them time to do their primary assignment. 


ay in the program. To assure the proper and pees 

he teacher must accept the guidance point of vie i 

Identification becomes the first step in the proce fA 
h special needs. For a few teachers, identificatt 


into a self-functionin 
of a mutually interloc 
Teacher as Obse 


E person. Others see identificati 
king diagnostic 


rver. Teachers sensit; 


1 The breakdown its 
consultation durin 

? Ruth Gilbert, 
1960, p. 178. 


elf was perhaps first stated b 
early 1950's, ry; 
Consultant,” Teachers College Record, Janua 


n 
y Charlotte Towle in workshops ° 
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in maki 

joecass i ew z be used by another guidance resource person. This 

R ts x referral (to be discussed later in this chapter) and 

dah infernal sail = — person. The conference may take the form 

Sredtioidl counsa ; ; t e resource person is a fellow teacher, the principal, 

bend amero or amiliar with the pupil under discussion. On the other 
urce specialist unfamiliar with the student needs a brief but 


co i 
mprehensive report. 


Special Teachers 


Speci 

alt ; 

learners) i aciers such as teacher of special education (teacher of slow 

teachers—ar rarian, remedial-reading teacher, or other subject-matter 
e colleagues who have educational concerns. Several ways in 


whi 
ch other teachers may help are suggested: 


LAt 
e 
with a ti may relate to other teachers effective methods of working 
n pupil. 
Tea j 
to parti chers may share materials and ideas w. 
ap students. 
and ea a eadihg teacher can gi 
he i s that may be useful with reluctant readers. 
ibrarian may help a student select a book on science as a career. 


hich seem to be of interest 


ve suggestions as to methods 


Th Supervisors 
e wi “ , ; ; 
irector ord “supervisors” refers to persons with such titles as curriculum 
linge daty and elementary consultants, guidance director or co- 
trial arts | and special subject-matter directors, such as directors of indus- 
: S, music, and art. 
Slipenviens’ i 
Of the pile role in each particular scl 
nt who e as delineated by the local board o 
help the apley him. All have this task in com 
~ teacher do a better job of teaching an 


hool depends upon the duties 
f education and superintend- 
mon: they are employed to 
d the pupils to do a more 


g committees of study. This may 
ject-area studies to keep the 


l. B 
Y planning programs or organizin 
ontinual improvement of his 


incluq 
È cass, 
teacher aalan studies or particular sub 
Pidpa ned of ihe latest trends for c 
.B : 
teacher Ri aking suggestions as to methods, techniques, and resources a 
ay employ in his class. i 
s of help. The supervisor has an 


` BY referri 
y vetview one teachers to other source: 
tsion ig a 
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School Psychologist 


The function of a school psychologist depends, in part, upon oa a 
ministrative organization of the system. Some are supervisors w ass 
ordinate psychological services over a large area, such asa city or p 
others spend a great deal of time administering intelligence F Lie 
psychological tests and interpreting test results to teachers and pa 


. l 
The following job description summarizes the general functions of a schoo 
psychologist: 


1. He makes individual examinations of children, studies results es 
tained, counsels, and follows up with the children concerned and inte 
ested persons. 

2. He often guides or conducts a program of group testing in the jam 
for the purpose of finding children who need further study ye ace 
instructional services, This program also creates important implica ge 
for in-service education of school personnel which can lead to the i 
provement of curriculum and instruction, , is 

3. He should be available for other duties such as consultant in pre 
lems involving guidance, special education, curriculum, promotion pòl: 
reports to parents, remedial instruction, and so forth. He also participa! 
in groups actively interested in the children of the community.* 


The school psychologist is an expert in psychological assessment, 


learning theory, behavior dynamics, and mental health processes. His 


primary mission tends to focus on the exceptional child. The school psy- 
chologist, through i i i 


usually the teacher and often the parent. He seeks causes for demonstra- 
ble behavior and 


School Health Staff 
Health services may range from the services of the county health nurs, 
who may visit the school 


Once a month or less, to a well-organized pr 
gram with services of a full-ti 


i 
; ; ll-time Physician, full-time dentist, and a ean 
nursing staff with a type of clinic service in each school and, in some cases» 
a school psychiatrist, 


Service is best known through the school nurse who tries tO 
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These are use 

n saclay A a ps classroom teacher when seeking information about 

tec chesanee: a hese records may be used in conjunction with a 

ealta unite io a mee She may be used as a consultant for planned 
Stoo h inaen studies, health, or science classes. 

ton, conli s coordinate health services, assist in health educa- 

latons à ith staff members, and implement community health regu- 


Pupil Personnel Accounting Staff 


The mai A 
the Petre as es of pupil personnel accounting is the contact between 
service a be a with focus on accounting for the child. This 
in school relucta A ed to attendance duties; it may be limited to retaining 
includes the aa students or finding them jobs. Where the department 
the function gucanee staff of school counselors and school psychologists, 
the delimited oe positive as well as remedial functions. However, in 
ing staff cues § the visiting teacher is one of the key pupil account- 
Parent to get eg The trained visiting teacher does more than tell a 
individual cas ae delinquent child in school. He is capable of studying 
ealth staff Seran conjunction with the school counselor, teacher, and 
, and determining what is best for the student who doesn’t 


Wa: 
at go to school. 
‘ulbertson writes: 4 
ittee on Credentials for 
ining of Pupil Person- 
d six major functions: 


Th 
fl Basen a study (California State Comm 
nel Worker nel Services, The Preparation and Tra 
(a) deteni 1952) of attendance personnel reveale 
liaison sie causes of absence through interview at home and school, 
forcement = home and school, (c) liaison between school and law en- 
Problems i tener (d) intensive case work on social and emotional 
interpr “a iaison between other social agencies in the community, and 
Work of aia. the program to the community. Thus, coordinating the 
arious persons and agencies has become central in modern at- 


tend 
a “at 
nce administration.® 


School Legal Counsel Staff 
ttorney. In most 


In th 
e 
Cases he larger school systems there will be the school a 
will be concerned with highly technical administrative matters. 
e an increasingly important 


OWever ; 

T, 

» it seems apparent that he will becom 
is is due not only to the increased 


Mem é 
P aha the pupil personnel team. This i 
ies of administering a vast school program to a heterogeneous 
nel work icting legal status of pupil per- 
A ers—for example, regarding privileged communication. 
Journal o PA ee and D. A. Dukelow, “Responsibilities of School Physicians,” The 
( ack I see Health, January 1961, pp- 21-30. 
ew York: ae “Attendance,” Encyclopedia of 
: Macmillan, 1960), pp. 93-101. 


Educational Research, 3rd ed. 
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Parents 


i i i It 

Parents are key guidance resources in working with prin cota 

is sometimes difficult to appraise the accuracy and ere “ipa ies 

mation gained from parents. Patterns of family ER TE a A 

considered in interpreting parent, child, and home . _— yi al 

ences with parents—and at times counseling parents— ia r rA 
guidance techniques to support the efforts of the school guida 


TYPES OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


; R il- 

Caring for the physical, mental, social, and n aa a 

dren in the schools requires the assistance of child gui i sedoa 

speech and hearing clinics, service clubs, parent E Ft 
services, religious associations, youth organizations, and the like. 


er com- 
sibility for the guidance of youth is shared by the school and other co 
munity agencies, 


The counselor needs to have supporting specialists in these sg 
his disposal and needs to know when to refer young people to ee sa 
expert diagnosis. It is likewise true that a single agency is not li Es 
have within its own resources all of the recreational, rs pone ns 
peutic, and occupational facilities which may be needed to een i 
quately with the problems of youth. To meet the many and varied n 


h s . ion is 
of individuals, nothing less than a plan of community cooperatio 
required, 


The director of guidance will find man ; f these 
in his immediate vicinity and in larger communities nearby. Some o sof 
resources may be designed to serve a limited clientele, but the apee 
guidance must know all the community agencies and organizations tha 
provide assistance in any form to youth. din 
The following discussion reports on some of the resources foun es 
most communities. It is not a complete analysis of community ga ‘i 
organizations, and associations available in every community, but sv r 
gests the extent and availability of this type of help in providing e 
with those understandings and insights which are becoming increasing 


ae i iliar- 
necessary as living becomes more complex. The counselor must fam 
ize himself with the resource agencies in his area, 


ie ilable 
y resources and agencies availa 


Mental Health Resources 


ide range 
basically concerned with helping the wide rang 


5 id 
e staff in community mental health clinics ai 
urbed children and adults. 


School counselors are 
of normal students. Th 
the more seriously dist 


el 
6 Francis C. Rosecrance and Velma D. Hayden, School Guidance and Personn 
Services (Boston: Allyn and 


Bacon, 1960), p- 208. 


e a 
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School counselors, however, use child guidance clinics. The increase in 
child guidance clinics has been due to a growing awareness of what may 
be accomplished through the coordinated services of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, vocational counselors, and social workers. Children who are 
referred to child guidance clinics usually display troublesome personality 
traits or unacceptable behavior—symptoms of serious underlying dis- 
turbances, In some communities the child guidance clinic extends its 
Service to parents. The counselor must check on the specific services of 
the local clinic. 


The psychiatric social worker often counsels the parent, while the 


clinical psychologist works with the child. Some communities have set up 
traveling clinics with branch offices to serve sparsely settled areas. Usually 
a local staff member from the health or welfare agency assists in the work. 
It should be kept in mind that these agencies complement and do not re- 
place the work of private medical and psychological personnel. 

Some of the local, state, and national associations that provide informa- 


tion about mental health work include: 


Private medical and psychological personnel. 

State and local mental health centers. 

County and state mental health associations. 
Associations on specific problems. 

American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers. 
Family and children’s agencies. 

National Mental Health Association. 


ND Tp ow po 


Universities and Colleges 
versities are conducting field service 


functions for schools in their area. The Departments of Education and 
Psychology and the Divisions of Guidance and Counseling will help 
guidance counselors initiate or extend a guidance program, select and 
train personnel, conduct child study projects, improve counseling pro- 


cedures, and carry on teacher in-service training conferences. The col- 
leges and universities often provide test-scoring services and consultant 
Services on use and interpretation of tests.7 Organizations such as the 


American Association of University Women, scholarship associations, 
child study groups, and Delta Theta Tau Sorority often give counseling 


and financial aid. 


More and more colleges and uni 


Social Resources 
ems for the school counselor will re- 


Many children who present probl 
Three types of social agencies exist: 


quire aid outside of school agencies. 


7 A i ‘ = 
For more information regarding these services, contact the nearest state-supported 


co oe 
llege or university. 
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h 
public, private, and commercial. Public agencies are sopgeaed tena 
taxation, private agencies exist through voluntary contribu a eons 7 
mercial agencies are financed by fees, on a nonprofit basis. eae 
must check out all agencies for the effectiveness of ape ante ed 

The public and private social agencies usually deal with — oan 
aspect of the community welfare and, as a result, function in te aur 
with each other. Social agencies have their budget, clientele, ies m 
service defined through legislation, whereas private agencies can noi 
mine their own clientele. Community agencies may serve certain g i 
such as the blind, deaf, or adolescent. They exist to serve a social RN 
a service wanted either by the community as a whole or some par e a 
segment of it. In some cases fees may be charged ona sliding sc 
help defray expenses. In general, fees are based on ability to pay. ios 

Because of some disaster in the home, dependent children often req on 
aid. Financial assistance may be obtained for the children rough. A ce 
agencies. Other students who chronically do not conform to social y w 
ceptable behavior in the home or the school are referred to ARS 
professional social workers employed by the social agencies of the 


d 
munities. Such workers become acquainted with the home backgroun 
of the children. 


The methods used in social work 


group work, and community or soci 
or individualized 


Group work is us 


are principally threefold: case m 
ial welfare organization. Case wo 
service, Tepresents the core of professional pert 
ually associated with leisure-time activities for you a 
lfare organization includes various processes of coope 

encies and groups interested in similar objectives. ie 
ies as resources for guidance become a vital adjunct Ea 
the school counselor, Most large communities have established a = 
ies or community council of representatives from 4 
ments of the community. From this council the dire 


$ s i o- 
tor of guidance and staff members may obtain help in locating pt 
fessional assistance, S 


ocial agencies may be supported by Comin! 
Chest, United Appeal, or United Fund Organizations, churches, and city, 


izations 
county, and state governmental organizations. Some of the organization 
from which information may be obtained are: 


1l. American Red Cross, 
2. Council of Social Agencies, 
3. Family Service Association of America. 
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ie. Service Clubs and Fraternal Organizations 
ow - 

eins as of the service and fraternal organizations is very useful 
sietterent a of guidance and the counseling staff. Such organizations 
fo'provtde ed in vocational guidance, and many have standing committees 
ne sate eae and financial aid for special guidance projects, such 
ea van erences, the occupational information library, and field trips 
ical care and industry. They will also provide food, clothing, and med- 
ships eran families who need help. Many provide college scholar- 
guidance iit assistantships, and in other ways support school 


Religious Groups 

unseling, youth group activities, and 
h as counseling on juvenile delin- 
moral issues, doubts 


Man 
ee y curee provide pastoral co 
programs of social service, suc 


ue 
va Arm people often have questions about 
of religio Le teachings, and conflicts over church membership. In cases 
school cou i ubt, students may prefer to discuss the matter with the 
should be nselor rather than with the pastor. In other situations, referral 
in such ok to workers in the church. The counselor will be guided 
can be ma at by the preference of the client in that, before a referral 
OE the client must accept and agree to it. i 
ing organi ion about services may be obtained by contacting the follow- 
nizations: 


y individuals local minister, priest, or rabbi. 
ocal council of churches. 
É Ga Friends Service Committee. 
: olic Welfare Bureau. 
a Jewish Family Service. 
; TA an Welfare League. 
e Council, Protestant Episcopal Chu 
oe Social Relations. 
Ss tonal Jewish Welfare Board. 
sation Army. 
You’ Men’s and Young Women's 
ng Men’s and Young Women’s 


rch, Department of 


Christian Association. 
Hebrew Association. 


Government Agencies 


Tvices are also provided by governmen 


y taxes. Such agencies may perform one si 
nd varied services. 


for which they were ¢ 


Yout 
chiefiy A se 


Sery 
ci ice, or the 
€S ge y may offer many @ 


TV 
County e the geographical areas 
The > State, or nation. 
Services of the State Employment Office of the United St 


ates 
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Department of Labor are of particular interest to a ee 
the state and local branches of this agency, the director of gui a s 
the counseling staf members may arrange for high school stu E = 
take the General Aptitude Test Battery. Arrangements may be na sige 
interpretations of the results to the students by agency mane A 
school counselors. Interpretation of tests is followed by assistance in j 
ement, 
mon referral source for the counselor is the local branch of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. This agency exists to provide = 
rehabilitation services of physically and mentally handicapped. at 
intensive counseling, physical and psychological rehabilitation —— 
selective placement, and workshop procedures, apparent ana” ign i 
acquire the skills to become self-supporting. The agency provides a i 
ance in the selection of new work or job placement, training in schoo A 
industry for a job better fitted to client’s disability, and removal Or ane 
tion of the disability to fit the client for a new job. Eligibility requiremen 
should be checked with the local or regional director. for 
The following governmental agencies provide varied services and in 

mation useful to the school’s guidance program. 


1. State Departments of Health—Divisions of H 
2. State Departments of Public Welfare. 
A. Divisions of social administration with special service areas. 
B. Divisions of Mental Hygiene-Education and action programs. 
(1) Community child guidance services, 
(2) Community welfare classes for retarded children. 
(3) Special state schools, 
» Divisions of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
. State Departments of Edu 
of Special Education, Di 


ygiene and Education. 


A OO 


f, for the blind, and for other special me 
artment of Health, Education, and Welfare—wi 


Qn 
(=| 
5 
= 
@ 
a 
. U 
we 
a 
2 
F 
ino} 


Children and Youth Organizations 
Almost every community has organized children and youth agencies 
which extend worthwhile recreational and socializing experiences. Some 
communities have coordinated their children and youth organizations tO 
more effectively combat juvenile delinquency, These organizations Bare 
two major aims: (1) to meet the needs of normal young people, varying 


as they do in race, nationality, religion, and economic and cultural back- 
grounds; and (2) to m 


eet the special needs of the so-called “vulnerables 
or pre-delinguents, 


Thig at members in these organizations quite often are knowledgeable 
about children’s home backgrounds and can provide the counselor with 
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many observati 
vatio 
Illustrative of = a way the child functions in such organizations 
servi . A an ne or = att P . 
rvices in this respect pr ganizations Sa he contacted fr 


> ee Junior Red Cross. 
3 ne ; lub Federation. 
4 "i abate of America. 
i ai det of America. 
6. N z Youth Organizations. 
7 lisna Girls of America. 
i Future a y Association of America. 
Ai. Finat DE of America. 
10. Cil sc raftsmen of America. 
. Cirle ae of America. 
12. Youn F vice League of America. 
ima a s Christian Association. 
j Toxine haara- s Christan Association. 
i Joar Aelters Br = in many churches. 
IDENTIFYING THE PUPIL FOR REFERRAL 
TO GUIDANCE RESOURCES 


ne 


Student ta attention, They range from the o 

ay ta hed subtly emotionally upset pupil 
Use gui TRA However, the guidance role of the teacher demands that 
resources as may be warranted for the many normal 


Pupils in 
for higher-level development. 
by the school 


ho need 


wing Sean may be experiencing di 
self. (1) physical condition, (2) 
elf-adjustment. 
The Tisai Physical Condition 
Phy. sical it 8 well-being of the pupil is basic, © 
aY be cla ncicaps or problems of physical healt 
Ssified for the classroom teac 


f course. Students with 
h, regardless of cause, 


her as follows: 


LR 
eadi 
z mos yaetected physical disability. 

iele isabilities not easily noticed by anyone, including the student 


orm, f 
Stude, al pupils with specific health concerns. 
nt 
Classro S who have obvious physical disabilities are not problems to the 
d. The group that con- 


Om t 
ea é 
cher as far as identification 1S concerne: 
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stitutes the major challenge to the teacher are those students oa 
disabilities which are not easily detected. These students may pr E 
the same educational opportunities as healthy nonhandicappe | at hes 
provided slight adjustments are made. Not much can be done a- anes 
initial identification by the teacher and further identification o 

cific physical difficulty by a trained specialist. 

The taped group af nee with health problems are ne so = 
special health conditions, such as rheumatic fever, various hear oi 
tions, diabetes, malnutrition; then there are those who have abnor ily 
large or small structure, are victims of chronic colds, or who fan = poh 
or complain of not feeling well. Many go unnoticed unless the teac en 
quently compares each individual with the whole group of the sam 

ade level. , r 
Pea lists are available to help teachers to identify physical health in 
his class. They may be secured from health education specialists. 


School Learning 

Problems related to school lea: 
cerned with the main functi 
classroom teacher has gaine 
college, some idea as to wh 
at the age level in his class: 
for identifying the learnin 
be sure whether the ide 
symptom or cause, and 
school counselor, schoo 


helpful by suggesting w. 


rning are numerous because they are pad 
on of the educational staff and the pupils. e 
d, through his teacher education accent E 
at may be reasonably expected of boys and g A 
room. Therefore, the classroom teacher has tori 
g situation of his students. However, he may n a 
ntification is accurate, whether the Lanes 
what should be done. It is at this point that on 
l psychologist, or curriculum supervisor may 
ays to help the pupil. 


Poor Adjustment 


er adjustment on his achievement varies er 
e classroom teacher and counselor need to - 
ment in relation to school success. If the opel 
om a specialist, then the teacher sao 
encouraged to contact the appropriate resource member of the team. 
teacher may wish to use 4 problem checklist or make a sociometric stu y 
to determine the pupil’s needs in peer adjustment. It is well for the teache 
to keep in mind that peer adjustment is another developmental process: 
Peer adjustment is considered important because it is related to learning: 


The impact of a pupil’s pe 
the individual, However, th 
termine the pupil’s develop 
tion requires assistance fr 


lying; he may try to get his way by force. ree 
Y voice their troubles to anyone who will listen- 
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These characteristi 
accept T are typical of immature personalities. They do not 
which derind = as they are, nor do they accept the environment in 
maid or fll eden hemselves. They are seeking ways of adjusting, as awk- 
Cheat she i as they may appear to the observer. i 
pesönalitiesras ae tasks of the teacher and counselor is to accept these 
eovitvitnent 4a Er E and try to help them accept themselves and the 
E eaa hich they live. For an individual to solve any of his con- 
mature to the level of self-acceptance. This is a process 


that c 
hi a: 
n be facilitated by counseling. 


WOR 
KING RELATIONSHIPS WITH SCHOOL 


- AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
ntelli ‘ 
guidance ts of school and community resources can be realized if 
from these a Önnel establish cooperative relationships with the personnel 
uiderstaydie’ ET A sound basis for such a relationship is a thorough 
Schoo] cont of the community agency, association, OY organization by 
ing of the sch nel, and in turn, community resource personnel understand- 
ool guidance function. Stoop states: 
making personal contacts, if 
atter, in that the agencies are 
vices can sometimes best 
No administrator should 
d be transferred to 


The 

cor must take the initiative in 
founded io is soon becomes a two-way m 
serve the at the community, and their ser 
ever asitie ee by serving with the schools. 
an agency. E the responsibility of the school coul 
would, ri A the referral is made through the school, the agency 
ong as ges: with the school, serve in the capacity of assisting. As 
School, but pepa remains in school he remains a responsibility of the 
or empl he school is not responsible for meeting all his needs. He may, 
bility of the, need extensive medical treatment. This is not the responsi- 

e school, but making an educational experience available to him 


in spi 
Pite of his illness is.8 


The 
dey 
Establishin, lopment of cooperative rel 
ng Browne respect, confidence, and pr 
aintenance General principles recomm 
munit: of good working relationships betwee 
y resource are given below: 


al and takes time. 


oductive cooperation is a continu- 


ended for the development and 
n school staff and a 


ationships is gradu 


hare a concern for the 


ation presents pro- 


L Th 
Welfare e school and community 
d with good will. 


Thal na development of youth. 
is essence ofa] which must be de 
tegrative fe a team approach resides int 
Aa ne D aig for the benefit of all served. é j 
Ce, must E in the guidance program, usually the director of guid- 
Nctions H oroughly understand community resource agencies and their 

- He will need to know their function, purpose, modus operandi, 

Hill, 1959), p. 156- 


8 
Eme: 
TY St 
‘Oops (ed.), Guidance Services (New York: McGraw- 
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chief services rendered, readiness to cooperate with the schools, channels 
of referral, and the feedback procedures. F aculty members must know the 
part they are to have in the relationship of the school and community 
agencies. In turn, the director of guidance and other counselors are respon- 
sible for developing an understanding of the school’s function among the 
staff of the community agencies. } 

3. A functioning referral system must be organized. Policies governing 
referral must be well formulated and clearly understood by professional 
persons in both the school and the community agency. , 

4. There must be provisions for adequate communication between the 
school and its community resources. Personnel in both the school and the 
community agency must maintain the confidentiality of material received 
unless the client’s permission to release such information has been secured. 

ach group needs to keep the other informed concerning the disposition 
of cases, 

5. The school and the community resource agency recognize that eacli 
has something to contribute to youth and their families and, in turn, the 
community. Personnel in both the school and the community agency ae 
be certain of their own objectives and Operate within their limits © 
competencies. 

Rosecrance and Hayden present a comprehensive design for guidance 
use of supporting agencies (see Figure 18-1), 
Referral 


Often teachers and counselors think that referral indicates only the use 


the school. Some teachers believe that to refer 1$ 
ill be interpreted as such. Others view referral as 4 
es getting a proble lassroom. Some teachers desire 
assistance for themselves as an indirect method for helping pupils. Other 
teachers desire knowledge about and procedures for the use of school re- 


th the pupil. There seems to T 
erning referrals, but teachers who understand th 


i si m 
guidance resources and use the 5 
of referral is predicated on the assumption that ¢ 


: x g” 
niet ; it does not assume that the referring p° 
son is Incompetent. 


assistance. es 
uld know what sources of aid are available. This i 


? not call on him. 
T must supply adequate information about the student. 
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FIGURE 18-1 
c à i ” 
ommunity-Wide Guidance and Pupil Personnel Program* 
The Community 
Vocational Goals 
Employment Bureaus 
Child Recreational 
Guidance Service 
Clinics 
Family Religious 
Service Organizations 
Social Adult 
5 Agencies Education 
epartment Service 
ii of Health Clubs 
abor 
Unteng Industrial 
Organizations 
The School 
Psychiatrists 
Psychologists Vocational 
_ Guidance 
% isiting Educational 
Si eachers Guidance 
D ool Health Student 
partment Activities 
Principal 
Classroom Teacher 
Counselor 


erson- 


ayden, School Guidance and P. 


* Francis C. Rosecrance and Velma D. H 
acon, 1960), P- 216. 


nel Services (Boston: Allyn and B: 


itive, developmental 


erly be made for pos a 
Í dial or therapeutic 


5. R 
< Refer i 

ral may just as prop 
as for reme 


Purpos 

concen Ti example, scholarships— 
y. Its form depends upon the 
ferral. In a building where the 
blank may contain the name 
‘on of the problem. The items 
ful in terms of guidance rec- 


Some 
Schoo] type of referral blank is necessar 


and the 
acher 3 the teacher and the source of re 
of the cies a problem to a counselor, the 
d ent, the date, and a brief descripti 


on th 
e referral form should be meaning 
nity resources. 


g guidance a 


rds. ou? 
b he program, and commu 
Oth teac} nique for using supportin 

now Aer and school counselor, and especially the school counselor, 
Agency peersonnel, procedures, and working processes of the community 
lect įp¢ Bure 18-2 is an illustration of a form that could be used to col- 
shon] Ormation from various resource centers. A file of such information 
xXpect « € maintained, Further, the school counselor must know what to 


i 
n the way of feedback. 


gencies requires that 


i Practices 
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i ‘ the 
Teacher Expectancy of School Resources. This role-expectancy of 


i D ion Asso- 
teacher is expressed in the first principle of the National Education 
ciation Code of Ethics: 


i ion i ide children, 
The primary obligation of the teaching profession is o PEE E 
youth, and adults, in the pursuit of knowledge and skills, p 


them in the ways of democracy, and to help them to become happy; 
useful, self-supporting citizens.’ 


? ach, to 

This makes remote the time when the teacher's task was to 7 sind 

examine, and to maintain order. The statement of i ai aright 
implies heavy responsibilities for the teacher. Too, the teacher ha 


FIGURE 18-2 
Referral Resource Card 
F 
l. Identifying Data 
A. Name. 
B. Address- 
C. Telephone. 
D. Sponsorship. 
E. 


Purpose of Agency. 


F. Transportation Facilities 
1. Provided. 
2. Public — 


G. Physical Facilities Available. 


ll. Agency Staff 
A. Types of Workers 
1. Professional 
(a) Number employed full-time. 
(b) Number employed part-time. 
2. Administrative 
(a) Number employed full-time. 


(b) Number employed part-time. 
3. Service 


(a) Number employed full-time. 


(b) Number employed part-time. 
IIl. Agency Clientele 


A. Age Groups Served 

1. Pre-School (birth to 6 yrs.). 
- Pre-Adolescent (6-12 yrs.) 
- Adolescent (13-19 yrs.) 
+ Adults (20-65 yrs.) 
- Parents 
- Aged (65 plus). 


onan 


° Albert M. Johnson, “N. 


n 5 Gduca- 
E.A. and Teacher Welfare,” Journal of the National E 
tion Association, May 1956 


, P- 306-307. 
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central task 

‘essional service from other staff members an ive, tie 

nie nore tothe aor pupil pp caren 

Is in a supportin } et Se as 

rep el eee eames 

ists. $ 

ole inten procedures recommended for help alte? 

question, , srform the many duties mer educational 

If the be 2 iy a pni in the e i <a ek recogni 

ai fa uie d the role of the nly E ma of the school 

tion and his services have expanded. E 2 specialist häs xpe ial 

eg Seen ak Gn hes him with arena” mini- 

training in a specific area which furnis at have or could Seti ee 
Sources that the classroom teacher does 7 responsibility for in 

mally because of time limits and his primary 


FIGURE 18-2 (Cont.) 


” ent 
Iv, Services Offered Psychiatric Treatm: 


cane ee Seat 
i u 
— nal unseling____ Lar erie 


Fe ee 
Vocational Counseling ____— Other (specify) 
Remedial Reading 


Psychological Counseling—____—. 


Play Therapy 
Ve Agency Operational Procedures 

A. Admissions Officer: Name. 
Type of Referral Required 
1. Verbal 
2. Written ith Client_—————— 
seis ise Eimerpany sath Referral and Actual Work w 
Present Waiting Time betwee! 


Title. 


B. 


Present Case Load. 
Daily Working Hours 
1. Office 
2. Other 

* Usual Fees Charged 
Vl. General Personal Reaction 
* Descriptive Features 

1. Good Points 


2. Limitations 


3. Commentary 
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idi irls with 

The classroom teacher is a specialist in providing pa = oo = 
learning experiences related to a rather wol-defined o a e tae 
the teacher permits the secondary role of gidiice wor end 
dominant, then he is dangerously close to minimizing his prima y vate thé 

The specialist is available for help within his field; he mie the 
problem to another source by making the contact and setting Pi th 
pointment. He does not take the problem from the teacher but : sage 
him. Unless it is an extreme case which must be removed from a 
environment, the classroom teacher is in many cases a team — aie 
specialists in the helping process. The purposes of the cae ome 
administrator, and specialist are the same—to assist the pup 
effective learning and to become a better total self. 


Conferences 


a 

p ; 5 ee Teast sed by al 

The conference method of working with parents is being ee eal 
a 

increasing number of schools. Conferences may be planned o 

Most conferences serve the following general purposes: 


standing 
1. To talk things over, establish rapport, and to further understan 
between home and school, 


«sary 
z 3 liminary 
2. To exchange information, such as that recorded at the pre 
conference., 


5 el 

3. To discuss parent-child relationships or some phase of the hom 

or family as it affects the child, REE 
4. To give the parents an Opportunity to talk with a qualified listene 


4 p ; „ms, and one 
one who is familiar with their child’s development and problems, ar 
whom they can trust. 


5. To discuss the child’s re 
evaluate the child’s developm 

6. To consider some beha 
standing of possible c 
been noticed in the 
measures, 


7. To help the teacher 
ground in order t 
behavior, 


è lems 
8. To help the parent or parents recognize and face their own a 
honestly in order to relieve tensions that may be affecting their chil phase 
9. To classify a parent's question about the purpose behind some p 


re visit to the 
of the school program and curriculum, or to discuss the parent's visit t 
child’s group at school. 


10. To elaborate on some 
discuss some phase of early c 
or his child, 

11. To clear up 


oe nd cons 
an emergency situation, or to discuss the pros a 
of an urgent decision vital to the child, 


ife 


on oF 

cent activities at school, or to report 

ent and progress. der- 
i n 

vior problems with a view to amp meet 

auses, or to talk over a problem tendency idari 

child at home or at school and discuss gu 


> own back- 
gain more knowledge of the parents’ own back 


ild’s 
o understand the underlying causes of the chi 


; to 
point brought up at a group meeting ea 
hildhood as it applies to the individual p 
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12. 1T o 
s folloy A 
: AE vupona prev i 
ikna ous conference with additi 
e ; itional data or mor 
e 


A counselo 

guide in deter os teacher should have kli 

gn HIR ; » a checklist (see Fi 

nat te n state of readiness for a a ee : 

poe an david the oe skill and care if the conference is ie S 

“ae critical points in pi a ls common in the conference method. The n 

i fort and closing at E interview are starting with a feeling of mutual 

in which a ie | $ e proper time with the proper attitude. T} ; 

erence is held largely determines its p BE o. 


FIGURE 18-3 


Checkli: 
st for Te 
acher or Counselor Preparation for Parent Conferences 


— 


~H 
ave the 
a parents be 
Ti $ the principal alert en contacted about the conference as to time and purpose? 
Sager records for oe to that aspect of the guidance program? 
c rmatio ièi 
E umulative folder? ion checked for positive as well as negative information? 
aime ela. report? 
ecords of 
eee of other children i 
Anecdotal records? ran în tha fally? 


H 
ave oth 
ers in the sı 
chool that know the pupil, such as the nurse and the teachers, 


een c 
h ‘Ontacted for i 
lave | ‘or information about thi il 
4 prepare ! out the pupil? 
eric, | os a tentative agenda for the conference? 
j ave | ERa TAR ae gies pleasant physical atmosphere. 
o pa 
=— nference? and made provisions for possible interruption 
ave | di 
fer iscussed as 
ence may be necessary the reasons for conferences and the con- 


—_wh 


s during the 


pr i 
ae ay with the pupils? 
Y 
plans for follow-through of the conference? 
$ 


Uns 
elor 
Must b in 
e aler i 
t, as the parent talks, to gain impressions concerning: 


LE 
Xp 
. Emo ons for the child. 
Siblin nal tone of the home 
Attity & relationships i 
a as toward sex. 
st . 
Doretnghe cultural matters 
at is Pion of education f 
s : 
" Xloseness ia = as good and bad behavior. 
10. a Play of pl emoteness of family relations. 
Mount o ni hysical affection. 
pressure that is placed on t 


e 
‘ length of the : 
conference will be determined b 


ANDUA WD 


he child.” 
t time, by lim- 


y a se 
„cation 


Childhood Edt 


Parents in Early 
g Chil- 


M L 
Ork. y, “Ona 
k ard et al., Counseling with 
” Understandin, 


er Conferences, 
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ited time of parent or counselor, the attitudes and feelings of the parent 
and counselee, the skill in the conference method by both, and the purpose 
of the conference. 

The conference method is one of the best methods of working with par- 
ents if the method is evaluated and techniques are studied by individual 


teachers and groups. Valuable do’s and don't’s suggested by Langdon and 
Stout are: 


. Be truthful and honest. 

» Respect the parent’s confidence. 

Do not appear shocked at anything. 

Don’t jump to conclusions, 

Take what parents say seriously, 

Don’t be authoritative. 

Avoid getting into arguments, 

Avoid teacherish, pedantic language. 

Be sympathetically understanding but not sentimental. 

Be ready to speak honest admiration for what parents do. , 
Let parents have plenty of opportunity to talk about what concerns 


CoONaunppopry 


10. 
IL 
them. 


12. Be ready and willing to explain. 


senile 
13. Let it be seen that parents are not expected to do all the adjusting. 


Thus, the purpose of a 


à: į activities 
ll guidance techniques, mental health activities, 
classroom atmosphere, 


teaching procedures, teacher personality, is to m- 
crease the possibility that every pupil will realize his full potential. It can 


best be accomplished with the teamwork of all concerned: classroom 


es io scialists. 
teacher, parent, school counselor, and administrator, and other specialist 
The use of resources, the 


n, fits into the conceptual framework of the derr 
opmental guidance program, with the teacher and the school counseto: 
the core of the team. 


_ Resource and Role Clarification 


The multiple resource and role relationships of those in and out of 
school in the pupil p 


ersonnel services stimulated the formation of a con” 
ational professional groups with some role in pip 
orated group is known as the Interprofessional ~~ 
l Services. Several purposes of tò 
of these is to determine the roles = 
to the point of redefinition. aT 
$ ; sciplinary resources. Research projects are "a 
signed to achieve these Purposes which will aid in resource and rolé 
clarification,13 


en identified, One 


various pupil personnel workers, even 


12 Grace Langdon and Irving S. Stout 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1954 3 

* Walter B. Waetjen, “ 
sonnel and Guidance Jour 


od 
Parent-Teacher Interviews (Englew? 
1954), pp. 315-318. 


Pupil Personnel Work: A Prospectus for Research,’ 


» Per- 
nal, September 1963, pp- 97-98. 
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Another project of the sixties designed to define and clarify school coun- 
selor role, with resource role implications, is the continuing American 
School Counselor Association “Counselor Role Study.” 


14 American School Counselor Association. Policy Statement for School Counselors. 
Washington, D.C.: American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1964. 
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Chapter 16 treats guidance in the community. Glanz describes briefly the 


educational, medical, and social services which are available in most commu- 
nities to offer aid to youth. 

Hill, George E, Identifying the Schools Guidance Resources. Athens, Ohio: 

Ohio University, 1959, p. 18. id m 

ill presents a classification of guidance resources, a guidance resources 

p z a e briefly identifies the 


ventory, » and suggestions for using the inventory. Hi contd 
School’s guidance services, the purposes of guidance, and the school’s guid- 


ance resources, 
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Guidance Research 
Techniques 


What general research competencies are oneal chin 
What research approaches may be used to evaluate guidance tec foe 
What are some initial steps in guidance evaluation and research: 
What are some suggestions for research? 


ivi i i rvic ion 
How does research activity contribute to in-service educat 
on guidance techniques? 


RESEARCH COMPETENCIES 


i rk. 

School counselors must have a continuing curiosity about on Sse 

This curiosity must be enflamed by disciplined research rather t weet 

sumed by the enervating rituals and routines of the guidance PoR Me 

Initiated in the preparation period, the spirit of inquiry can bec arii 
force that moves the school counselor to research throughout his c 


Th i e 

i S or in th 

© competencies of the school counselor for research cente 
following areas: 


1. Experience in develo 
2. Ability to identify q 
resolution. 


ds 
3. Knowledge of different types of research and the inherent deman 
of each for reputable accomplishment. 


: ý ram 
4. Understanding of implications for one’s school guidance prog 
from research reports in appropriate journals, 


3 hool 
5. Ability to assess student educational development in the local sc 
against a national backdrop of information. 


6. Ability to determine discrepancy between student potential and pe 
formance and its possible significance. 
7. Ability to analyze and record guidance test data. ; eer 
8. Skills to conduct research relevant to achievement, study skills, car 
thinking, personal becoming, and follow-through studies. 


ping questions about the guidance ee 
uestions about the guidance function which 


To maintain these com 


inuall 
petencies a school counselor must continually 
study facets of the guidan 


5 4 i ents: 
ce function, guidance processes, and instrum 
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R 
ESEARCH APPROACHES 


Rese 
arch e 
ledisi extends our k: makin 
cisions. It ae i knowledge. It gives us additional bases for ki E 
give us the decision. At its best. research creat 7 
do 0 4 es new 


problems fo: 
r furthe sti vigorat haracter- 
1er S y 
idy, always protecting its in ig ing charac 


istic. T} 
. The scho 
ol counse 
selor cannot research and expect to find final answers 
cll cl { 
fundamental condi- 


Š Guba define: 
tions iist — a as a process of inquiry. Two 
5 mkta! heaton as Li e control, and (2) proper sampling. Careful 
aaj proper external aae een internal validity. Proper sampling 
ar oe guidance abi ne 1 y or purposes of generalization. In research 
vie p sil dlec Hatten ea and tools, the investigator must be aware 
ee e, the sn eat nge upon internal validity of the research. For 
variables experine variables, those factors which may influence 
+ 1B éenlisont the ve ental, controlled, or randomized—may really af- 
oC ities $8 einna search. One may be led to misinterpret research 
oo and other facto i re of the interplay between the confounding vari- 
onfounding ors, Personality inventories are especially susceptible 
g variables in that social desirability may influence the 


r 
i oaen 
e histori 
sel oriographi 
graphic research approach is one method the school coun- 
terns, either of 


or mi 
ght use to i A 
o identify tendencies, themes, and pat 


Pupils or th 
e: es > 
ree to seri a have impact on the current gui 
A school a “C” er ved grading patterns may show the cow 
te hee so many p E e is achieved by many high-ability pupils because 
tis - unlike being Maen Thus, to be “average” in this particular school 
Konei period of eae a in another school. The study of this pattern 
tesean Or guidance and bis yield a history of performance having implica- 
a ch method of } | correction in this particular school. The disciplined 
it me observable,” a may seem to merely confirm what is 
thou “te the in for E often seems to do just this. It does far more: 
just 5 tful counsel anon into patterns for deeper interpretation by the 
Cemed to be or; it verifies or nullifies the authenticity of that which 
a © surve P 
aa evidens ae descriptive research approac' 
fa davey of Peri conditions in the guidance prog" 
‘ . In future y skills and attitudes of pupils gives 
2 arent EA cn. similar surveys may yield differe: 
iarity with guidance practices may help 


u 
an ate a A 
si Pogram. A su Telkttons program, so necessary to mo 
Th © check hi urvey of pupil college choice may Jead the schoo 
el is educational information resources. 
x oach is 


dance function. 
nselor that 


h provides a method to se- 
am as they now exist. 
a picture for action 
nt results. A survey 
the counselor to 


dern survival © 
] coun- 


of special interest tO 
and Investigations.” In Jack A. 
rch: New Perspectives (Dan- 
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Cun gon G 
Ube - Guba, “ P 
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school counselors. Because the proper guidance fag te T Fome s 
mental, this research approach provides a sound basis for s u n 
and girls. The developmental approach involves freguènt e a 
on progress. The longitudinal method may be used to aa is 
predispositions, precipitators, trends, rates, and changes P ane: 
ment. It provides a basis for examining the beginning o ik some 
ioral patterns. The onset of underachievement, for example, Pa TERN 
ered in this way. Further, this approach assists the counselor to istinguis 
between transitory incidents and long-term patterns of eee ft 
The case study method is a basic research approach for gui cir A 
relevant data about an individual are collected to assist the cee s 
understanding the pupil as a basis for guidance. In the oe à en 
approach, the pupil becomes involved in the study of mre ia Ta study 
simply a passive object of investigation by the counselor and the case s 
team. (Chapter 17 describes the case study in detail.) ; cata 
A research approach attracting much attention today is the a a a 
method. The experimental research method is distinguished by the d eg A 
of control over the variables studied and its carefully delimited dime . 
sions. The chief difficulty lies in a design that requires variables to rd 
lated and controlled, It must be kept in mind that even though one variab 7 
is isolated, the human situation results from a complex interactive proces 
of many variables, difficult to control. o gi 
The chief advantage of the experimental approach is that it gives = x 
ness to a determinant affecting the conditions under study. This methoc is 
particularly useful in researching guidance functions involving ese 
for example, counseling. Various facets of the counseling process can be 
changed and studied for their implications, 
The types of research employed in guidance research should not be 


limited by the contemporary beholden attitude toward experimentation. 
As Patterson points out, r 


eplication is the key factor, not experimentation. 
Patterson states: 


(1) We need more 
or relevant variables 
hypotheses. Such stu 
considered inferior t 
cant, or unim 
more technic 


survey and exploratory research to identify pertinent 
and to serve as a Source of meaningful and significant 
dies are part of Science and should not be belittled or 
© the so-called rigorous testing of a minor, insignifi- 
portant hypothesis unrelated to any theory. (2) We need 
jue research to provide reliable and valid instruments for use 
in hypothesis testing research. (3) We need to recognize that there are 


other research designs which can contribute to the evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of treatment besides the traditional one of 


a treated experimen- 
tal and an untreated control group.2 


a Om = i Patterson, “M 


ethodological Pri 
ance Journal, Decemb 


oblems in Evaluation,” Personnel and Guid- 
er 1960, Pp- 274. 
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of metl 
Ë hodology 
in Sy for gui ses 
ate, these eel gee evaluation. Although this revi 
evaluation. T} s continue to be typical of sapere: was made 
- The seven methods oe of studies made in research 


External criteri 
Followaia, th na the “do you do this?” method 
Client aion what happened then?” method 
Taperen n, the “what do you think?” method 
Specific 3 sa the “information please” metoa 
Within gro niques, the “little by little” method. i 
Bermeon op changes, the “before and after” ° } 
group changes, the “what's die oles: 3 


NOW wwe 


are only as useful as the 


and the judgment used 
and effect 


Th 
e dat 
a resulti 
čan witk heii from research methodology 
m making infer ne research study was deid 
Delt ences adadi 
clusion is too oie: and drawing generalizations. The cause 
en the Achilles heel of research 


INITIATING RESEARCH 

This project 
of the need 
e worth- 


The first 

o st step in research i 
ae have a ha i is to choose a research project. 
while ditional advanced nek aps may be simply a survey 
effort Unless there: is zeon in the curriculum—but it must b 
pra hë wasted. atinga for the research, much time, energy, and 
iey er and Rotht Si "id oe some conceptual framework is necessary. 
(2) Sa po four ir hasize the importance of structure in research. 
a dequan pendent eee of an adequate structure: (1) postulates, 
aise n cy. Postulates ce (3) hypothetical system, and (4) criteria of 
Postulatene emine d on mba a to the research and guard against the 
ionshi ed should be clari ptions. The interdependency of the functions 
tion P should be c arified. Multiple hypotheses with stated interrela- 
Telationshi onsidered. The criteria of adequacy include examina- 
ps for both independent factors and interdependent 


fı 
Unctions 


Nee t 
Tganize = Palem has been chosen 
the hee a investigate the problem. 
: bala oject will fall apart. First, 
0 ie What does } ng the practical significance of the 
teria Pts does he ps expect to learn, what is he trying to learn, what new 
Study; is usually xpect to find? Next, the counselor must define his cri- 
e sae the pae ake the statement of the problem, the criteria for 

°unselor em, and the statement of the limitations of the study. 
must define the populations and draw from this a sample 


a 
Cli 
a iff 
ture ord P. Froehli 
dich, Evaluating Guidance Procedures: A Review of the Liter- 
Agency, f Education, 


Jang: lise 
quary - 3310 (Washin i 
‘ shington, D.C.: Federal Security Office © 
ssential Framework 


Ma 9), pp. 
Rite et ey g 

sher and Robert N. Roth, “Structure: AN Ess 

1961, pP- 639-644. 


> Terso 
nnel and Guidance Journal, April 


counselor must 
be a haphazard 


he must set up @ statement of 
project. In other 


and defined, the 
This cannot 


for 
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for the study. These plans must be definite before he starts to gather the 
needed information. 

When the criteria have been established and subjects chosen, materials 
must be gathered, purchased, or developed. Next, the counselor must a 
range for observations or measurements that will provide T 
relevant information. Then the investigation gets under way. Analysis 0 
the data follows. Counselors must remember to carry out their research 
with as much simplicity as possible. 

Research questions focus on the following key points: 


. What is the problem? 
. For what questions are answers being sought? 
. What is said in the literature about the problem? 


What are the precise procedures to be used to solve the problem? 
‘How do I plan to report the findings? 


What recommendations for action in my school will be made? 
What further research is prompted by this study? 


How may I report this to the personnel and guidance profession? 


Difficulties 


guidance research has not been done in the 
ry schools. When he questioned school counselors, 
Onses such as the following: 


ONDUA H 


One wonders why more 
elementary and seconda 
Loughary received resp 


1. I don’t have time to carry on research. What with my other responsibili- 
ever seem to complete my counseling and other assigned guid- 

ance duties, let alone doing a study. 
2, Administrative policy makes it difficult for me to conduct research. My 
administrators don’t want students used as guinea pigs. They say school 


board members would ask, “If you don’t know that counseling works, 
why are we paying for it?” 


3. I don’t feel that I have the necessary research skills to do serious ex- 
perimental work,5 


Coleman‘ listed the following reasons for the dearth of evaluative studies 
in guidance: (1) lack of recognition that efforts and pet beliefs do not guar 
antee results; (2) lack of competence in evaluation and research skills; 


vice and daily tasks, often enhanced by pressure 
from higher administrators, d 


on experimental re 


nesses; (2) acquiring sufficient data is difficult because rec- 
dequate or incomplete, and because the purposes ° 

John Lougha it , 
106 ne Counseling in Secondary Schools (New York: Harper & Row’ 
8 William Coleman, “ 


8 Role of Evalu 
Services, Personnel and 


€ ation in Improving Guidance and Counseling 
Guidance Jou 


rnal, March 1957, pp. 441-444. 
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= Research Techniques 
seling oft 
= g often prec 
ee Seta m the gathering of certain data; (3 ne 
be he Sr ee y statistical criteria are frequent! tot Seat 
n of guidance is im a of the counseling situation; and De atv 
peded by the inability to confrol = The a 
} nseling recom- 


mendati 
Ad cee Bi their effects." 
al difficulties have b i 
ave been listed by O'Dea a 
y a and Zeran. Ade 
i quate 


criteri 
1a appli 
segs plicable to a varie A 
oe to get at the variety of situations are lacking; multiple criteri 
S e the S a many aspects of counseling outcomes and a 
xtremely difficult to d and the biasing effects of a single criteri ie 

esign studies to ev nlp 

evaluate counselin 
g and at the same 


tim 
eto 
ever i 
eieo s a partially elimi m 
ct i y elim 
picas ) inate extraneous fi 
E PEA aT s factors, such as the Haw 
selee gains; the focus of the criteria will be ia a 
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to di 
iffer 
ent effects 
effects of counseling.’ 
stions involving 


ack of time i 
w me $ 
ae Meuh thee a most frequently given to que 
ma hey are kept ee is not rigidly set, most counselors find 
fon an dotle m aA their counseling interviews, recording, sched- 
equate staff i Sea tasks. Since many school systems cannot af- 
their counseling service, counselors must frequently 


Carry 
a he 
i any pa load of counselees 
Sear, ance work é ; 
an find a who are sincerely concerned with experimental 
fee] T Tison i acking the skills necessary for effective research 
‘n equately prep selors did not have sufficient training in college to 
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Recent Representative Research Reports 


JENSON’S PHOENIX STUDY 


Jenson!° studied pupil reaction to the guidance program in the Phoenix (Ari- 
zona) Union High Schools during the 1952 academic year. The criterion was 
student feeling. This was used because it provides an index as to what students 
think of counseling and how they believe it helped them. Jenson and his co- 
workers used a 20 per cent random sample of 8,000 seventh- through twelfth- 
grade boys and girls in the seven high schools in Phoenix. The counselor pupil 
ratio was 1:650. Counselors had 12 to 15 semester hours of university counselor 
education courses. 

A questionnaire administered by teachers according to prepared instructions 
was given to the pupils. School counseling objectives were stated and students 
indicated on a five-point scale the help they had received from counselors toward 
meeting these objectives. Objectives emphasized student self-understanding, 
decision-making, and personal responsibility for decisions and actions. Jenson 
also obtained students’ reactions as to whom they would seek assistance from— 
parents, counselors, teachers, deans, friends—for certain problems—e.g., know- 
ing more about abilities. A weight of three to first choice, two to second choice, 
and one to third choice gave a preference score. 

Jenson had a number of interesting findings. Illustrative are the following: 
Over 60 per cent of the pupils believed counselors had helped them “very 
much” or “some.” Eighty-one per cent felt they had received positive help in 
understanding their abilities, interests, ambitions, and personality. Sixty per cent 


indicated they had received help in making progress toward realistically chose” 
goals, 


Counselors were the individuals preferr 
their problems. Counselors and parents were preferred by students to teachers, 
deans, or friends for help with problems. Teachers received their highest rating 
in terms of helping with school progress, although even here they were secon¢ 
Se Jenson attributes the low preference for deans to their authorita- 
ive roles. . 


red by students for help with most of 


WISCONSIN COUNSELING STUDY 
Fe longitudinal study of the value of counseling secondary school pupils ye 
. e focus of research by Rothney."! He chose as his subjects all sophomore stt 
ents from four representative high schools in Wisconsin. Some 870 student 


were distributed randomly i pe 
a y into control and experi The expe 
mental group received eounse Seg oe p 


ling throughou ades i 2. Follow-up 
studies of the 690 who Graduated ede nee ere - an! 
years after high school graduation. Evaluative criteria were 7 dinti of sat- 
isfaction with, and adjustment to, post-high school sitas (2) measures in opti- 
— ts (3) Measures of reflection on post-high school education; 8” 
a - persistency in post-high school endeavors. e 
All contro group subjects were interviewed once and experimental subjec!* 


1° Ralph E. Jenson “Student Feeli 
son, “$ Feeling A 
ance Journal, April 1955, PP- 498-503. sities 
™ John W. M. Rothne i ' i . 
oo othney, Guidance Practices and Results (New York: Harper & Ror 


nseling Help,” Personnel and Guid- 
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were interviewed twice during the first year. Guide sheets of personal data 
were used in the initial interviews. Cumulative records were kept. 

Selected parts of the Differential Aptitude Test were administered to all sub- 
jects of the study during the second year. Counseling and records of personal 
data changes were kept. 

Counseling was also the major activity of the third year, the last year the 
subjects were in school. Again, general interview guides and records were used. 
The focus was on student developmental progress. One month before graduation 
all subjects indicated their post-high school plans in terms of one of six cate- 
gories: education, employment, armed forces, work on parents’ farm, uncertain, 
or married within one year (for girls only). Different forms of a senior report 
questionnaire were then given to each student in terms of the choice he indi- 
cated, and those plans were recorded. Sociometric ratings of themselves to their 
classmates—for example, on subject-matter knowledge—was obtained. About 
half of the parents came for interviews on their own initiative. 

Some of the findings achieved through follow-up studies revealed that coun- 
seled students compared with noncounseled students in the following ways: 


1. Achieved slightly higher academic records in high school and post- 

high school education. 
2. Indicated more realism 

the time they were gradu: 
3. Were less dissatisfied ss pan ip 
4. Had differi ational aspirations. vaN i 
5. erie eto expression of, entering into, and remaining 


i i i snes 12 
in their vocational choices. 


about their own strengths and weaknesses at 


ated from high school. 
à their high school experiences. 


NEW YORK CITY GUIDANCE STUDY hati tli 
i ri intensiv 
vi at es apm ae ie = oa characterized 
p vices on early school leaving.’ The subjects were 


i ji students were in four 
y att ally attri arly school leavers. These 
igh foe eeri a and comparison groups. There were 


8" schools and divided into experimental 1 292 boys and 202 girls in the gac 
E ala a eta tie eh TE I had IQ's of 80 or higher. 
Pi a raae ea le and 154 0 si ned full time to 125 
ne experimental group had a teacher-counselor ag petits OD 
si f ri two years. 
i each high school for a period of two } pean NERS 
5, ceived the nasal pia the embers of both group 


in th 
E 5a 
diia subject classes. ; 
S idua] counseling was the key guida 
Much o OWever, group procedures were use 


Plans of the counseling was focused on makin 
that intensive § 


school. M 


with experimental stu- 


seemed wise to do so. 
d vocational 


nce process 


d when it se¢ 
g educational an 


uidance 


Carly „€ Tesearchers concluded ani 
Brad School leaving in high school. However, the diff nos a and Bi 
stap ation in t f d the comparison group A nendeni 

Atistic, the experimental an Yael ith individu’ é 
ae a and adjustment 0 


Once a Y Significant. Interestingly, the inte d educatior 
Other y ed in the study resulted “in the improve 
1a, Vents in the classes of those teachers- 


` Tbiq 

1 > PP. 479-480. -makii 
4 Mie Of Education of the City of New tot ee the 
1956), Y School Lea: ere (New York: Boar of Educa 
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RESEARCH SUGGESTIONS 


A r 
In writing of counseling and research, Goldman states that the en a 
can participate in, or at least support, research to develop actuarial in 
pretations of relationships between test scores and the criteria. 


The counselor in a large high school has in his records test scores o a 
graduates of his school. . . . With the expenditure of not a great dea = 
time, this counselor could have a neat set of expectancy tables from whic a 
he could, in an instant, find for each student a statement of probabilities 
of getting certain grades at each college. . . 4 


? , i > BE. s of 
Gronlund’* emphasizes the use of research in testing the usefulness 
sociometric procedures. An hypothesis may be tested: 


Sociometric grouping of pupils in the homeroom (action) will improve 


pupil’s social relations (goal) to a greater degree than ability grouping 
(alternate action), 


Recognizing the difficulties involved in researching such hypothes f 
Gronlund points out that it is only through replication and evaluation s 
sociometric techniques under controlled conditions that generalization 
can be made as to the effectiveness of sociometrie procedures. à 
Research relating to innovation and creativity needs to be explore d 
Youtz’s summaries of research on experimental findings relating to ae 
imagination will be helpful to stimulate research thinking. He presents A 
problem, the subjects, the procedure, the results, the discussion, an is 


. . + S g 
conclusion. These are all in brief but offer a basis for the school counsel 
to think through research ideas in his school on similar topics. The real key 
is to give encouragement for new: 


ness—not for novelty’s sake but for 1 
provement. Encouragement can compensate for the risk of failure." If 

Some suggestions for research, with criteria, are given in Table 19-1. i 
researched, most of these would do much tostest the validity of the deve” 


opmental guidance theory, The problem is presented in the left-hand col- 
umn; a suggested criterion for judging outcome is given in the right-han¢ 
column. If the guidance function is applied to the problem, then then 
men to be a difference in the criterion, This difference should be a 
than what one might reasonably expect if the guidance function had no 


been applied to the . ange 
problem. It is realiz å tors may chang” 
the criterion, However, if e Paat olien ee miy das 


other conditions in the school are observe 
havi if ons in the school are obs ee, 
ae i appreciable change during the research, then it is at Jeast 3 
r for thought that the guidance function did have impact on the c" 

14 Leo Gold Jsi ; 
1961), p. 209. 7 8 Tests in Counseling (N 


* Norman E, Gronl = 
1959), PEASE nlund, Soc iometry 


16 Richard P, Youtz, 


J. Parnes and Harold E eilg Foundations of Applied Imagmation.” In I” 
York: Scribner's, 1962), mae A Source Book for Creative Thinking 


fts, 
ew York: Appleton-Century-C"° 


W, 
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terion. Further. it ; 

school carat hoped that the problems and criteria given will spur 

: ay secure a or extend their research. The school counselor 

esearch staff at e help from other research-experienced colleagues or 
at a nearby university or from the state department of 


education, 
TABLE 19-1 
== Su ti 
= sages ions for Counselo” Research 
PaM Pupil Problem-Centered Research 
em 
1. Sch Criterion 
2 ool drop-out Treatment Expected Outcome 
| C -outs ae 
Ourse selection ee in school Counseling More stay in school 
ak election in terms Information Success in course work 
nowledge of self of ability ond planning 
Congrvence with test Counseling More morira tote 
inventory— behovior 
observation 
4. High abilit results 
i 
goals y/low Occupational Information, Greater number of 
preferences counseling students planning for 
professional and 
technological 
occupations 
Guidance Process-Centered Research 
1. Junio Problem Criterion 
r hi m 
2 of high ce school pupils have concerns Analyze content of counseling tapes 
= Counselor neal rather than college recorded topics 
viniti 
$ Questionin ultfated counseling Number of continued comot 
g versus pupil leads Number of continued pupil flow of remarks 
4. Coungy with pupil leads 
Sri Counselor word count versus pupil word 
5. Case staffin count 
g si Increase of participants in seeking cout 
ó. Use of e selor 
Ncouragement Greater observed productivity of pupil after 
encouragement 
Guidance Profession-Centered Research 
1. Rol Problem Criterion 
* Role 7 
commitment Diary choices of guidance functions over 
2. Anal: others 
Yze cumulative records Entries versus omissions; positive versus 
Se Prognosi negative statements 
4. Follos esis of algebra Study which test best predictor 
ae Former student recognition of guidance 
services 
Fi 
ollow; 
W: : + . . 
Te j ing this paragraph are brief summaries of research studies which 
given above. Pauley and Hein illus- 
m. Tollefson 


lus 

t; . 

z, Sok ative of the major divisions 

$ S on pupils’ perceptions of the guidan ? Hollis and 
A ollis an 


a 
» deal wi 
l with research centered © 
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Isaacson report on a topic of allocation of time and activities for the school 
counselor. 


Pauley, B. G., and Harry Hein, “Kanawha County Looks at a New Guid- 
ance Program,” The School Counselor, 9 (October 1961), pp. 31-34. 

It is pointed out that the appraisal of the guidance program by those 
whom it affects is a valuable means of improvement. Unfortunately sae 
selors have difficulty finding sufficient time for appraisal. Such an appraisa 
was made in Kanawha County, West Virginia. f 

Plans were made to evaluate the guidance programs by the means s 
two questionnaires, one for pupils and the other for teachers, principa’s 
and deans. A total 562 usable completed student questionnaires were = 
turned from the 600 distributed. The number of teachers, principals, an 
deans included was 122, : 2 

The results from the questionnaires were tabulated and reported in oe 
tables. Table 1 was “Faculty Responses to Items of Questionnaire,” Tabien 
was “Student Responses to Items on the Questionnaire,” Table 3 repo" te d 
“Pupil’s Evaluations of Help Received in Selected Problem Areas, ee 
Table 4 was a “Summary of Faculty Member’s Comments and Suggestions: . 

The summary and conclusions indicated that a large majority of the fac 
ulty and students reacted favorably to the guidance programs. The ssi 
showed that both teachers and students approved the addition of counsa” 
ors in the four county schools and the work these counselors were doing: 

Both teachers and pupils made some suggestions for changes in the pro” 
gram and were critical of some aspects of the program. A large percentage 


: r i 
of pupils reported that they had insufficient interview time with thet 
counselors, 


On the basis of this favorable evaluation and reception of the ga 
program, four additional counselors were placed in Kanawha County 
schools in 1960-1961. It is reported that the evaluation program is con 
tinuing. orn 


« 1 
Parks, Anne B. “Do They Know How to Study?” The School Counselor, 1 
(December 1963), pp. 119-121. 


t- 
In recent years underachievement has been the object of increased 2 


e are 
Ts suggested as related to underachievement 
study skill 


classified as achievers and 66 as underachievers- 
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owa Work- j 
réstills for sae a Skills Test was given to both groups. The differences in 
= Eon. groups were compared using the “t” test for the differ- 
e z 
tä ree in ear a difference between the group of achieving and 
students had E ; 3 ents significant at the 1 per cent level. The achieving 
The stude higher mean than the underachieving students. 
taking a = n evaluated themselves on work habits and study skills by 
“P test AU rS inventory (Stanford University developed). Again a 
cent level s a reee between the two groups significant at the 1 per 
work habits n eE students were the least satished with their 
Achievin tade did not think they had improved their work habits. 
re 3 ents felt they had improved their work habits. 
he chis nnaire also related to study and school work was administered. 
groups, Thea test was used to determine the significance between the 
toward aed underachieving students were more negative in their reaction 
ly and also felt they wasted too much time. Underachievers 
work to get by (1 per cent level). 
work habits, lower level 
part of underachievers 
at we cannot afford the 


e of them 


An 
= aea Darrell E., and Gene F. Ostrom, “Self-Ideal Congruence as a 
63) r of Academic Success,” Journal of Research Services, 11 (May 
orp ee: 8-10. 
Pure ati study is the rep 
cess fro asure of the strength of the motivatio 
as he i a comparison of a student's perception of se ie 
practi ould like to be.” Fifty statements drawing on the areas of study 
ive Ces, attitudes toward study, feelings about instructors, and academic 
Were lees selected to measure academic motivation. The a he 
tp ects in the study were asked to sort the statements into force 
utions on the basis of their concepts of self and ideal self. 
correla reliability of the rating system was examined at the os 
Out bo tions for the two distributions for the 73 students com a, ing 
Were th blanks ranged from —.23 to 91 with a median of .71. All but two 
e Positive and all but six were significant at the .05 level. ay modien 
rating of .71 suggests a substantial reliability between the two sets 


empt to develop a relatively 
nal factors in academic suc- 
Jf as he is and self 


ort of an att 


red to 52 students in a non- 


Š . 
vredi kiei dministe s 
sares m E verity of Nebraska. Jntelligence test 
we le from the records as well as their 


Btade VETE obtained for these peeP 


Point averages for that semester. 
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‘ iie 
Product moment correlations were computed between Sr ser 
ruence, grade-point average, and intelligence test mE sig apa 
nuon was obtained between self-ideal correlations an g d 
average. At the same time there was no relationship between a oe 
the measure of academic aptitude, the ACE. The resulting multip 


f x ined 
lation, however, for college grades predicted from ACE scores combin 
with self-ideal was .70. 


‘ t 
Watson, William H., and D. L. Musselman, “An Investigation ne Effec 
of Counseling,” The School Counselor, 9 (March 1962), pp. 107- to shivol 
“This is an evaluation of the work of one counselor in relation enna 
performance of the counselees.” The investigator described fo) assist 
in counseling as fourfold: (1) help the pupil develop self-insig een 
the pupil in personal and social reality adjustment; (3) E "ha A 
and future educational plans; (4) bring about awareness of pote: 
ee set up to evaluate the effects of six individual et 
sessions in one semester upon a group of ninth-grade students. indi- 
dents had taken the SRA Youth Inventory. Eighty-nine students who ad 
cated more than 60 problems on the Inventory were chosen for the naling 
The group was divided into two groups, those to receive the coun pee 
(45 students) and the control group (44 students), The Aol p, 
matched in regard to mental ability, reading grade scores, family make 
race, and sex. si 
The effects of the counseling were evaluated by comparing chang bet 
student achievement, student self-appraisal, teacher appraisal, num 


and kind of problems, and student evaluation of the counseling. 
Findings were as follows: 


. : _ t on 
1. There was no evidence that the counseling had a significant effec 
average academic performan 


by 
ce of the counseled group measured b} 
grades, 


, sanii 
2. There was no conclusive evidence that the counseling had a sign} 
cant effect on self-appraisal. 


3. There were indications that the counseled pupils modified their be- 
havior slightly, to that more approved by teachers, 


4. Counseling seemed to increase the awareness of problems. 
5. Pupils reacted favorably toward the counseling. 


Tollefson, Nona F, Bruce Shertzer, and Shelley ©: 
Stone, “Altered Cou 


55 o 
ra Summer Institute,” The Scho 
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tion in an NDEA Institute. It also ascertained the degree of agreement of 
participants and their principals as to actual and ideal amounts of time 
which should be devoted to common guidance functions. 

The participants were mailed two questionnaires, one they were asked 
to complete themselves, and the other they were to submit to their princi- 
pal for completion. The questionnaires were coded so as to make possible 
identification and matching of the questionnaires from each participant 
with that of their respective principals. The number of participants polled 
was 58; of these 81 per cent returned their questionnaire. Usable replies 
were received from a total of 45 of those returning the forms. 

The rankings assigned the 15 guidance activities were examined by 
gross inspection of the median rankings assigned by the counselor and 
administrator groups. The index of change employed was the degree of 
difference in the size of correlations for counselors on the pre- and post- 
institute rankings of activities and ideal rankings. 

The results indicated that counselors tended to order their post-institute 
Activities somewhat more like their ideal rankings than they did their 
Pre-institute activities. The correlation differences were, however, treated 
by the Fisher's Z-test of significance of difference; the difference proved 
nonsignificant. 

The comparison of the rankings 
substantially in agreement as to the 
guidance activities. These findings wer 
Q-sort study of the same question. 

_ The most marked change in counselor pre- a 
tivities was in teaching, which changed from rank 2 to 15. 

Examining the post-institute ranks disclosed that counselor views 
changed most noticeably in the amount of time they considered appro- 
priate for administrative and clerical activities. Also, these two activities 
Were superseded by research, evaluation, faculty conferences, and voca- 


i ?, . 
tional placement in terms of priority for the counselor's time. ; 
€ counselors’ post-institute actual activities and administrators’ rank- 


ings of counselors’ actual activities revealed that administrators tended to 
view the counselors’ actual activities reasonably accurately. In the last 
Comparison it was indicated that administrators would (if possible) reduce 
the amount of time counselors spend at clerical and administrative duties 
and increase the time for in-service training, parent conferences, research, 


a : 
nd vocational placement. 


for counselors and administrators were 
actual and ideal time allocated for 
e in close agreement with Schmidt's 


nd post-institute actual ac- 


w Counselors Spend Their Time,” 


p- 89-95. 
tion of time presently spent by a 


pills Joseph, and Lee E. Isaacson, “Ho 
te School Counselor, 9 (March 1962), p 


his article is concerned with the por E Hea 
Selected group of counselors and how these counselors would realign their 


Schedules under ideal conditions.” The subjects were 89 participants in an 
advanced institute in counseling and guidance at Purdue University. P 
During the first week of the institute a questionnaire was prepared an 
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given to the members. They were asked to report the percentages of one 
during the past year which they devoted to each service and responsibility. 
The questionnaires were collected, tabulated, and reported to the ae 
pants. Seven weeks later a second questionnaire was given to dee 
and they were asked to indicate the percentages of time they thoug h 
would be “ideal” to distribute among the services and responsibilities. = 
Nine recommendations were formulated upon the information gaine 
from the study and the experience of the authors. 


1. Counselors’ time budget should be on the basis of studies of local 
conditions. 

2. Time budget should be a guide rather than rule, 

3. The use of the counselor’s time should be evaluated periodically. 

4. Time set aside for various services may have to be changed as the 
program gets under way. 

5. As data increases, time spent in 

6. Field trips should be studied t 

7. Counselors should consider te 
ice in guidance. 

8. Counselor education should 
niques to suit local conditions, 


9. The school counselor’s designated time should be as follows: 


gathering data must increase. 
o meet guidance objectives. 
chniques associated with research serv 


put more emphasis on research tech- 


Counseling service 50 per cent 
Informational service 10 
Testing 10 
Community relations 5 
In-service education 5 
Placement program 5 
Follow-up 4 
Research 3 
Resource person 3 
Communications 2 
Evaluation 2 
1 


100 per cent 
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trators, and counselors which influence, favorably or — taeda 
fessional development of the guidance f worker. Thus, a ee all 
education program consists of formal and informal — : in anaes 
the activities engaged in by professional personnel designe to k a 
to improvement on the job. The need for in-service education in l i iie 
guidance varies considerably. It varies as much as staff vary on a 
and experience and in their capacity to profit from such an ee cate 
To some extent, the formal aspect of in-service education may be a 
plished through research on guidance tools and techniques. 


i in-service work 
Engaging in research activities adds immeasurably to in-service 
in the following ways: 


Boars roach to 
1. Those who are involved in research activities learn an approac 
i into other activities, 
problems that will carry over in os. vile 
2. Conducting research activities leads to further identification of Pra 
lems and a questioning attitude about present problems as well as a 
for further study of such practices. : es 
3. Engaging in research activities provides staff members with Pee k 
portunity to become better acquainted with each other’s points o 


: : addi- 
practices, competencies, and problems to which they wish to devote 
tional study. 


4. Research participation leads to u 
bers as to what can be done for pupils, 


. eads to 
5. Determining why such an activity or behavior occurred leads 
attempts to change or repeat practices. 


, m- 
nity of thinking among staff mer 


Study of Differential Factors in Pupils 


No two young people are alike: 
physical characteristics, K 
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guidance journals, conversing with other school counselors about their 
Practices, attending local, state, and national professional meetings, and 
the like. In the field of guidance, there is a constant procession of pro- 
posals for new practices. Many techniques for understanding and studying 
pupil personnel have recently been improved. For example, behavior 
observation and sociometry for studying children are skills with which 
few teachers are familiar. They can be learned in service through the 
assistance of the school counselor. 

The information most useful to teachers for developing competence in 
dealing with personality problems of pupils usually results from observa- 
tions and ratings, daily diary records, autobiographical materials, tests, 
and interviews, The use of these methods requires training. Counselors 
can assist teachers to learn what to observe about students and how to 
write and study significant behavior samples. The faculty should become 
informed of new developments that seem important and give promise 
of contributing to the betterment of the school. What better place is there 
than in-service and research to extend skills and to become better in- 
formed? 


In-Service Education About Guidance Techniques 


In-service education begins when someone decides that a performance 
of personnel, a procedure, a practice, or an activity of some kind needs 
to be done better. Researching staff needs is crucial for the success of the 
program: if the diagnostic phase of the research is inaccurate, the program 
will not be effective. Diagnosis involves evaluation of a staff’s readiness 
w change, Readiness develops as a result of staff dissatisfaction with pres- 
ny procedures, plans, or performances. Readiness can be enhanced also 

Y research showing a need for change. Such research could be directed 
toward (1) a survey of present practices by having the staff members list 
the major guidance techniques they use and the strengths and limitations 
of each; (2) a review of the pupils whom teachers believe need further 
help and the kind of help needed; and (3) an estimate of what they 

teachers) can do to secure the kind of services needed. Ean 

It has been stated that local needs must prevail in selecting in-service 
education topics or problems. Too often local needs are generalized ob- 


Servations filled with inaccuracies. Then, when the need is challenged as 
ation, there is no rigorous re- 


Ta in-service educ 

search to back taco BE give substance to the observed 
Cvidence of a need for improvement. Those responsible for the conduct 
7 such programs might well determine if a topic is worthy of the atten- 
songi staf members by using such criteria as: 
topic aim at remedying deficiencies 
tion but also by research? 

ourage exploration and ex- 


To what extent does the proposed 
Verified not only by causal observatio: 
© what extent does the proposed topic ene 
Perimentation among staff members? 


i tices 
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i isi ith respect 
To what extent does the proposed topic appear eae with resp 
to helping members develop competencies in the areat — 
To what extent does the proposed topic contain means for re 
its effectiveness? z ; Tet 
To what extent does the proposed topic possess qualities which m 
an educational activity? 


Refine Techniques EEPE 
If counselors and teachers are to make significant contributions bos 
use of guidance techniques, they must be familiar with the poen 
ices and must possess the ability to use guidance techniques in a nes 
with their responsibilities to students, The staff need to be ac tam atl 
with the basic concepts of guidance and with the a he 
of such techniques of guidance as will be of service to their pupi . os 
ful study of guidance techniques will help the teacher to deve am n 
skill in their use and to gain the confidence essential to positive nin 
helping pupils identify and solve their problems. In-service e 
should give systematic direction to t 
—essential and beneficial in the h 


The goals of in-service educ 
improvement. Research findi 
niques and tools can be impr 


d 
À PE ‘ e, an 
ation activities are learning, change, 


A “i tech- 
ngs indicate increasingly that guidance 
oved, 
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Division of the American 
Personnel and Guidance 


Association 


ee 


ng to the American Personnel and 


membership, many belong to one 
bership in the divisions and types 


Approxi 

‘oxime divi 

a. vam 18,000 individuals now belo 

or more of Ssociation: In addition to general 

Emeni six divisions. Qualifications for mem 
ers are given below. 


Divisi 

ision 1; 

ere are A ACPA AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
wo types of membership: 


General; 
on bed person whose designated respo! 
ersons en on the college level is eligible for s 
and a a in personnel work in business and industry or m government 
» Student: i sae may also be approved for general membership. 
Schools, wh. ividuals enrolled as regular students in accredited graduate 
Personnel Pe are devoting at least half-time to studies related to the student 
eld, and who are planning to become college personnel workers 


are eligi 

eke for. student membership. This type of membership may not be 
or more than three consecutive years. 

ELOR EDUCATION AND SuPE 


sibility includes student per- 


1 
general membership in ACPA. 


Divisi 
visio 
n 2: 
: ACES AssociaTIoN FOR COUNS RVISION 


ere ar 
e two types of membership: 
aged in professional preparation of 


d national supervisors of guidance 


lance supervisors who are con- 
ervision of at least 


hool counselors or 


LR 
e, . 
gular: Includes counselor educators eng 


cou 
eme a mid guidance workers, state anc 
cerned with their assistants, and other guidanc 
full-tim the professional direction, coordination or sup 
2 Other quail or their equivalent in part-time, qualified sc 
. P de professional guidance workers. 
of APGA ssociate membership is op¢ 
Of this as who expresses an interest in pro 

‘sociation. 


ember of another Division 


n to any M 
he purposes and activities 


moting t 


Divi 

Wiss 

T 1sion 3; NV P 
A GA NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Cre ar 
Sei ty pes of membership: 
ted, not necessarily employed, 


Cap 
x Me (Nonvoting): Includes those interes 
ance. (Graduate students may join as general members.) 
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2. Associate: Includes those with a Bachelor's degree from an — a 
or university plus one year of experience in guidance and ae DESS 
plus current employment in guidance and personnel work ae are Sie es 
Five years of experience in guidance and personnel work may be 
lieu of the Baccalaureate. “3 

3. Professional: Includes those with an A.B. degree; 30 graduate vine rapa 
in specific areas of training, four years appropriate experience a ne i 
of which are distinctly in the guidance and personnel field; and ebak 
ployment (more than half-time) in guidance and personnel wor! A ional 
ship is open only to General and Associate members of NVGA. 


; i ied on 
information on the Professional membership application will be supplied o 
request. 


DUCA- 
Division 4: SPATE STUDENT PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHER E 
TION 


TRENE k in 
Includes those who are engaged primarily in student personnel wor 
teacher education. Graduate students are eligible. 


Division 5: ASCA AMERICAN SCHOOL COUNSELOR ASSOCIATION 
There are three types of membership: 


i school 
l. Active: Includes those actively engaged as elementary or secondary bie 
counselors, teacher-counselors, or directors, supervisors, or coordina 


2 ‘es direct! 
guidance services, who are devoting at least one-third time to duties directly 
related to guidance, 


2. Associate: Includes those e 
econdary schools (commer 


t 
a certified graduate student, enrolled at wee 
ear in a course of study designed to oS ae 
work, and the application must include ent 
ajor instructor certifying that this are 
ho is employed full-time is eligible for stu ars. 
ership is limited to a maximum of three yé 


half-time during the academic y 
him for guidance and personnel 
tification by the student’s m 
has been met. No person w 
membership. Student memb; 


(a) those with an M. 


«nd to 
counseling; or (b) an M.A. degree in a field allies a 
rehabilitation counseling plus four years of work experience in rehabilita' 4 
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